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INTRODUCTION. * 

When early man created his hrst god out of 
thti terrors imposed upon him by his enemicfl, 
darkness, the forces of nature, wild beasts, and* 
the Tribes wth whom he was at war, for man^s 
first god was Fear—he generally reasoned that 
as thet god had created the storm, the light¬ 
ning, the pestilence, and death, he was a*'>s=- 
tbe creator of iife and^the world on which he 

exists. * ^ 

Hence in building up the characterhdes of 
bis gc^ he generally included a’creatidn story 
of Spme Eort.^ The Gods created for us in the 
Hebrew Scriptures Al, Eli, Elohim, Yahweh, 
Jehovah. Jove, or lov^, Tsur, Amen, Eduth, 
Al Sbadal, Malech, AIzcdik, Baal, Kurios,,. 
Sclah, Elyon. Logos, Ur, and others, in 
Old and ^ew Testanftnts had all one charac¬ 
teristic in comhioi^^hey were creative gods,^ 
and the stories of sdme of their, very different 
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SEVEN STORIES OF CREAtlON , 

1^ A 

(ncd(i$ of/creation 'wiM lesd us fsr Jnifithe folk- 
Jore not only Of thtRobrews but of surround- 
inA afitions. ^ ^ 

We £hal] Snd in the firet chapter of GenesLs 
£ verse— the second —which is composed of io- 
tcrcfitini fragments, the elucidation of which 
will bring tli into touch with some interesting 
glimpses into the rich gardens of Indian and 
Asiatic folk-lore. 

" As lovers of poetry, we have all sorrowed 
over sweet Elaine, wandered*yearninftlravish 
Evangeline in Arcadia, and jonmeyed in 
n^tlCseas with the ancient majriner.enjoying 
his human and kindly refiectj|ons, or marvelled 
sublime yet humblp philosophy of Omar 
Khayydm so delightfully versed^ for us by . 
Fitzgerald; yet a tale of party times so delight¬ 
fully fr^rant of the open-air and human 
nature as is t6ld by Chauser for us if his 
wanderings with the Canterbury Pjlgrims, 
yields us a still more .intimate pleasure as a 
happy picture of some ha if-forgotten summer's 
^ay " when all was young." 

• Some of the old world fragments of myths 
wHleh got embedded In tkejlcbrew Scriptures 
belong to that happy Vfneh which, like 
Chauser’s lively ^ale, take account of the 
Human side of the god and view man and 
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' * * 

waman with all their frailties, a: wdL 

■ P 

narratmg stories of the pCsitivI ^oodoess or 
badness of God and man. * * * 

The Hebrews*were always under some sort 
of bondage even when they had their gwn 
kln^. They may have thrown of! the yoke for 
a time when their over-lord had become vreak, 
or had /great svars on hand elsewhere, but these 
over-lords in Ejiypt or Assyria soon set thetr 
forces in motion and enslaved the Hebrews' 
once more, generally destroying their temples^ 
and burning their temple manuscripts or 
Bibles. • • * 

Every King of f^gypt or of Babylon was then 
a Divine personage, Jhom of *a virgin by nhc 
* agency of njgod, bo he carried his high priests 
witl\ hint in order to keep up his i^ligious 
observances, /■ 

* m 

It A'as probably through these priests con¬ 
ducting therr religious exercises in Jerusalem 
that parts of strange religions crept into the 
Hebrew Scriptures, or may have been intro¬ 
duced by the King’s foreign wives, and so bc^- 
camc fashionable, as we find that Solontpci 
built temples for bi^oreign wives to worship 
Ashtorcth (Istar.SfUknus), Milcom, Chemosh, 
and Moloch (1 Ki'ngs.ll, tS. and Nchemiah 
43. ai). 
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r ' ' 

' Wc iTnow also-, that Ezra, the Perto- 
Rabylonian. Scrth^ from Susa or Shushan, 
cam? with a numerous retliuic of priests and 
re-wrote alt the Mosaic part of the Bihte. He 
^as/e the Hebrews a new '* law," of which 
" they had never before heard," and which 
was probably Persian, as their own law had 
been utterly- destroyed—'* burnt,” and for- 
, gotten. 

Nehemiah was another of the Euphrates 
ovailey priests who w's? sent to re-constttute the 
Hebrew temple practices when tRey returned 
from captiviiy in Babylon. * 

The Hebrejvs were often carried" into 
■’cittivity. We read oPeight enslavements in 
one vefse alone in Isaiah 11: 'i In that day 
** the ;_.,ord [Yahweh] Ghall set his hand the 
" second time-to recover the remnant^f his 
*‘ people which shall be left from]. Assyrj?i, and 
" from Egypt, and from Paimos, and from 
" CuBh, and from Eram, and from Shtnar, * 
“ and from Hamath, and from the islands of 

the sea." 

•There were many more, but even in this list 
they might have brou^^ome with them 
jrariations of the ftory o?^ffeat1on from eight 
sources. 

■*In the Old Testament there arc seven di^ * 
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^ * 

tinct accounts of GreatLou^ six of them 
back to folk-lore stories iielionjilng to die 
childhood of the world. * * * 

The chaotic condition of the Hebrew Scrip- 
turcG as to the '' time arrangemeot of the 
various books and verges places some of the 
oldest tales side by side with others quite 
inodern, and 1 will not attempt ^to alter that 
arrangement p but will tell the stories in the ^ 
order in which they occur in Holy WriL At 
the^end I wii! sum up the conclusioiiB we have ^ 
conic to as to their clairm to variouB degrees 
of antiquity, * * ** 


CHAPTER I 


FIRST STORY. RUACH FORM OF CREATION 

Some of these stories are scattered tii frag- 
'' ments through the Hebrew Scriptures, and the 
first part of verse two of the first chapter of 
Genesis, “ and the earth was wfthout form and 
“ void and darkness was 6n the face of the 
'* deep,” belongs to a story scattered through 
the PsRlms, Job, and Isaiah, where there is a 
raging dark primeval sea. » 

It may have^been used as a setting for the 
next half of the second verse, “ And the Spirit 
“ of God moved upon the face of the waters,” 
but the two statements belong to two stories as ' 
far apart as the poles. 

^ The one is staged in darkness, fear, strife, and 
e^il, in a primeval was^e of waters, and the 
other, as we shall see, is^^i^pcesented by the 
^oman Church fo some'lif its most beautiful 
piissals and stained glass as a joyous act taking ^ 
place not in darkness and strife, but quite 
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happily^ on 3 fine suinnier's day in n lowtiy 
landscape. ' 

These two phrases introduce us to some of 
ihe world's most interesting mytholo^yj and 
wc will explore this delightful store-house w'ij;h 
the Bible as our guide. Meanwhile I would 
like to point out that this single verse of 
Genesis contains fragments of two^myths as far 
asunder as night is from day—one. the earlier, 
although stated second, is a world-wide tale, 
entireJ^ bcauttlul,* very ancient and redolent 
d 1 motherly love; while the other belongs to 
a later epoch of a source quite local, Accadia, 
or Babylonia, and pf a war-like and blood¬ 
thirsty nature, and yet they arc presented to ea 
in one verse.^in one breath so to speak, as 
though contemporary, yet truly divided by a 
profoupd gulf both in time and^in sentiment. 

" Tlrt Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
" the waters "'contains for its size more errota 
-of translation or interpretation than any other 
phrase in the Bible. 

In the brat place the original word does not . 
signify, in this ease, the Spirit of God. The' 
word used is the fcjfiinme word Ruach oT 
Rkh, which is ohTiA>rd Ark, as Noah's Ark,, 
and it is used In alt diyihology as a symbol for 
^ke Creative Mother of all. She is the Queen' 
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of Heaven, in whom all the gods~dwelL All 
the gods dwiilt ii:. Arks in ihe sense that they 
were the sons of'their mother. All Hie canic 
out of an Ark, and even demi-^gods or huroei; 
li{ce Moses came out of an Ark, 

The Roman Church calls Mary the " Habita' 
" tion of God," the '' Aw'ful DivelJing.place,” 
the ” Tabernacle of Cod.” and all Queens of 
heaven were Arks or “ Ruachs," and the 
Ruach of Genesis was the universal womb, 

, Om. Ooma. or Uma, of the Hindus^ from 
which emerges all life. She ia^ symhoUcally 
gendered by the group of synibols in Fig, 1, 
the Are, arch, or D’Om, dome, or rounded 
belly, then by'ihe Dove, tnen by the crescent 
moon or vase or ark on the waters, and lastly 
by wAer itself, SymbolUnr is founded on 
purely natural facts, and as the youn^' were 
known to issue out of water in aetuaf birth, 
the ancient held that ” alt life'coines out of 
water.” So water is-the female Element, and. 
the female was the earMest form of Creator. 

In India—and India is the Mother of Re- 
legion—it is field that Ruach or Uma, the 
tloiversiii mother, is gretter ilmn God, because 
^she existed before him, firfliTbfecauEe she ” sets 
"him into action,” and'because ''Creation 
cannot be accomplished without her;” apd' 
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60 Ruach i;i Gc^caie Se only the Spirit of Cod, 
in 60 far as she is the spirit which urfes hlrn 
to action. ' 

w ^ 

Here w€ the e^irly begmniings of t^e Idea 
of chivalry rifcognisinfi that it le man's k>ve of 
woman which urgeis him to l^reat actions^ 
Ruadih came also to mean Breath or Spirit, 
and the Ancients gave the dominion of Air^ 
Breathp or Spirit to Sc^iramia, one of the 
earliest Queens of heaven^ and to all ^iuhse- 
quent Queens of heaven, Cyhele, Vcmifti lafftr, 
Astarte,^ Isis, Terra, who were alt the vamep 
Queens of Heaven, rtt^jlhurs of divine love er 
life^ or creator&*of l?fe, and they held that the 
Queen of heaven breathed-the ** soul Of" 
breath of life into the bshe. 
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~ Procliifi tclJs us that JunOj Queea of heaven, 
bc^at the so^ls oi fafants Just as their mothers 
created thcKr bodi^, and Joannes ClericuB tells 
118 '' As mother of the Aotb she was worshipped 
" by^ the Femaiis, Syrians, and all the Kin^s 
" of Europe and Asia with the most profound 
" religious veneration/' The second error of 
translation is the word " moved.“ The 

Hebrew word does not mean “ moved,” but 
” brooded,” as a hen broods over her eggs or 
chickens; or a mother over her babejn^her 
lap. The brooding of any bird is^oflcn accom- 
panted by a duttering motion, well under- 
'stood, and often applied to women whj^in ex¬ 
cited over any pleasurable thing. They are 
said In popular novels to “ Sutter ” over a 
pearl ,^ecklace, or over a new -baby, and in 
fact In early times the mother of the gods, the 
Queen of heaCen, the Womb of CreattiJ^, such 
as Rhea. Venus, qr Astarte,. were called 
" Fluttercrs.” the meaning of the word trans¬ 
lated as " moving ” in Genesis. We shall see * 
another word mistransJated, ” moved ” in the 
'.account of creation given in Job.^ (See p, 166.) 
^Scry few of the myths ajjopted by the Hebrews 
from more learned natjops. were correctly 
‘handed down, > 

- They were either totally changed by intro-^ 
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ducing local colouring, or by introducing 
names foreign to the tale, order to exal^ o? 
debase the name, as in tb*e case of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar in Daniel. In some they are 'told 
quite correctly, as we shall see in the case of 
the tabernacle—treated in another volume— 
but suddenly cut short, and the end entirely 
suppressed by some later writer who felt that 
the practice described was out of /late, so that 
the reader may never know what was meant, 
or enacted by the profuse detail in describing 
rul&, Constructions, or vestments. Here we 
have an interesting case of such suppression. 
What was Ruach doing brooding on* the. 
waters? In all ancient cosmogonies, which 
begin with a Queen of heaven, the statement 
is: Ruach^ the universal mother, btooded 

** upon the waters (or fertile abyssf, and 
brought forth life.*’ The whple purpose of 
the brooding is left out in Genesis, as the 
Hebrews despised the female and would only 
• recognise a male creation. The most funda¬ 
mental tradition of creation of life, one held 
by all nations, is that life comes out of the, 
waters, has for its basis the actual facts of the 
conditions under whJCh a child is born from 
its mother. • ^ 

The end of the second verse and the be- 
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^nning of the third read : “ And the mother 
‘^of the god§ brooded on the waters. And 
“ the gods,said ^t there be light,” a very 
illogical sequence. « 

There is no doubt that some Hebrew 
edhorial hand cut out the female creation of 
life, as the Hebrews despised anything 
feminine, and, as we shall see, they turned 
important feminine words into a masculine 
» form. 

Here the scribe actually cut short the text 
"and destroyed the sense rather than let us know 
that their earliest creator was female. But at 
cne time the female was supreme, and the 
custom is still, extant in some tribes, which 
was once nigh universal, that matriarchy and 
not patriarchy was the rule, and names and 
property descended by the mother’s side.' 

This view is^stated in the new ” Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica ” by Hogarth; and that 
heaven was ruled and the dead judged by a 
female, is clear from ’the early assertion that * 
the ” Dead returned to the Great Mother,” 
and even Job cries, “ Naked came I out of my 
“another’s womb, and naked shall I return 
“ thither;” while Frazer ^n^“ Adonis, Attis, 

“ and Osiris,” p. 41, tells us of the time when 
even the priesthood was composed of women 
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* * ^ 

“ the priestess was the ageiVc for the perforip- 

" aace uf all religious ceremonies/' - ' 

The Great Mother still estHsts in some savage 
communities) as witness the* sacred “ Lake of 
" Life,” just discovered by Mr Talbot, a dis¬ 
trict Commissioner in Southern Nigecia. 
sanctified to the Great Mother Isu-Ma " the 
“ face of love/' or " the face of the Mother/’ 
as all Queens of Heaven were goddesses of 
love, symbolised by a dove. 

Even in the heavens a Queen was the 
earlier, Man sems to have taken llie sun for^ 
granted, but*wa8 strongly struck, as are we all, 
with the lovely effect of the muon at rtighu 
nnd the moon wa^ the hrst worshipped, and. 
In the Hebrew creation, is made before the 
sun. which was in fact in many mythologies 
her spn. We all know the great part the moon 
held In Jewish ritual, especially new moon. 
In sOAte few’ cases where the sun was the 
celestial object of worship the sun was femi- 
ttitie. One can appreciate how’ logical was the 
position of these early thinkers. They saw* 
only one kind of creation, that of the mothers 
bringing forth their young, so they postulaw;d 
the same idea for getfcral creation. As I have 
said, the Queens oi Heaven had a dove, ^ 
feathered creature, as their symbol, and hence 
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‘"brooding ” was a most apposite wf)rd to use 
in'' describing ^her as* creating life. So deep a 
hold had thj.s on religious symbolism that the 
Creator of life was shown w^h feathers all 
round him turned out and up as in brooding, 
even when the Creator had become male, as 
I have shown in my larger book. Semiramis, 



*■ Fig. 2. 

A 

r 

one of the earliest Queers of Heaven of whom 
we have had fables handed down, to us, was 
known as DTune (Juno) “ of the dove,” while 
another is ment^ned to us as Dione, the-same 
name, ” of the dove,” mother of Juno, so we 
have the dove in two generations. 

Fig. 3 is a picture of the Queen of Heaven 
brooding as a dove on the waters, her hus¬ 
band, of whom we shall read later, standing 
by^and watching her with the all-powerful 
phallic Orb in his hand. Tljie^ove as a symbol 
m Christian religion became ubiquitous, and 
in^the Trinity it is generally shown joining the 


M 






* s. 

* 

*‘breaihit” or ''souls” of,the Father and 
5on,'by the tips of her wiefs extending from 
the mouth or “ breath " of one to that 
other. Now, what cati join a lather an 
in their breath, life, or soul but the mother; 
therefore even the Christian mystery, the 
Trinity, contains the Queen of Heaven 
Fifi. 4i. / * 

In the above picture the reader will see tlyt 
the Church does not suffer from too much 
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modesty in it^ pretensions. Here we see 
that the principal result of the brooding^of the 
Queen of Heaven is two well-built churches all 
ready for the people whom no doubt she is 
goin^ to create to fill them. The dove as a 
symbol of the Christian religion became uni¬ 
versal, and it crept into all sorts of symbolical 
taFes, and even into geogi-aphy. 

^ We have in Scotland 5 rcfmantic island, 
which was once tKe great ecclesiastical centre 
(5s far as greatness went in those days), and it' 
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83 i(] to'bc the landing place of the priest 
who first brouHht the **dl»’e’'*or ChrNtiflii 
religion to Scotland. It is mlled kina, which 
is the same as Jufko ot Dlonc, and is the Oreclt 
for dove; while the name of the priest was 
said to be Columba, which is Latin for dov'e; 
while the opposite shore to which Columba 
took the dove religion is called the "beautiful" 
Morven shore. Morven is the Gaelic form of 
Mary, whose symbol is the dove; so here we ' 
haitc the Queen of Heaven symbolised in three 
forms—priest, islaud, and mainland or the* 
earth—and thi;j would lead us into another 
great jnythologicai land of Arks or Coracles 
bringing gods to land " out of-the water." as 
with Osiris Tamuz and Moses. Wo h^ve the 
Iona drama'enacted between " Arklow ” in 
irdatid and " Meryj’n ” in Wales. Another 
point «vhich provefi the purely symbolical 
origin of the story is th:u the Morven shore is 
, not beautiful, hut bleak pnd rocky, the sea end 
of huge mountains. But Mary is always 
likened to a beautiful garden, so Morven must 
be also beautiful. The earliest Queen ^jf 
Heaven w'as probably Ma of Cappadocia, af!d 
Ma is the earliest rford for Mother' as every 
baby, when it opens its mouth to cry. forms the 
• word " Ma ” automatically; and that word 
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<ame to mean tfie child’s food, |or which it 
tries, hence “ magimalia.” 

The simple w6rd formed many variations, 
most of them retaining the essential letter M, 
as witness Ma, Maya, Myrrha, Maria, Mylitta, 
Myrrhina, Mervyn, Morven, Miriam, Mary, 
and so on. 

Our Mary is derived from Maya the Dawn 
and Mother, of the Sun, when the sun was the 
^ universal god, as shown by our holy day being 
Sunday, as is or was the holy day all over Asia 
» and Europe from Japan to Ireland as detailed 
fully in my Christianity. In ^ome parts of 
fSpatn, which got many nanfes, not through 
Rome, but tjirough Afriea, brought by the 
Moors, the original nSme Maia, or Maya, as 
used iii India, is still in use for the Virgin 
Mary. 

We know from Johannes Clericus that the 
” Queen of Heaven was worshipped with 
“ profound veneration by all the Kings of 
“ Europe and Asia,’* and, however much the * 
worship was condemned by the reforming and 
revivalistic Hebrew Nabis, she was ardently 
worshipped by the Hebrew people. They 
complained to JeremiaR ^(14-15-19) that since 
•they had left off her worship owing to condem¬ 
nation of such practices “ We have wanted 
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'* all ihifijle^ and have been Iconsumod th? 

*' 8word and by the famine,’* whereas before 

abandoning the adoration tlic Queen of 

Heaven, they h^d ” iticniy of vietuals, were 

'* well, and saw no evil," 

In fact the Dove, as the symbol of ihe Quepn 

of Heaven who had always a babe in her arms, 

Hkc Mary, was universally worshipped, and 

where can one And a more perfect ^nd touching 

picture of love than the mother " brooding " 

over her babe? 

* * ' m 

DOUBLE SEX IN CREATION. 

• * » 

In the Catholic Church of Rqfitc the Virgin 

Mary is called, as I havt already explained, the 

Habitation of God. Now that waS‘^figura- 

tively used, but in the symbolism we will &ee 

that it is actually and absolutely true. This 

requires a little excursion into another realm of 

mythology, intensely interesting, and w'hich I 

* have treated more fully ?n my larger hook, but 

of w'hicb i must here state the bare outlines, to 

make the creation stories quite clear, 

Up till novr we have considered Binglc-sex 

creation—birth the*mother Ruach alone, but 

the Hebrew scriptures deal fully with creatlorc 

of the two sexes, and their literature is full of 
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«}^mbolism of this'kind, as we shall,see in their 
Sfev#n-fold candlestick, and other church furni¬ 
ture. They even 9iad an account of single-sex 
creation by*the male alone, in,the ancient book 
of Job. To see how Mary is called the Habi¬ 
tation of God we must now consider the double 
sex idea. In Genesis 1, 28, the scribe says: 

“ So God created man in his own image, in 
“ the image of God created he him, male and 
“ female created he them.” This verse con¬ 
tains a world of mythology, and we will 
. wander a little in this world and seek the*ex¬ 
planation of the Queen of Heaven, or dove, 
being the ” habitation of God.^’ Otherwise it 
belongs to the second aecount of crdation, 
which is a very different story, entirely devoid 
of either poetry or folk-lore, ,an artificial 
compilation by some early clerk in ,Holy 
Orders in morp prosaic times, which interests 
us but little. It will be evident that the*primi¬ 
tive view of creation followed a very natural 
process, one which was seen daily in the world, ' 
the female bringing forth life. In such a 
creation, of course, it was only life which was 
“fbrought forth,” the earth, sea, and sky had 
afways existed, but life rfTust be brought forth, 
/lot created, for it lay in* tlie* mother of the 
gods, the Queen of Heaven. The scribe, how- 
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ever, changed all that. ^He wrote a pew 
creation, which was not a titeuraltievulopmcnt 
but a sudden miracle—a creiAion frtjm nothing 
(the word “ void*” in Genesis means vacuum), 
and SO this is the beginning of miraculous 
religion. The earlier was naturalistic in its 
idea. 

The creation of man in his own image. 

•' male and female," is held by all ancient re- ^ 
Hgions to mean a doubje-sezed god, or '' 
AndrO'gynous (man-wifish). Hermaphroditic __ 
(rnaleTemato), Omphalic (woman-mantsh. in 
this case the fcaiale first), and the idea is reprc; 
sented pictorialJy, in India by Ardha-nari* 
Ishwara, a figure divided down the middle, 
one side male, and the other fetn 3 le,«and in 
sculpture bjr*thc Greeks and Romans (5icvefal 
in the Louvre, Paris) by a fine^figure with the 
contotTr of both sezes. so it was a very widely 
held belief. This double sex of the God 
* necessary to his power .to create Is explained 
thus by the Hindus: ** He felt not delight 
“ being alone. He wished another, and in* 

“ stantly became such. He caused his own s^lf 
“ to tall in cvralti. and thus became man afid 
** woman. He ^’^ipfoached her, and thus were 
“ human beings produced." But the aym. 
•holism by which this was worshipped dr 
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represented was very varied. In the first pl^ce, 
in the church it ii shown by the^Iothcu of the 
clergy, and especially by tlv? Pope. The men 
are known to be masculine, but on taktnd the 
vows of the church they put on a gown or 
frock, a woman's garment, rich with specially 
feminine ornament of silk and lace, to repre¬ 
sent the double sex of the God they serve. 
This is done even down to the choir boys with 
their surplices. But there is another sym^ 
boJUm, which I have explained fully elsewhere, 
but w'faich can only be indicated here. Th£ 
name Omphll^woman-man—will serve as a 
basis. Now '' Om " is Uma or Ooma, the 
Indian mother of ill—the '* w'emb of time " — 
and is our Alma, in Alma Mater, the mother 
of all wisdom—thc university, and is '^Uo our 
wort) womb in woman, " womb-man," the 
kind gl man which has the wdtnb. The other 
half of the word is more difficult to deal with, 
but it means tbe male organ of generation, 

■ which in Aryan is PaUrai* in India to-day, the 
root of our words pole, pale, impaled, and 
pillar; but coming to us through Greece, the 
P becomes Ph, and the masculine turminaijon 
of OB is adde^js^Q^ we have PhalJoa—Latin 
Phallus. Omphal4 was vi Amaaon Oueem 
^^who exchanged sexes with Hercules, who gaye 
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l^r his " Club ” and lion’s skin, making her 
masculine or» doubte-sexed—hence Om-phale. 
In Greece' its rfieaning broadened and its 
vowels changed with the chsnging meaning, 
and it became Phillis, love, and Philip, the 
loving one. We know that the “ shameful 
thing ” or “ loving one ” which was wor¬ 
shipped as an upright post or pillar at every 
street cornef in Jerusalem was the phallus; 

' and when Jacob put up a stone and 
anointed it with wine and,oil (passion-and 
fertility), he performed an act of phallic 
worship such as can be seen, still practised 
everywhere and every daj^ in India. . The 
ancient Briton? held the,same practices, and in 
Fig. 6 vje have a Jacob’s pillar as sculptured in 
Dorsetshire in pre-historic times,'and it only 
requires a glance to see what it represents. 
There were thousands of such columns all over 
Europe; in fact, they represented the creative 
god all over the world- 
In Fig. 7 we have the Egyptian equivalent, 
called the Dad or father, “ the Rock that begat 
thj^e ” of the Old Testament (Deuteronomy 
x^ii., 18), and in Fig. ^w^ have the Greek 
phallic pillar, Hermes, or^MSrcury, but here 
hermaphroditic ordouble-sexed, was to render 
the true creative idea by two sexes. Herme»» 










. 
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_ or Mercury was the mea^cnflcr of ihc £ods, and 
the mtssa^e he brought to earth was life. This 
Greek stoue identical in meaning with 
Ftfi, 5. and with Fig. 9, which represent the 
two creative org^yi ■4pnc. The female aide«f 
Fig. 8 has “ frw?r m hand, while the male 
side has the hammer or pestle. * 

. If one reads the Nabis' continual condcm- 
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iwiipn of what our Sibk [raniilatoni hide 
undtr the Tiamei'of the worship of the 
Grove,” * but ^what was pureljr Phallic 
worship, one can see that* it was always 
universally practised amonflst the Jews, so their 
land became known as Patcstirie, the Land of 
the Pala or Phallos, like Afganistan, the land 
of the Afi^ans, and other stans/' The same 
name was given to the Philistines from the 
more modern Greek variant for the same thing 
^and to indicate that this also was the brief of 
Phallic worship. Now to return 4o Omphalc. 
one flan see at a glance that it i&a combination 
of Om and phallus, the ngpncs of the Repro* 
ductive organs of the two sexes, just as herma¬ 
phrodite Is Hermes and Aphrodite, the essence 
of masculinity and femininity combined. We 
now come to its use in religion. The idea of 
creation, as I have shown, was that as nftm was 
made male and female after God’s own 
image, so the God inust have been male and 
female. Then the idea of continuity of life or 
life eternal was expressed by the ancients by 
the Omphallic, or double sexed, or Herma- 
plfroditic, or Androgynons Jdea of the two 
parts necessary to the cofiti^ity of life, and 
Quite realistic symbols of these organs were cut 
in gems, wood, iron, and ail metals up to gold- 


f 
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ia teas of thousaads to cve/y cour.try all over 
the world from the earliest t^li^es to the present 
day. Schliemarm found them in archaic 
dwell in jis 40 feet under ancient Troy. We 
must not imagine that this ia a cult of the pasV 
It is actively taught and practised by at least 
.100 millions of the subjects of King George 
and by more than half the populittion of the 
whole world, Phallism is the universal cult 
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^nd still exists symbolically in alFour modern 
church dresSk ritual, and architecture, and here 
is the altar (Fig/5) from the British Museum, 
which represents the two sexes, and universally 
revered in India as the representative of the 
Great God or Maha Deva. The combination 
is caressed by serpents, indicating sexual pas¬ 
sion. We will, having curtly explained this 
difficult subject treated fully in my large book, 
' now return to the dove symbol as the Queen of 
^ Heaven and the Queen’s tit^p as the Habkation 
of God. In India the combin^ion is called 
^the^Maha-Deva or Great Gpd, ’but as the 
Hebrews, from whom wj get our religious 
ideas, were a mascujine worshipping sect, 
they held the masculine symbol w’as suffi¬ 
cient rto represent the " creative power ” 
or the God. The feminine or Oueen 
of Heaven w'as, as we have seen,* repre¬ 
sented by a dove, and in India, to this day, the 
priests wear a silver, dove hung by a chain 
round their necks, as is familiarly known to all" 
our intelligent officers serving in India. This 
has a hd, and inside is placed a beautifully 
atecuted model of the organs in silver 
^and with miraculous power fO give eternal life 
to the departing soul of the dying. This com¬ 
bination is the “ Maha-Deva ” or Great God- 
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and is still in use in the Roman Church lor 

% 

extreme unction on approacf^ing d^th as the 
Monstrance and,Pyx. Hence we see the 
supreme power of the double sexed symbol 
when the Queen of Heaven is really the 
“ habitation ” of the male symbol of creation 
or of the ^od. The oil is (in Hebrew) 

“ Semen.” 

The Monstrance part is not so important in 
the Christian practice, as they have followed 
the Hebrews and ^iven the female a subordi¬ 
nate place in their religion. The Hebrews had 
no word for Goddess, no female in their 
heaven. Any almond-shaped or lens-shaped 
thing represents the female, and our Mon¬ 
strance is of .this shape, and, when a di^ve is 
hung rby its beak with its wings closed it is 
also of that shape, while our pyx w a cylindrical 
vessel or phial to hold sacred oil. Now all 
Arks represented the Queen of Heaven and all 
*she stands for, and arks always contained a rod 
or pillar or pala, and the rod was always the 
symbol of the male, so the two represented the 
double sexed creative god as does the Priest ih 
his frock or the l^^spn in his gown. 

This most holy combination, which was also . 
the ark of the Covenant of the Hebrews, was 
so extremely sacred that to touch it or look 
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into Che ark was penalised death in all 
countries, as shown in the Hebrew Scriptures 
and by the laivs of all Christian countries in the 
middle ages. In England anyone touching it ^ 
was to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and 
I doubt if that law'(of about 1400) has evep 
been repealed. We now sec how Roach, who, 
in the brst chapter of Genesisj incubated life 
t)ut of the fertile waters, came to be called the 
nabitaiion of God. Bift Wi4.5ee that Ruach, or 
, the Arh, or the Queen of Heaven, or the Dove 
was at first the Sole creator and the mother of 
all—to whom even the ** dead returnedIwt 
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latterly she was given a husiiand just as D% 
Budge says of the male god. alwayr 

** fashioned his go(^ in his own image and he 
has always given to his gods wives and of!> 
spring.’* 

The marrying of the Queen of Heaven leads 
into another delightful little glade of myth¬ 
ology. allhough space forbids us to linger long 
there. 

All over the East one of the earliest words 
for GOO'was El, refldered AI, £1, 11, or OI, 
also Eli, Eloi (fw-o versions given in the New 
Testament of the* name of the god to wholn 
Jesus cried when on the Cross), also Ale 
as in Al^-im, the gods of first Genesis 
called in Britain Elohim. Vowels | are 
of no , consequence in words, and change 
about even now in a few generations, 
,and from* language to language. Naturally 
then, when Kuaeh or Ark married, and 
the male god was not -important enough 
to have a name, he was calkd the Ark*e!, the 
husband of the Ark. This then became Arkcls, 
Harkels, Herakles. Hercules, so the descent of 
the " strong man " it'a ^ery ancient one. But 
he has held his place owing to the Greeks 
having decorated bis name wiih all the Sun- 
GOT mylha. giving him 12 labours, which are 
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. i(ie chariiCtcrifitiCE of the 12 irtonths of the 
year ihrough wUlth the sun must labour ever? 
year. Sb his'name dcscentfs in names of 
towns such as Herculaneunr, and in adiectivcs* 
Hertulanean, to modern time; nay, he himself 
with his GreecO'lmposed eweet-ficart lole (the 
dove) have actually come down in pantomime 
to the present day. Of course, as the orijliival 
GOiirce of the stage play was the church miracle 

* play, it is quite natural that ancient religious 

ideas should linger on oiir stage. that 

* is changing since 1, as a boy, jt'orshipped the 
bi^utiful Fairy Queen, a being-too glorious 

* and beautiful to be of this world, but alas, lost 
with much else precipus in childhood. The 
clown ae mirth-making personality was the 

cofnic relief " from the more serious parts 
such as the nativity, cTucifislon,or som^saiolly 
life which were the real subfiiancc of«rhe play. 
But the I^arlequin and Columbine seem to 
have been retained from a fine old pagan 
miracle play of Sun Worship; and we find ihal 
pagan miracle plays ivcre acted in the Churches 
in Rome as late us 1S)3 the time of Michael 
•Angelo and Raphael and Its 5fory; 

Glover). Hercules was* a Sun God, and the 

* beautifully spangled dress of the Harlequin — 
the only dress ever seen on the stage entirely 
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Spangled ov»r with dlvi>rging coloured ray^p^ 
wliieli represent the darllnji 
cpjendent bcaras. He wears a'<(lomiiw. because 
if his face were siitu by anyone the refulgence 
of his countenance would strike Ihc beholder 
blind tsce Exodus xxiv.. 17). Harlequin U the 
French Arlequin or Arqiiclin, the sniall ArkeL 
little husband or god of the Ark, while Colutn- 
bine ia the ditninoilvc for dove from Columba. 
or Queen of Heaven. Now Hercules 
had elusive sweetheart, lole—the Dove™ 
whom U was^constantly parsuitig, but whom 
he never captured, as he had alw^aya to return 
to his next labour. So (he Harlequin dances' 
with the Columbine, a special dance in which 
she eludes him with pretty steps, and finally 
disappears, white he remains on the Istage, 
twitters his wand or flat sword, really a lath 
(sec paPe 142). and changes fne scene, or 
* creates a new scene, or brings on the glorious 
rr-insformation (“ Creadon"). or causes 
‘demons to spring up through traps, or does 
flome other " miracles," as Moses did with h» 
" Rod of God ” (see Fig. 12). The sacred 
pillar or phallus js^ cjjHed a Lat or Lath ‘fl 
India, when consiruoted in one pie«. 

And that second verse of gGenesls I. while 
richest in false translation has more of hcauii* 



ful mythology packed into a few words than 
any other five lines in literature. “ The earth 
“ was without form and void " takes us into a . 
world of mythology about the state of things 
the Greeks called chaos and the Chinese 
vacuum, but as that is not actual creation we 
vftll pass by this temptwg'*gateway. Then 

^comes. And darkness \?as upon the face of 
the deep.” Here we have a whole world of 
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tVie Demon kind opened up to tis. Here is* 

Tehom, the*sulking dragon sung of in 
Psalms, Isaiah, Job, and *a R<;velation, as 
fighting against the Elohim or*'Yohv\»feh, though 
the fight was ofiginally against Marduk of 
Babylon. Then comes Tohua Bohu, the 
raging deep, a subject mythologically treated 
by many old nations, and which is told so 
poetically as the churning of the ocean by the 
Hindus, but as I shall have to deaPwith all this 
when we come to the Psalms and Job it can¬ 
not‘be entered upon now. But I could not ^ 
leave this s^mingly obscure verse without 
touching on its,teeming fertility in myth. 
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CHAPTER II 


SECOND STORY. CATALOGUE FORM OF CREATION 

Our readmg now brings us back from the 
t sunny childhood of religious thought to the 
flat, stale, and unprofitable statements of 
^ priestcraft, a task which I would, rather avoid, 
but with which, in giving an honest account of 
"Bible creations, I must deal." It is also the 
oflicial account of creation unfortunately 
adopted by the Churches of Christian countries, 
and so I must enter their dismal archives, but I 
would infinitely prefer to dwell longer with 
the beautiful Queen of Heaven, the dovelet, 
or lole, or Columbine, who danced her way 
into my boyish heart, or even with the 
Dragons. This version, although showing utter ' 
ignorance of the mechanism and economy of 
the solar system, was probably chosen because 
if is a purely dogmatic ^statement, does not 
appeal to reason, and is^t directly linked to 
'Other pagan myt.hs. It contradicts, however. 
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the ban on thy ” catlni o! fruit ^'*cif any kind* 
But It has oim; requisite for a Bupcrnatiirai 
rclUion: it is an entirely rntraculbus cruatlon 
(jf the universe from notJiIng—void'or vacuum 
—;ind hence is bounded on mirophlly that 
craving of mankind for pure myth without any 
basis of reason, which I have dealt with In my 
larger book, Christiiinity or Syoifio/ism, 

After cutting out the second verse, which is 
»n rich in " things that interest/' we find the _ 
statement:—" In the beginning God ”—really 
the * gods, Elohim or Al£-ini is plural— , 
" created thi? heaven and the earth; and the 
“ gods said let‘there be light, and therowa^ 

“ light; and the Alilm taw the light, and it was 
good, and the Aleinv divided the light from 
'* the darkness/' Sec how difTerent|y and 
pleas^nily it* reads when wc get rid of the 
thpoloj^ian. Now phllo?iopti£rs arc jusE 
to the fact that ihcjre never was an 
absolute bcj^inning. It is outlunkable* What 
* wa® before iliflt? There may ht a conveci- 
tiopal bginuiurt to some isolated but 

any action^ or fact, or state# is always the 
consequence of a former fact» state, or actio^p 
]f w^e draw a lijid atei date and speak of iT\c 
So-and'Eo Era* that* line is entirely artificiaK^ 
and if history h estamlncd t>ne will find that 
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• " Things \v^rc going on ” all over the world 
•just as usual at the moment of our artificial 
line. We'^onl^ find a aeries of sequences. 
Every moment ts a new creation in one Kense, 
as that e!tact state of affairs is new, and will 
never be exactly repeated. The present State 
of afiairs grew, it was not created ; so did every 
other Slate of affairs. We cannot conceive the 
creation, or the destruction of matter, nor can 
w'c conceivfi the creation of motion or energy 
— only their tranaformation. We can place no 
^ boundary to time or space j-they are adminedE’ 
infinite. All these are nccessary'to the concep- 
ilop of a moving universe,-and we cannot 
conceive of as being derived from nothing, and 
neither did the andeots, despite their love of 
the n^iraculous. “ Creation " of any slate of 
affairs ia therefore a perfectly natural series of 
changes, of ^hich we sec no beginning nor 
end, and has nothing supernatural about it. 
This world may grow colder or hotter til l life is 
impossible on it. It may be broken up or- 
melted by collision, but its energy and its 
matter will simply be re-arranged and a 
new state of affairs will follow. The 
ift-lcstiy writer therefore mlakcs the mistake 
^of writing words which can convey no 
reasonable or inielligible Idea to our minds. 
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Like many other fallacies, such as a perpetual^ 

motion machine. It is qu1tc*^y to state how 
it is done in words, but anyone wbo tries to 
materialise iftesi: words into something real at 
once sees their fallacy- it is extremely prob>^ 
able that tins account of creation was written 
by Ezra (Ezilras) or some other Perso-Baby- 
lonian priest sent from tlic new capital Sushan 
to organise the Hebrew’s Temple practices, 
and re'Composc their scriptures, as was the case ■ 
with J)©th Ezra and^Nchemiah. When Jahweh 
told Ezra " I will reveal again all that lias ' 

been loEt,.tfic secrets of the times and the 
“ end," Ezra replica—'* Thy law is burnt, • 

“ therefore node can know the past or future, 

” send thy Holy Ghost unto me and I shall 
*' write what 4135 been done since the begin- 

Here we have the same w'ord flie beginning 
containing the same fallacy. 'J'hc priestly 
writer of Genesis having stated his be- 
’ginning," then seems to have commenced 
the world-wide tale of the Queen of Heaven or 
Ark, and then, remembering that the Hebrews 
detested the fenitnine in their mythoIogk'aJ 
Hierarchy and knev* of no great Waters or 
Ocean, began a plain tale of^ literary man. a - 
mere catalogue, stating that the gods made all 
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put of a vacuum. The idea of a Cod was then 
lit'a very fUdd state. Baby lon, for instance, 
had many^ods, Fut a cuneiform tablet ^ivea us 
a list showing all these godb^reduced to rrtani-> 
festations of Marduk, so that polytheism and 
nvonotheism existed side by side. 

So the first chapter of Geneeis was probably 
written in view of a circle or band of gods. 
Sayce. corroborated by Mr. Pinches, and the 
Rev. J, G. Ball, tell us that YA AVA or [a Va 
or IHVH, for it may be rejid cither wayand 
is the sacred Tetrofirammaton orjour letters of 
the Hebrews which was read Jehovah, ivas a 
'Babylonian god given to or imposed upon the 
Hebrews whilst under Babylonian rule, go the 
later chapters where the god is Jehovah of the 
Aledni may refer to the separate tribal god just 
then given to them. 

But King Jaines*s translators rendered the 
plural word Elohim " gods " into the singular 
“ God " to support our confession of faith 
which required a single god, as we are supposed ^ 
to be monotheists (although really iritheUts 
believing in 3 Trinity). Ebhim or HlMm is 
simply the plural of Eiol^jt; EM, to tvhom Jesus 
cried when deserted on t^ie Cross, and always 
means " gods," and this was well known to 
the translators, as they always take care tp 
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transJutc It fts “ gods " in the thousands o| 
times it relfltefi to the '' got}} '* of tlie Phflis- 
tmee or other tion-Hebrew ifcllon, 4iui always 
as " God" whcft it relates to the Hebrew 
heavenly host. 

Every tribe mentioned in the Bible had its 
band of Eli for Ale oak tree spirits), who 
helped them to fiAht their battles, as did the 
Greek gods in tbu Trojan wars, aad there was 
absolutely no dilTeretice between the Elohim " 
of tjio Hebrews ^d thoRc of their enemies, 
the Amorites^ or Canannites, and even the ' 
Hebrew writers confess that other baatk of 
Eloi bad dominion over then) in the past' 
tIsaiah Kxi,, 13). 

But James's translators and the modern 
authors of the Revised Version enter 4iito a 
conspiracy not only to make a band of gods 
into an-.4lni)ghty God of whicK the Hebrews 
had then no conception, but they use a capital 
G in (he ease of the Hebrew gods to give it a 
holiness It totally lacked, and a small g to the 
ftther man's gods to make them unholy or 
pagan. 

The Use of thn y^prd God in the F.nglish 
translation has led y^o an entirely erroneous 
conception of the meaning cd these scriplurcs.* 
.The modern Idea of a God is a being infinite 
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^and eternal, omniscient and omifipotent, and, 
if considered to ‘‘rtile ” at all, ruling the whole 
universe. • r 

When the Hebrew scriptnres were written 
every tribe in Palestine had its own band of 
Elohim, like the Hebrews and some of them 
had a personal leading god like JAVA or 
Jehovah who had no omniscience but was a 
great blundering angry giant. He acted as a 
tyrant even to his own chosen people, and was 
of the common type—a Fear god. ' ^ 

The application of the exalted modern idea 
of a^God to the jealous petty (ribal god of the 
"Hebrews has given an absolutely false idea of 
the whole trend of the^Hebrew mythology. 

The Rev. Sir George Cox in his Life of 
Colenfo regretted that the English Bible trans¬ 
lators did not^ use the actual Hebrew words, 
instead of the quite different Saxon wflrds, for 
God and Lord. “ For the Hebrew gods,” 
wrote Sir George, “ were in no way distin- , 
“ guished from the Elohim of the nations 
” around them, and the Semitic nations had 
^no special monotheistic tendencies, and 
‘Vthose of the Aryans were decidedly poly- 
“ theistic.” * 

The tying down of the Religions of the 
Western nations to the idea of a polytheisti*? 
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Divine company with a savage tribal god^as* 
leader has been a disastrous i^lsforfune for the 
Western Cburchi^. and all sensihle men will 
rejoice when the‘western mind is freed from 
the old shackle* of Yahweh Irea or the Wrath¬ 
ful Jove of the Fear gods. 

Sir George Cox thought that had the savage 
names been givcni as arc all other names m 
the Bible, in their native form they might not _ 
have so enslaved the western mind. 

Tlfe curious thiOg is that it is the modern , 
western ecclcstastlcs who perpetuate this fraud, 
to impose a foreign god on us not the Jews, _ 
who might have been pardoned for stretching 
a point in favour of their old gods. 

I mention these facts to emphasise the fact 
that ip dealing with this subject ve are in the 
domain^of pure mytirology, atuto^n^ of shr^s 
and paiehcs, because the word F.Iohim, 

“ gods,*' is used all through the first chapter 
•and down to the third verse of the second 
chapter, when It suddenly changes to a new 
story of creation by lahveh or lovd of the 
Elohim, head of a band of gods, just ^ 
Marduk was head of*ihe Babylonian gods, or 
Jupiter of the Roman heavenly host. , 

This Yahveh, or lawa, or loVc, guides matters 
through Eden, except where Eve and the 
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lerpcnt discuss the Jove's threat of death and 
the serpent,*but,^trange to say. Eve and the 
serpent sn/ It vi'as " the £ods " who made the 
threat not Jove, and he says That " the gods ” 
know very well that they shall not die; but, on 
the contrary, gain so immensely that they shall 
“ be as gods,” through the eating of the Fruit. 

Then it is Yovo of the Eli circle who '‘walks 
^ “ in the garden irt the cool of the evening,** 
while in the Cain and Abel story (an incident 
,introduced at a late date) his lov£ alonc-^ihe 
Eli gods have been abandonedr In chapter 
jive 4he narrator must be an' earlier writer, 
because he goes back to polytheistic Elohim 
“gods." 

Witi| this glimpse of the gods who “ have 
“ their day and cease to he,’* w'e can rf^turn 
to the formal priestly account of creation. 

Research into the form of the language em¬ 
ployed shows that it was written at a late date, 
when Greek philosophy was beginning to be ' 
heard of in other countries, and when the old 
Olympic gods, of whom Yove was one, ivcre 
becoming discredited; hence the scribe was 
evidently uneasy in setting down the old raging 
sea or the fertile abyss atoriee, and set about to 
make a more scientific and consistent account. 

But it seems as though the new account had 
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been written without due doliberalion, as iHfere 
could not be light without rfe sun^ nor firm, 
herbs, and irnit trees with no warm sun nor 
any rain^ as the temperature would be hun¬ 
dreds of degrees below zero ; hut U has been 
criticised so often by men of great Learning 
and keen minds, and shown to he untenable 
from any point of view, that we nrted spend no 
more time over it here. 

It^ems to havejjeen hastily composed, per¬ 
haps to mcet^ " felt want/' and shows a for- ' 
mality of statement and a paucity of imagina¬ 
tion which is entirejy foreign to natural myth.' 

It may have been constructed by Ezra or 
Nehcmiaht whO| coming from tho highly 
educated Persian court, could not* teach 
childish myths, and so produqgd a harmless, 
colourl^ catalogue of creation. 

The phrase, " each after his kind,” ten times 
* repKUeJ. not only Illustrates the official Scribe 
type of mind, but it shows no proper imagina¬ 
tion of creation, as the creator was simply 
manufacturing from an already existing niot^l 
or sample—" his kityJ/’ whereas at firet all was 

made out of nothing—a void. ^ 

But it contains many local elcitients which 
we will examine, and It brings us into contact 
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the human element of sex, snd so opens 
up a wide dbm3ip‘jii mythoJo^. 

Having Tnadc heaven and earth and living 
things, " the gods said let its make man in our 
" image, after our likeness, and let t/iem have 
" dominion over the fish of the sea, etc.," 
which shows two thingfl, hnit that the gods were 
always plural, and, second, that man was also 
plural, as shown by the word them "; and as 
" the gods " did not make two mascuHne 
^ human beings, the plural word man " m^ns 
mankind, and must also mean two of different 
sex, Jit man and woman. I mention this be¬ 
cause in the actual creation it says : " So the 
" goda created man in'fits own image, in the 
" image of the gods created he him; male and 
" female created he them," and I have heard 
it argued that V his own image ” referred only 
to " him," or only man, and not to " them," 
which included woman. But the whole pass¬ 
age shows that this creation “ in his own 
** image " included woman, so the band of 
gods either included gods of both sexes, or they 
were hermaphroditic, as the ancients held. 
TRe next interesting poht is that the com¬ 
mandment, " Be fruitful^ and multiply," is 
twice repeated, otice to the beasts and once 
to the human pair, so that sexual intercourse 
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which ii th^ faU) and child-birth, instead oi 
being, as we are taught, (the first) ^ crime Snd 
(the second) a curse, were actually commanded 
from the very moment of man and woman s 
crcatioe, and required two sese*. 

The third point is that the gods gave every 
tree In whicJi U the fruit of a tree yielding 
“ seed, to you it shall be for meat. There is 
no injunction against eating any fruit here; in 
fact, there is an implied injunction to eat of 
eucty fruit- Thes^ are the Gpecial points which 
may interest ys in the artificial account written 
to fill an important page in church dogma, but 
otherwise of little luiman or rational interest. 


■ft 





CHAPTER III 


THIRD AODOUNT, EDEN. AND CAIN AND ABEL 

i 

• ^ In the thrrd account of creation, bciitiniog 

at the fourth verse of the second chapter of 
^ Genesis, we have a story fdll of HeHrew ?oIk‘ 
lore, and bringing us into eontacivitb the foJk- 
^re,of other old nations; a stcfiy with a strong 
TaJestinian flavour, but portions of it of world¬ 
wide origin. In the-first chapter, with the 
curious fragment of two myths and the priestly 
list or catalogue of creation, the account has 
no format intiipduction,, but starts off ^ith the 
direct statement of creation. The third ^ 
account is introduced with the statement that 
' These are the generations of the heavens and ' 

*' the earth when they were created in the day 
“ that the Lord God made the earth and the 
"Jieavene," and this was evidently at one time 
tht real beginning of -tfic edition of the 
J^ebrew writings. In the first account it de¬ 
scribed the creation aa having been carried out 
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by ■■ ihc fiods." Elohim. whcrtas ribw jtsays ' 
was carried out by the individual Jehovah *r* 
Yflhveh or lt>v4 or Yov5. for that Is more like 
the sound of the jiamc used than the oll.crs. 
The use of O or A in such wordti is of little 
consequence, as A Is often sounded as O in 
English : In all ” or war ” A has exactly 
the sound of O In off " or " on.*; In the 
Hebrew it k simply l.V. or I.O,, with pauses 
between. It w*ib written IHVII or IhOb, and ^ 
the Hebrew tradition is that the scribes put In 
■ lie vowels from A'donai (the prosthetic A in , 
Adonai does "nol count), which word was 
silways spoken d'hen the sacred teiragtem- ^ 
maton " (four IcticTs) was encountered, as it 
was, like the sun, too h5ly to be pronounced : 
in fact, any,attempt to pronounce ij| 
punished with death. So the sounds of the O 
and Ai iiere used, and lOVE, the wime as the 
vocal Ivc of lupitcr, the sky father, when in 
ancient limes his name was tovis or lovos, 

* is the proper pronunciation of the name of the 
Hebrew tribal god Yov4 or Iov£, for the 
English J does not exist in any other language, 
and our Jesus should be pronouncud Yesus or 
lesua. love is a m which travelled from 
India through Babylonia, Persia, Palestine., 
and Greece to Rome, beginning as lU, then 


r 
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^ TO, and (the U being then on)/known in the 
form) W, ftom thnt a][ the«e nations 
had gods^or a t7nic. 

It is onir the timidity of tjur scholars which 
prevents them from writing lOVE, or even 
JOVR, for “ Jehovah," but their church mem- 
ben! would see the identity of the Hebrew god 
with the Roman, Weli, they ttrere identical, 
thunderersr maiden hunters, vengeful guds,— 
' well called Divine,—gods of wine. 



• We write Jehovah, wlychds Jeova, with the 
final vowel A. But scholars now write it 
•Yahweh, which is Yawc, so they now say the 
final vowel should be E, V and W are pr«*. 


♦ 
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Dounccd everywhere the sarne, therefore 
should be In Intcrdfltional language fnve or in 
English Iav6 or Yajvd, and aa A and O replace 
each other and are often pronounced thefiamc, 
ai in “ war ’* and “ nor." so the word Yav£ 
waa in all probability pronounced Yove or 
love or Jove (they are all the same), and so the 
identity of the Hebrew and Roman gods is 
made clear. 

Th^t -they were of identical character can be 
easily established by a comparison of lists of - 
their deeds and crimes, but perhaps the hesl 
evidence is that Jupiter was freely worshipped, , 
and prayed to, and sacrificed to, in the Roman 
Churches, even in St. i^eier’s, as late as 1S13. 
the time of Mkhacl Angelo and Raphael-, Not 
onlv so, but his exploits as miracle plays were 
enacted -alternately with Christian miracle 
• plays in the Churches- (Roma tind Its Story, 
by Glover.) 

The true position of our J may be seen from 
its use In Jerufialcm, called Yerusalem by all 
the other nations, and epeit [erusalem, or even 
Hlerusalcm, etc. • 

If Jehovah and iove had been common ^ 
natnes, say, of towns or geographical features, 
tHey would have been identified long ago, but 
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* they tQUc|^ on the “ holy iround ” of Church 
Dogma, so they?arc left icvcrcly atone. 

Now, tfic ** sky father,'’ Jupiter, was always 
the crcflttvc god, and so his name was the 
flymholic representation on which I have 
touched in pp, 19-23, In which the two sexes 
were required for creation in general, as they 
arc requirc^d for the creation, of each indlvi' 
^ dual. In the account of creation taught in 
Persia, there was also a garden of Eden, or 
a delight, which held aU the'Seeds of Creation; 
and Yima, who, like the Babylonian Marduck, 

, w'a? empowered .to bring abo'nt creation, and 
comes under the class we Call Earth makers or 
creators, Gee^urges dt Ge-orgea (our Saint 
George), was given a ring and a dagger to bring 
about creation. Now, the ring is O of the 
Indian Om, ond means the female, while the 
dagger or piercer, with its crossed handle, a tri¬ 
form article, invariably means the male. The 
tale goes on to explain that the ring is the door ' 
or entrance to the garden containing all the 
seeds. With these two symbols, which signify 
double sex, just as do our clergy with their 
gSwns. Yima (or Yania) (Jfoceeded to produce 
^all life—men, beaste. and all the wealth of life 
in the World. Now, O and U arc the same 
letters and the same symbol, as in Om andf 
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Uma, and as the Romans had only one , 

V, for both U and V, we see tlijjt O ind V arc 
the same. This is why lOVR was thtTmembcr 
of the fiod-band tho was selected for the 
creation. But the names of all fiods are 
creative symbols, and the Elohim were simply 
the plural of El or 1 (who w-as also AL 11. 
and Ol), the Aod of Asia, who was written 
down I, or any upright post or pillar which 
is the symbol for man or man’s creative organ, 
and hdflcc of the crontive god. So we see the 
phallic creative name repeated twice in 
Yahwch of the £lohim, who becomea Utc 
Creator In the third »occount of creation; bvii 
each could create separaiely. 

Wc have seen that the first account was that 
of a female brmging forth life, nnd the ad^ond 
was that of a band of doubl£-sesed gods 
. miraculously creating eveiytSnng out of 
nothing (or a vacuum), and man and woman 
created together at the same time | while the 
third makes a specially chosen god, lOVE of 
the Eli band of gods, act the part of Crcaioi^ 
" in the day that Yahweh (or iOVE) of the 
" Elohim made the earth and the heavens and 
*' every plant of the field "—evidently all made 
at one time; but there is a carious proviso— 
■‘tvery plant of the field ficJore if tras in the 
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» ‘\eaTtht and every herb of the field bcjare it 
" We 3re here in presence not of the 

coinpiJc(rc3t3togiic of 1st Genesis, but of true 
folk-lore, with all hs odd snatches of older 
fables and its short-sighted gods conimon to 
the childish fables of all early tribes, such as 
we still find in many parts of Africa, Asia, and 
America. 

We see that Yima had :i garden in which to 
create before such creation spread to the earth, 
_ so here in Genesis 11, n-e have creation of 
"every plant ie/ore it was rn the carth.*^ 
^ There are talcs in savage trlbca of creation in 
a magical part of the earth, a sacred cave, a 
sacred Jake, and in the-Persian a sacred garden, 
and here we have a faint echo of such a 
Creation. But the scribe who wrote it, down 
seems to havjp been puzzled by this^creation 
before it was in the earth, bo he proceeds to 
explain that this was because lOVE of the 
Elohini had forgotten to make rain, and, like - 
a careful horticulturist, he stored away his 
hastily created " plants " and " herbs of the 
field," probably in heaven, till the ground was 
properly prepared by rah for the plants. Rut 
^ then It occurred to the story-teller that another 
agency was nccoisary for the proper growth of 
plants of the field,” and that was cultivation 
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of the soil. He therefore reflects, “ there 
"was liot a man to tUl the'A^tirttf"j again 
the childish oversieht commorf to alUgods and 
giants. But he seems to think that for a first 
planting the lillmg might be delayed, so he 
5:iy«. ** But I here wijnl up a mist from me 
*■ earth and watered the whole face of the 
" ground. So we must suppose that this mist 
allowed ilie plants, now transplanted from 
heaven (or The Garden) to take root and 
begin*tb grow, Tpien lOVE of the Alc-im 
"formed thc.man*' (neceisary for tillioA) 

" out of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
■* into his nostrils tl^^ breath of life; and man * 
" became a living soul," 

This making of man from the dust of the 
ground fmoistened by mist, and thus fosmmg 
day) Ts one of the moat universa^ fables in the 
world, irtid every nation on earth speaks or 
’ has spoken of the Creator as the " Potter, 
.witness Omar's fine sardonic question, refer¬ 
ring to men misformed through no fault o 
their own--" What, did the hand, then, of the 
Potter shake?" Everyone pities the man of 
mis-shapen body, no one, cicept savages 
and boys, thinks of fining, stoning, torturing, 
or even imprisoning anyone dor this ; yet the * 
roan born with a mlS'shapcn mind is visited 
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with a[| tficse palna and pcnakics, (n«t«:ad of 
hctng coa^sidercd as a patho!oj$ical subject like 
the hunchbackr It wants a twentieth century 
Omar to make us feel the stupidity of our 
methods of treating "crime.” But to our 
foikdorc, I am iitdined to think that the end 
of verse 7 is the end of another fragment 
founded on the separate creation of living 
things in a sacred grove, or cave, or garden, 
• or lake, and that the Eden story was borrowed 
from the PeTrian story of creation, as tfie new 
- creation in Eden docs not state that lOVE 
made "every plant," etc., hut firat that he 
r planted a garden castwar^rin Eden . 

" and (verse 9) out of the* ground made lOVE 
" to gro^ every treer*’ etc., while in verse S 
he hfl/1 already done all this. This islike Yima s 
garden, which contained all the seeds of 
creation, and they only wanted soiricoite to 
make them grow out of the ground, not a 
creation from a vacuuni. So we see what a 
number of the world's myths are combined in 
this, the latest edition perhaps, of all the 
sacred myths. But what became of the man 
IpVE had created outside .the garden? The 
Bible tells us twice, inverses 8 and IS, that 
“ Eli-band " took the man, and 

" put him in the garden of Eden to dress It 
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■* and to keep ft." We saw that after making ^ 
every plant ol the fteld and ever/ herb <ff 
" ihc field ” he had suddenly ?JiBcov#red that 
" there was no mart it> till the ground, but 
although he immediately make» a man, he 
does not set him to till the ground for the 
" plants and herbs *' he had just created, 
although that was the immediate purpose in 
creating this working gardener. 1'hai is why 
1 think we are here in the presence of another 
myth, p with verse 8, interposed to cover the 
join; as in verse 9 w*e find a new creation and a 
long digression about rivers and gold and pre¬ 
cious atones, the Irag/nente of a description of 
heaven as it is in Revelatjon- 
Now, as far as we have gone in this com¬ 
bination of folk-lore we find three fiiatements 
made dbout man, and two of them also include 
women. *'1110 first was the firfti command 
' immediately they were made, " Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, so that 
woman was created for child-birth, and^ both 
were eommanded to bring it about, as it is still 
inculcated by all parsons and priests in the 
marriage service. They were given every 
in which is fruit, to “ you it shall be for meat," 
w'ith no fruit forbidden: and tjstly, that Adam 
w|s specially made because " there was no 
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* “ man to till the ground;” so be was doomed 
* t<5 labour^efore Jie was made. The garden of 

Eden se^ms even to have been made speci¬ 
ally in order to provide maji with the work of 
tillage or “ to dress and keep it,” lOVE 
fearing perhaps that ” Satan finds some mis- 
“ chief still for idle hands to do.” 

The making of the garden of delight is 
very probgbly a quite separate account of 
• creation, derived from Persia, which had 
Yima’s creative garden, of which the ring O 

• or Om is the gateway to all the seeds of life, 
and Persia also had an Eden, fiat, like all our 

. Bible myths, the scribe sought to rationalise 
this account (as in the creative list) and to 
localise it, as we shall see, in Eden; and, lastly, 
to familiarise or bring the tal^ down to the 
modern tastes of those for whom it was com¬ 
posed. We'* hear much of rivers r, in both 
Testaments, as these Semitic nations suffered 
from heat and drought in summer, and a river 
was a source of joy to all inhabitants of such" 
lands. But in ** Revelation ” there is a river 
flowing out of the throne of the god or lamb, 
apparently arising miraculously there; and 
there is also a river wKjich seems to miracu- 
r lously arise in Eden, but the scribe immedi¬ 
ately tries to ratfonalise it by telling that, after 
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all, it was only, the source of fftur ^ell-known 

streams. Then in Revelation, and ^ewher<», • 
Heaven is full of ^old crowns and^precious 
stones, jasper, sardine stone, emerald, sap¬ 
phire, chalcedony, sardonyx, chrysolite, beryl, 
amethyst, pearls—pearls big enough to form 
gates—streets of pure gold, and so on, as in 
the cavern of Ali Baba. So the first Eden was 
no doubt far away in heaven, but then mortal 
man could not have lived there, and this was 
purely a garden; so the gold and precious 
stones*werd relegated to the land of the rivers 
when the Pisoif compasseth the land of Havi- 
lah, “ where there is gold,'' and, Jew-like, t?he 
writer lovingly apprises it, “ and the gold of 
“ that land was good, afid there is Bdellium 
‘‘ and Onyx-stone," so he renders the tale quite 
local apd familiar. "And Yave or love (or in 
" English^form, Jove) of the Eli bost took the 
^ " man and put him in the garden of Eden to 
" dress it and to keep it." Of course, we are 
xlealing with pure myth where * wishes are 
horses," and one man could miraculously 
accomplish anything; but as we are sometimes 
asked to believe the Eden myth as an actual^ 
human occurrence, imagine what sort of a 
task Adam was set. Eden contained (verse 9) 
" every tree that is pleasant fo the sight and 
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“ good fo# food,” besides whatever love put 
, m when.he “ planted ” the garden, and such a 
collecting woulfl fill very many thousands of 
acres. Now Adam was especially made to till 
the ground (and tilling “heeds implements), 
and he was put in Eden “ to dress it and keep 
it.” What w’ith “ tilling ” and “ dressing and 
keeping ” the largest arboricultural garden the 
world has ever imagined, needing spades, hoes, 
scythes, saws, axes, and no doubt some sort of 
wheelbarrow to carry away the debris, poor 
Adam had to perform -a perfect labour of 
Hercules, and must truly have ” eaten his 
‘‘.bread in the sweat of his face ” long before 
the ‘‘ Fall.” r 

The idea of a river in heaven or in Eden, 
for that was originally in heaven, was a com¬ 
mon one, and in Psalm 46, 4,'one finds that 
‘‘ there is a river the streams whereof shall 
‘‘ make glad the city of God, the noly place 
‘‘ of the tabernacles of the Most High.” Or, 
again. Psalm 65, 9-13 —“ Thou visitest the 
‘‘ earth and watereth it; thou greatly enrichest 
it with the river of God, which is full of 
‘‘ water; thou preparest their corn, when thou 
hast so provided then* for it. Thou waterest 
‘‘ the ridges thereof abCndantly; thou causeth 
rain to descend into the furrows thereof; 
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“ thou makest it soft with shov^ers; thou 
“ blesseth the Springing thereo'f; thou crown- ^ 
“ est the year with thy goodness, ^and th% 

“ paths drop fatness. They ^rop upon the 
“ pastures of the wilderness, and the little hills 
” rejoice on every side. The pastures are 
“ clothed with flocks; the valleys are covered 
“ over with corn; they shout for joy, also do 
“ they sing.” The Hebrew could truly touch 
great heights in poetry. To return to the 
garden of delight. 

” Aad Jove of the^Eli host commanded the 
“ man, saying, ^Of every tree of the garden 
” thou shall freely eat. But of the tree of the 
” knowledge of good^and evil thou shalt not 
“ eat; for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
" thou shalt surely die.” He had formerly 
(Genesis i., 29) been told to eat the fruit of 
every tree, but that was another creation story. 

There \were two trees in the garden, one the 
* tree of life and the other of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and we must note that it was 
quite open to Adam to eat of the Tree of Life 
and live for ever; but he was forbidden to gain 
any knowledge of good and evil. 

The Hebrew mythology is the only one. 
which gives an account with two trees of 
miraculous power. Evidently the Tree of 
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K*nowledge wa§ introduced for some reason, 

and it \yas probably done to degrade know¬ 
ledge. The Hfbrews were the most ignorant, 
and henee stubborn, tribe in the Semitic group 
of the East, and ignorance*is never an admirer 
of knowledge i the really ignorant man hates 
and fears the man with learning. So the Tree 
of Knowledge may have been introduced to 
cause a prejudice against Greek knowledge 
under thefTalmudic denunciation, “ Cursed be 
“ he that teaches his son the wisdom of the 
“Greeks.” 

The Hebrew scribes seem ,to have incor¬ 
porated in their whole scripjures their hatreds 
of various lands in which they had been cap¬ 
tive. Their plaguq? of Egypt and Exodus, 
which was not an exodus, but a forcible expul- 
siom, of syphilitic and leprous* slaves, as told 
by all historians, are a blow of revenge for their 
enslavement^in Egypt, their intense hatred of 
Babylon, and keen rejoicing at her downfall, 
and their slandering of Nebuchadnazzer, g. 
great king, is a spiteful literary revenge for 
their enslavement there; and knowledge as the 
cause of all trouble and downfall, is probably a 
ehit at Greece, where tljiey were also enslaved. 

“ And Jove of the Eli^host said it is not good 
“ that the man.should be alone. 1 will make 
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“ an help mee^ for him.” ” And t)ut of the 
” ground Jove of the god circje form/d everif 
” beast of the field, and every k)wl of the air, 
” and brought them to Adam to see what he 
” would call then?, . . . but for Adam 

” there was not found an help meet for him.” 

Evidently it was not very high classed help 
meet for him which was wanted. This creation 
by Jove was Quite different from that in the 
first chapter; there the Eli group formed man 
and woman simultaneously and evidently con- 
siderecf them, as they^hould be, equals, especi¬ 
ally equals as tc> producing children and in 
intelligence as to*having dominion over the 
animals and as to eatihg every kind of fruit. 

This was a picture of the status of woman 
under Babylonian law. She was man’s abso¬ 
lute eqyal in tlie eye of the law—in tracfing, 
holding property, working, and administering 
, there were no restrictions. 

Note her position in the creation of the 
second chapter;—” And the Jove of the Eli 
” circle caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam 
” and he slept; and he took one of his ribs 
” and closed up the flesh instead thereof: and 
” the rib which Jove oJ^the El band had taken 
” from man made he a woman and brought 
” her unto the man.” 
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Here is a vefy different creation of woman, 
giving hW a very subordinate place, which, we 
shall see, was *a doctrine which the Jewish 
Nabis retained ever domiij^ant. 

Here we have the ** Ish,” man, and Isha, 
woman, very old words, from which come 
Esh, love, and also fire or passion. We note 
from the 28th verse that although naked they 
were not ^ashamed, while after eating of the 
fruit of the tree of the “ knowledge ” of good 
and evil they became ashamed. This-c§use of 
the Fall, sexual intercourse, is given in nearly 
all mythologies, and very clearly, and distinctly 
in that of the Hindus, as,we shall see. 

It is always the same old story; the man 
blamed the woman, and the woman blamed 
the serpent, which is the sexual passion of the 
man, as it is, all the world over, the symbol of 
the phallus and of sexual passion. -> 

It was chosen because a serpent’s bite is so 
secret and so deadly, and sexual disease was ir^ 
the olden time quite as incurable and as deadly 
as the poison of the cobra. 

I have treated this subject somewhat fully 
*in my Symbolism, giving ample proof of this 
view. K 

The woman confesses that she did eat, 
and then comes the cursing scene. But there 
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is one passage utterly mutilated, an(^*is quit» 
unintelligible in consequence. i 
When the first writers penned the*Hebrew 
Scriptures they w^re saturated with phallic 
ideas, of which a few still remain in the Bible. 
But the Rabbis gave what Milton calls their 
“ insulse rule,” which commanded the tran¬ 
scribers and readers to tone down all direct 
references to the phallic parts of their god, or 
of men and women by which reproduction 
were symbolised, as» well as to the sexual 
passions, which-were originally very nakedly 
described; and commanding that ” all the 
” words which in the Ihw are written obscenely 
” must be changed to more civil words.” 
” Fools,” said Milton, “ who would teach 
“ men to read more decently than (jod 
” thought good to write.” Perhaps if Milton 
^had known that it was an ignorant scribe 
under the name of ” Jove of the band of El 
•iigods,” who wrote, he would not have pro¬ 
tested so vehemently. Well, these changes 
have gone on till a great many passages are 
entirely devoid of meaning, but sufiicient have 
survived to enable us tr see that the Hebrew 
Scriptures conformed to all the ancient folk¬ 
lore, wisdom tales, or creation stories, by 
being intensely phallic. So well have the 
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''traces Seen removed that the greatest scholars 
can often only guess at the original form of 
the mutilated passages, byt the meaning is still 
quite clear even in the English (again Bowdler* 
ised) translation in the passages as to “ Tail ” 
in Job, 40, 17; “Rock,” Deut., 32, 18; 
“Feet,” Judges, 3, 24; and Ezekiel, 16, 25; 
Song of Solomon, 5, 4; Isaiah, 7, 20; “Thigh, 
Gen., 24, 2; Numb., 5, 27; “ Heel,” Gen., 
3, 15; “Heels,” Jer^, 13, 22; .“Hand,” 
Isaiah, 7, 10; and many more passages. But 
a real search would reveal a widespread 
phallism in Holy wriu I'deal with this more 
fully in my earlier volume. 

But the disguising is pretty well done, and 
th*e phrase about the serpent and the woman 
and their jfeed might easily mean that a man 
by instinct would attempt to kil? a snake by 
bruising its head under his heel, and in return 
it might bruise his heel by a bite. But surely 
it would have been necessary not only to 
bruise the head but to crush it so as to kill, 
and a snake cannot “ bruise ” one’s heel, it 
can only bite it. 

But Dr. Donaldson long ago gave us the 
true meaning in a Latin treatise, as it was too 
obscene for English, and one must refer to his 
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buok ” for thtt (rue rejidii^ of 

phraw. * 4 

Then Jove curses ihe woman ap'parciitly 
with child-birth, forgetting that the Alc-im or 
band of El god», of whom Jov^ was one, had 
already commanded her to be " fruitful and 
multiply,** it is not Epecially recorded that 
Jot£ of the Eli gods docs actually say to the 
pair in the third account of creafton, " Be 
*' fruitful and multiply,** but he speaks to the 
womarf familiarly of her conception as an 
understood thing, so the repetition of the 
direct command'(the command most fre¬ 
quently given to man in the Bible) to be 
"Fruitful and multiply,'-* was apparently in 
this third account quite unnecessary, or some 
scribe, seeing the contradiction, cut it out- 
There might have been a story saying that be- 
fore the curse the bringing forth of young had 
been painless and he was making it the ex¬ 
tremely painful operation which Holy Writ so 
vividly describes to ua so often (** cryeth out 
like a woman in travail *'), but in any esse the 
expurgation here carri^ out renders the pass- * 
age unintelligible. Sue?) expurgation w-as com¬ 
manded in the Talmud as themation became 
more civilised, as primitive man always used 
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" naked‘s" signs or words far *' nakod ” parts 

or sitia. 

Then goes on to curse the roan with 
labouri and condenitifi hi^ to h*s bread 
*' in the sweat of his faccj” but he had specially 
created him ** to fill a felt want, suddenly 
remembering ** there was not a man to till the 
ground,” and he seems to have "planted" 
Eden to supply the idle man with work. How 
he could make Adam do more is difficult to 
see, bewusu Adam had at hU ereation work set 
him which even a thousand men could not do, 
and it is difficult to sen haw he could 
have sweated more if he had been given the 
wJiole world to cultivate. But Jove seems (a 
have been spiteful, so he says not bnly shall 
you work but 1 shall cauKe tht earth to bring 
forth *' Thorns and Thistles ** speclafly " to 
thee." 80 that the poor man's worS should he_ 
uselessly hampered. As a great God's work 
the story eshibits a piece of contemptible spit&r 
hut as a piece of folkdore it is delightful. All 
children when telling stories run on and 
happily forget all logical sequences, making 
* their Giants or God^ (they are the same 
originally) very strong, hut forgetful and 
stupid as babes in reasoning or foresight, and 
this Edenic account of creation has a delighti^ 
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fully blundcrlill^ and forfietfur find and ia a 

fine sample of pure foJk-lor^ myth. ^ That h 
W 3 B, as we all know, the aexuat act ^Ich was 
the crime fin spitf of direct commandB to 
commit it) is shown by Adam reco^tnising that 
his " wife *' would produce children, as it says 
tGen. tii., 29), "And Adam called his wife's 
" name Eve because she was the mother of all 
" living/' This must have been a commenta¬ 
tor’s marginal note which has slipped Into the 
text, 3 ^ this introduction of commentfltor's re¬ 
marks was one^ of iTie very greatest agencies 
used in building up the Bible as we know iL 
Of course Eve not yet a mother at all.^o 
the naming of her ihtja was premature, just as 
was the indication of marriage in verse 24. 

Thun Jov£ of the Elobim (speaking doubt¬ 
less io'the ring of gods assembled to witness 
this draiTMi), " Behold the man k become as 
' ** one of ui to know good and evil, and now* 
lest he put forth his hand and take aiso of 
" the tree o} Life ctnd cat and live for ever. 
" Therefore the Jove sent him forth from the 
" garden of Eden to till the ground from 
" whence he w*as taken." ^ 

Here we see from tfiis passage that the gods 
had intended to prohibit the eating of the tree 
of life also, but had forgotten it. "So he 
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" (Jrove^out the man and he pfaced at the East 
*' of the of Eden Cherubim and a 

" flaming sword, which turned every way. to 
'* keep the way of the Tree of Li/a> 

The cause of the changs in the original 
story and the introduction of the Tree of 
Knowledge may have tain in the Impossibility 
of malting and completing an actual irans- 
gression through a Tree of Life, Had man 
really ealen of it, man would, as the gods 
feared, “ live for ever/J which, of .course, 
would make him a god (an impossible post- 
tion, as he could not, as o^god, he deprived 
of immortality), so the pfiesi sought for a form 
of accotnplished trapsgressiQn, something for¬ 
bidden, and yet wilfully done !n face of the 
prohibition, as an escuse to bring Eden to an 
end, and he found it in the caercising of the 
sexual act. *The “ golden age ” existed in all 
mythologies, but it must come fo an end some¬ 
how*, and various means are chosen accordin;^ 
to the country in which the myth took its rise. 

So It was to prevent man from having eternal 
life, to prevent him from living for ever, that 
^ he w’as expelled from ^dcn. 

These delightfully forgetful Folk-lore gods 
had entirely overlooked the fact that there was 
an utterly unprotected Tree of Life In the 
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garden, and thef had forgotten To forbid eating 
its fruit along with that of Knoii^lcdgc, ^nd ther 
suddenly wakened up to the faA that juan and 
woman were curjoi 4 S about fruits and might at 
any montent cat of the Tree of Life and live 
for ever,^^ and so become real gods and 
perhaps dilute the pure blue blood of the 
House of Lords with plebeian blood, the 
greatest sacrilege imaginable, so ihpy hurried 
down and drove out the man. What they did 
with ^Jie w'oman is one of those hidden 
myslcfiefi so delightful m all true folk-lore. 
The narrator lorgot lo tell us. Bui the 
omission may be parLof an intention betrayfed 
all through the story, and In fact all through 
the Hebrew Scriptures, to give to woman an 
entirely subordinate place in everything wjiich 
builds'up their religion. So although their 
hrat creatmn begins with a glimptSe of Ruach, 

' the mother of the gods, Queen of Heaven, 
it abruptly cuts oR all reference to what she 
''was doing, and bo Eve is unnoticed in the 
expulsion. 

In all this paradise story the man alone is 
important. We can trace the development.. 
The first account wasC entirely feminine, but 
rendered Inoperative by suppression of the 
important point. 
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1q thp &<;cond the and woman were 
created logethpr by a hsnd of two-sexed £od^t 
or band* of male and femaln ^odSp otp Dr^ 
Chcyne caUs them. In 1913. A small Divine 
company under a Supreme director/' But 
there was no Supreme dirwtor in the official 
account adopted by the doitmatic Churches in 
ihe first chapter of Genesis^ 

Here the g«d» £>r Divine Company creiitcd 
by their joint will or power, and the two ECieu 
were etiually involved both in the cclcirtial and 
mundane spheres. 

But in the third account we find that Jove 
made man alone out of'the dust of the earth. 
Then having failed to find a help meet for the 
man, he formed woman of a rib of man s body, 
BO woman really belongs to man, and Adam 
can claim control over hh " rib '* at aiiy time. 
Adam, looking in a sort of detachetfway at the 
thing Jovd had made of his rib, says, “ This 
“ is (not you are. or she is) now bone of mjp- 
" bones and flesh of my flesh," and then goes 
into the rules of marriage. Now the woman 
seems to have heard of the bann against the 
- fruit of only one of th^ sacred trees not from 
Adam, certainly not frlim Jov^, but from the 
serpent—*' father of lies," St. John calls him, 
so she w*as quite justified in paying no atten'^ 
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tion, as the serpent assured* her that the 

rumour was jquite untrue, and.that in^he case 
of her eating the fruit “ ye shall nqt surely 
die,” and he was (qf the evil genii in all folk¬ 
lore are) quite right. The gods blunder, but 
the demons always get their way. So Jove’s 
first prophecy in Holy Writ was untrue, as we 
will see they did not die. 

Then we have the eating of the fryit, and as 
this was a bad act, man and woman are now 
brought to the same level, “ they saw that they 
were naked,” “ they sewed fig leaves,” and 
“they heard the voice.” But Jove does not ask 
the woman; he directly asks the man alone, 

“ hast thou eaten of the tree whereof I com- 
“ manded thee that thou shouldst not eat?” 
So Jove remembers that he had never told.the 
womrfnr But Jove did not call them. He 
called “ un4o Adam ’’—the woman Vas beneath 
* notice—and Adam replied in the singular ” I.” 
Then after the recriminations Jove upbraids the 
Serpent (which is symbolically man, or man 8 
sexual passion), and tells the woman that the 
man shall rule over her. Then in the impor¬ 
tant moment woman is entirely ignored. , 
The man is becom^ as one of us,” " and 
” now lest he put forth his hand,” when it was 
she who put forth her hand, but Jove evi- 
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dentljr thinks sho was entitled lo do so, not 
having nee n warned. '* The re/or ^ Jove of 
" the Ah:-5m sent Aim forth from the garden 
of Eden to till the firoutid from whence he 
" was taken." not one word about Eve's con¬ 
demnation to extra pains at child-birth. " So 
" he drove out the tnau/' not a word of the 
womao. 

If mam by the sexual act, " become as 
one of us," 11 shows that the sexual act was 
practised by the gods pf the Hebrews, as 
Jupiter’s tales show tt was by ihe Roman, and 
njao was only doing what thf gods were doing, 
or> as Payne Knight sayn, becoming partakers 
in the pleasure and privilege of the highest 
attribute of God, the creation of lift?—" Chief 
of the ways of God ” (Job). * 

The use of the emphatic “ therefore " at 
once dispels the idea that the cxp'ijlsion had 
anything to do with the Tree of Knowledge, 
” lest he put forth his hand and take also of- 
*' the Tree of Life, and eat, and live for ever." 
That is the great danger (the gaining of know¬ 
ledge was no important matter), and to pre- 
- vent eternal life in njan " therefore," " for 
that reason," or " for that end," vis!., to 
prevent eternal life, '* he drove out the man." 
There is no escaping the fact that man was 
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made mortal, And the gods Kad no idea of 
ever allowing him a chance »of 
and that they were shocked *on finding by 
what a narrow ehjnce, ow-ing to their own 
oversight, he missed becoming an actual 
god. Mere is a story changed from a 
delightful tale of a garden of delight, such as 
all countries have, to an angry quarrel between 
one of a heavenly band and the Btau he 
had created and placed in a position of 
Temptation. The faintest touch of Church 
teaching and dogma destroys the deiightful 
fragrance of thwe old-world tales. There is 
one verse we miist |ouch on before we go 
into the history of this story. It suddenly 
says, ** Unto Adam also and to his wife " (not 
Eve) “Jove pf the Divine company made 
coat? of skin and clothed them.” This is a 
most astouDding statement. Death had not 
‘ yet come into the world, according to the 
^Church belief founded on the New Testament 
reading of Genesis, yet here was Jove killing 
animals, creating ” Death,” and acting as 
Butcher, Skinner, Tanner fit may be), or 
simply cleaner and dresser of Eklns, and ihcn^ 
as Tailor and Fitter, Si he not only made the 
coats for two differently shaped individuals, 
but he " clothed them.” 
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Nov this gives the key to Che whole story. 
Paradis^, in the Nottherti ‘ 

which all our well-defined myths had ongm. 
h the Summer, and wlmn^thc Sun (lovd was 
essentially a sun god) withdrew hiB counten¬ 
ance and Autumn advanced it 
and so skin coats were neceBsary. The &g le . 
might do for summer, but the Paradise of 

Summer must unfortunately come to an end, 

and the cold “ outer world ” of Winter must 
be faced with warm clcithinfi. , 

This myth of the Fall is common to all coun¬ 
tries as moaning the first 

and no Hebrew account could outdo the 
savagery of the talea^ or the rigid enlor^ment 
nf the ceremonies with which circumciston an 
other acts of mutilation are earned out to-day 
by African. Indian. American, and Po^nman 
natives. owW to the teaual fall myth under 
exactly similar codes of priestly rules as are 
Hptailed for tia tn such wearisome deUil 


the Old Testament. 

But when all these priestly adjuncts to the 
old myths are left aside, the beauty of folk¬ 
lore becomes apparent. Wc will see this when 
we eiamlnc the Fall ^tory of other oationB, 
The phallic nature of the Fall story is recog¬ 
nised by all ancient writers, and the reference 
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to " tilling " is understood in aJI cti»ntri«. Jn 
India vvhen a marriage takes plaee.betwcy . 
Hindus a plough is set up h a symbol that 
tilliag and fructification Is about to take place, 
and many IndiaH princes have a plough 
amonji^t their Insignia or for their sifi^jurc. 
like our Broad Arrow or the French Fleur- 
dc-Lys. to represent their god-Ute 
The Oneens of Heaven, like the Virgin 
Mary, are always called gardens, and Adam is 
called the Red One who tills the garden. We 
will tdke India first/oa being the Great Mother 
of Religions, and the Indian story is a very 
attractive one. *The story happens with Jho 
Sun god of India, 'diva, who held the wme 
position in the Indian- company of gods as 
Apollo did in the Greek, or Jupiter in the 
Roman. He was the young sun, manly, 

’ aweet-volced, with god-llke beguty and with 
flowing hair. All Sun-gods had flowing hair, 
aa the hair represented the Sun s rays, and 
when The sun was weak in Winter it was repre¬ 
sented that aa enemy had cut his hair, as 
Delilah did Samson’s. Siva, as represented 
by Christna, had many female companions, ^ 
befitted ^n. Eastern e$pecis » 

the csAuisitely beautiful Prakriti, w io ^m- 
holised the Rosy Dawn, In-this tale mankind 
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IB represerited -by a commuRily of men and 
women jiving together in perfect innocence 
in a Garden <^Edcn and immersed in the 
many ecmplicaicd acts of worship of the 
immortai ^odn which coifttituted, according 
to the then existing Ideas, tile ideal condkieL 
leading to eternal bliss. Now. although they 
continued their ritual, yet by conatant repe¬ 
tition and the frailty of human nature it no 
longer took up all their thoughts, and, in 
truth, desire had entered their hearts. The 
all-knowing god Siva divined their ‘secret 
thoughts, and determined to make them con¬ 
scious of their laxity. So he<scnt his beautiful 
mountain love, Prakriti,*to show herself in a 
flowing gauzy robcF which the refreshing 
breeze of the Indian morning caused to flutter 
seductively, so as to give enchanting glbriF^es 
of her perfecj form. 

The male devotees were making ready for 
their ablutions and ceremonies. She gently 
approached with downcast eyes, with now and 
then a melting glance, and in 'a low sweet 
voice asked if she might join them. They left 
their pooja paraphernalia, forgot their 
prayers, and gathered c^und her, saying:— 
Be not offended with us for approaching 
thee, forgive us for our Importunities, thou 
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“ who art born to convey bliK, admit tis t(T the 
number ot th? slaves, let us hive I Re comfort 
** to behold thee/' Thus .were the men 

Kcduced. • 

Siva himself appeared to the women, 
beautiful as Christna. Some dropped ihulr 
iewcifi, others their ^armenta, without noticing 
their loss or the exposure of their seductive 
beauties. AH ruahed after him. calling, " Oh. 
" thou who art made to govern our hearts. 
" whose countenance is fresh as the morniug, 
*' whose voice is the voice of pleasure, and 
" thy breath like th'at of Spring in the open- 
ing rose, stay with us and we will ser>'e 
“thee.” ' * ^ 

The men remained with the goddess all 
night, and the women with the god. 

Next morning they found themselves alone; 
■thc’lTod and the goddess had disappeared. 
Then th^y arose and returned tr? their houses 
with slow and troubled steps. The days that 
followed were days of embarrassment and 
shame. The women had failed in modesty, 
and the men had broken their vows. They 
were vexed at their weakticse, they were sorry 
for what they had done, yet the tender sigh 
sometimes broke f^rih, and the eye often 
turned to where the men first saw the hcauti- 
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Fill m^id women *the l^lorjoua yoor?£ 

fiod. 

"Here no oirsinf like " Jov^ of the EJi 
host,” n» increaslni the poor \Fomaa's tor¬ 
ture in what ouj$ht to be the hour of her 
greatest joy and delight, the creation of the 
tender new life to which all iier love anti 
motherly yearning goes out, the crowning 
glory of woman, her entry into her kingdom, 
no spitefuU creation of troublesome " thorne 
and thistles to Kinder the man in his struggle 
with the soil for his bread^-an action worthy 
of an impish sprite, not of aii,alm!ghty God 
—no, Siva allowed them to fpel their punish¬ 
ment in the shame whicMovurwhelmed them. 

These gardens of Ejlen were very common 
in the mythologies of all nations In one form 
or another. The Persian legend is probably 
the origin of the Hebrew tale, aa Persian ‘ 
priests reconstituted the Hebrew ^riptures 
several times when they had been lost. 

The Persians had a garden of bliss called 
Hcden, We need pay no attention to the H 
in the word, as this has always been an am¬ 
biguous letter, as is shown by its misuse in 
wrtain parts of France and England. We 
arc apt to call it a cockneyism, but the mia- 
placing of the H is more pronounced in some 
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other parts of, England, from the Midlands 
down, than in London. , ^ 

The Persian Heden was moce beautiful than 
all the rest of the world, and was traVersed by 
a river, and in this paradise lived the first 
couple in perfect innocence. Perpetual 
happiness was promised them by the creator 
if they would only preserve their innocence. 
But an evil demon came to them in the form 
of a serpent, sent by the evif principle 
Ahriman, and gave them fruit of a wonderful 
tree vdiich imparted immortality (not know¬ 
ledge in this case). Evil inclination entered 
their hearts, and all their moral excellence was 
destroyed. Consequently they " fell ” and 
forfeited the eternal life and happiness for 
which they were destined. They (not their 
godjl^illed beasts and clothed themselves in 
their skins. So the same tale.was told in 
Persia even to the coming on of winter and 
the need of warm clothing. 

Pictures were even made of the Fall with a 
man and a woman plucking fruit from a tree 
with phallic symbolical form as shown by an 
old Babylonian cylinder seal from the Brit. 
Mus., first publishec^^by Geo. Smith. There* 
is a serpent standing up and whispering to the 
woman, while the man and v>T>man are reach- 
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• ini out foi**the. fruit. A*notlifr sculptured 
•example is illustrated in Rajendralala’s Anti¬ 
quities of Orissa,* in India, so the story must 
have heed extant there, although it has been 
stated that there now exists* no direct written 
story about eating fruit. Out of Mount Meru, 
the Indian Paradise, went four rivers as in 
Eden. In the temple of Ipsambul in Nubia 
there is a very exact representation of Adam 
and Eve itl* a garden with a serpent climbing 
‘ up a tree with fruit beside which they stand. 
Montfaucon gives another with serpent, 
tree, and apples, in which the man is trying to 
embrace the woman, who holds a bowl in her 
‘ hand, which I show in mV larger book is the 
universal symbol of the womb in use from 
. Japan west to Ireland. 

Examples of this fall in all religions 
be indefinitely multiplied. ^ 

The Egyptians and the Hindus had each a 
Tree of Life, so that the second chapter of 
Genesis was one of the myths common to all 
Asia, merely gaining a Hebrew colouring by 
local use. We have now seen the two official 
accounts of creation which are given at some 
length in the Hebrew ,pible. They contra¬ 
dict each other in so many points that they 
“ cannot be mere-variants of the same tale but 
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must have diSerenl sowces' of origin. " 
Bishop Culeuso in his great -wort on . 
Pentateuch* which has never, been answered 
and is still the standard of compardtive criti¬ 
cism, sums up th^differences thus ;— 

1. In the first the earth emerges from the 

waters* and is therefore saturated with 
moisture. In the second tlic whole face 
of the ground requires to be moistened. 
[This indicates the difference ?h habitat.! ^ 

2. In the first the birds and the beasts are 

created before man. In the second man is ^ 
created before the birds and the beasts. 

3. In the first man i| created iu the imagftof ^ 

God. In the second man is made of the 
dust of the ground,*and merely animated 
with the breath of life; and it is onlf after 
iUG eating the forbidden fruit that the 
Lord, God said '* Behold .the man is 
" become as one of us to know good and 
" evil.” 

5. In the first the man is made lord of the 

whole earth. In the second he is merely 
placed in the garden of Eden to dress it 
and to keep it. 

6. In the first the i»an and the woman .ir^ 

created together as the dosing and com¬ 
pleting work of the whole creation— 
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created alstf, as is evidentlj* implied in the 
• » same kind oj way, to be the complement 
of one another, and thus created they are 
blessed together. In the second the 
beasts and the birds are created between 
the man and the woman. First the man is 
made of the dust of the ground, he is 
placed by himself in the garden charged 
with a solemn command and threatened 
with a curse if he breaks it; then the 
beasts and birds are made and the man 
> gives names to them,* and lastly, alter all 
this, the woman is made oTit of one of his 
* ribs, but merely as ^ hfelp meet for the 
man. 

Colenso goes on tfi say the two stories are 
manifestly by two different writers, one using 
“ Elohim ” as the name of the god ast4. th^ 
other “ Jeh<rvah Elohim.” Si nee,Colenso s 

day much has been discovered in Babylonia <• 
which throws great light on the origins of 
many of the tales in the Hebrew Bible which 
we will consider later. 

One other interesting point in the Third 
Creation story is the tale of the Tree of Life, 
"which all the time wa^^ within man’s grasp, 
but seems to have been forgotten by both 
Jove of the Eli liost and by man. 
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There are mAny fables of tiling to scale 
heaven or steal fire (eternal from heavt^i, - 
so as lo become as one of'os and live for 
ever;" but they are all frustrated cltRer by the 
^od or by maa's stupidity or wilfulncss. 

The Babylonians had a story of how man 
by his stupidity missed attaining eternal iife, 

Adapa's boat was sunk by the sudden, fury 
of the south wind, and in revenge he broke 
the wings of the south wind. Ann the Great 
God summoned Idm to answer for his action, 
but bdorc he wenf his father Ea warned liiiu , 
that " Bread' of Death " and " Water of 
Death ” would b'e oflfered to him, and he must . 
refuse them or *' Thou ahalt surely die (the 
same threat). But Anu commanded the 
“ Food of Life ” to be brought to him, and he 
. relilssd it ownitg to Ea’s warning Water of 
Life " was then offered, but it also was refused. 
Anu was amazed at a mortal refusing immor¬ 
tality, and said, “ Oh, Adapa. wherefore hast 
" thou not eaten, wherefore hast thou not 
" drunken? So shall thou not Uve.^^ Take 
" him bach to his home on the earth." 

As 1 have detailed in my larger work, 
the Hebrew acripiu^M have been subjected to 
a great amount of alteration by commentators 
and editors, and has had fi very chequered 
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* career. Afl sorts ol aUcrationsf excisionSf and 
» a^icndmems hav^ been made, and & constant 
change of words either to modify the phallic 
references or to bring the old text nearer to 
the ideas prevailing at the time. Where that 
has been done the old-world sweetness of the 
tale is lost, Tf we compare the w^riting in Job, 
which seems to have been very slightly edited, 
to that of Genesis If. and Ilf. we see that the 
, dignity which, no doubt,, originally belonged 
to the Edeo tale ts entirely lost, there is only 
m an angry, petty tyrant striding to tell the 
Churches' story of how it came Jbout that man 
is born unto trouble.” ,But thete is another 
point peculiar to the Hebrews. In all other 
creation stories as in'that of Ist Genesis, the 
tvo human beings are created as a pair and 
equal, but in the Hebrew story the woown is. 
a suhordinat» being. That the third account 
of grealion and Eden is written from the * 
Hebrew point of view, although of Persian 
origin, is shown by the Jovd planting a garden 
Eastward in Eden. The fertile land between 
the rivers of Babylon w^as originally called 
Eden, and it was welt knovrn to the 
Hebrews for its great femifity and the luxuri¬ 
ance of its vegetation. (See E^ekict 31, 3-9.) 

So the Hebrew 'writer planted their Eden 
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Eastward. Then the story is told as’though the ^ 
woman was of no consequence, nearly entirely 
ignored except for her evil act of .tempting 

Adam. t> , , 

First. Adam is alone told not to eat of the 

Tree of Knowledge. 

Second. The evidence in Genesis is that the 
woman did not know which tree was for¬ 
bidden. The Jove of the Eli band made 
“ out of the ground to grow every tree that is 
" pleasant to the sight and good for food; the 
“ tree of life also, tn the midst of the - 

“ and the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
which could not'be in the midst of the garden . 
as that was occupied by the “ Tree of Life. 

And rightly so, if Dr. Donaldson’s contention 
that Eden was the human body, and we know 
’ tharthe Tree of Life was always the phallus 
Now, she woman said to the Serpent, We 
“ may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
" garden (III., 3). But of the fruit of the tree 
» which is in the midst of the garden (Tree of 
“ Life not of Knowledge) the Elohim have 
“ said ye shall not eat, neither shall you touch 
“ it lest ye die.” So Eve was even ignorant of 
which tree was banflCd, although her guew that 
it was the tree of life owing to its position in ^ 
the midst, agreed with the myths of all other 
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‘ natJODB. “^Thi^ curiouB comfjJicfltion of a 
‘ hvrnlly Introduced agalnat knowledge by the 
ignorant Hebrews leads the story into another^ 
tangle. 6th says the woman saw that it* 

was *' a tree to be desired to make one wise.” 
but instead of wisdom which might make one 
proud, it brought shame, the effect of the 
muddle of the two trees is apparent. 

Now, in all this secret enjoyment of the for- 
^ hidden fruif, it is the plural they, " TAeir eyes 
were openud," " they knew that they were 
t naked,*' " they sewed flg leaves,” they 
heard the voice,” “ hid themselves," but Jov4 
ignored the woman. " ASum, where art 
thou?” Adam answers in the singular, "/ 
heard thy voice,” " f was afraid,** “ / w'as 
naked,*’ / hid myself.” Jovd asks, ” Who 
told (Acc?” ■' Hast iAott trjifett?” ” whcKof I. 
commanded ♦Ace,” (not to eat) i po com¬ 
mand to the woman, and Behold the man is 
become as one of us, now lest he put forth Ais 
hand {when it was Eve who put forth her 
hand). *' Therefore Jove of the Eli band scot 
" him forth to till the ground whence he was 
” taken.” ** So he drove out the man," All 
through the woman is ignored or Is held by 
Jqv 6 to be Innocent. 1 believe that this tone 
was introduced n*ot to show woman's mnO' 
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CGDCSf as she was held to be the cause of all ^ 
evil, but to show her in a -very subordinate 
position quite unworthy of Jove s considera¬ 
tion, as this is th«s evident purpose in all the 
Hebrew and Christian ethics as to sex. If 
they had no knowledge of good and evil, how 
could any action of theirs be known to them 
as either good or evil. 

Without knowledge there could-be no sin. 
Besides the act for which they were supposed 
to be .punished waj the sexual act necessary 
to the begettipg of children, and the god’s 
first commandment to both man and be^ast 
was, “Be fruitful 2nd multiply;’’ so their 
“ sin ’’ was specially enjoined upon them by 
the very god who was punishing them for 
obeying his imperative command. 


CHAPTER IV 


FOURTH STORY OF CREATION. GENERATIONS OF 
* ADAM. 

In the fourth account of Creation, it js, as it 
was in many other early creation stories, only 
the creation of man which is required, the 
world having always betn in existence. In 
the 5th chapter of Genesis it says, “ This is 
“ the Book of the generations of Adam. In 
“ the day that the Elohim created him in the 
“ likeness of the Elohim made he him. ■^Male 
“ and femafe created he them, aRd blessed 
“ them, and called their name Adam.” So * 
Eve was Adam also. This is Babylonian, as 
Adam is the generic term for man as mankind 
in Babylonia. But the point in this creation 
is that after the elaborate account of Cain and 
• Abel with an addition by another editor, in 
chapter 4, of Seth as a Fhird son, there is not 
a word about Cain and Abel in the 5th chapter. 
Seth, being Adam’s first son, “ in his own like- 
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“ ness after his image,” so Adam is here a sort . 
of god, as he is still in some Arabian accounts. 
Now this is the old Hebrew Toldotlror tribal 
history, and into this story the Cain and Abel 
history was inserted at a later date by a foreign 
scribe in order to bring the Hebrew scriptures 
into line with the others which were founded 
on sun worship mythology. 

To make this clear we must state the ideas 
which gradually grew up pertaining to sun 
worship. There is 3 world-wide taboo against 
directly addresung either a King or a God (in 
savage nations eyen a relative) by his oyn 
name, and hence we’talk of the Court ” as 
in Court News. In England the Squire’s 
family is often alluded to as “ the Hall.” 

In the northern hemisphere, where all our 
Inytlis had birth, man recognised^ that his life 
was entirely dependent on the sun. When 
the sun withdrew his countenance in winter 
the crops died and all nature stood still, and if 
the sun did not return, universal death would 
ensue for want of food. Hence the sun was 
supposed to triumph over the evil spirts of 
winter and was called the “ Unconquered' 
Sun,” ” The invincible one,” and as it was 
the giver of all good it was worshipped. 
Many, even in very early times, thought that 
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as the sun moved mechanicafly, always the 
sSme fixed round, it had no free-will, and 
hence they put a hidden god Amen behind the 
sun, and this god the Christians still apostro¬ 
phise at the end of their prayers. Now the 
custom of never naming the ruling god per¬ 
sonally led to a great series of myths which 
are the sources of nearly all our mythological 
stories. , 

The sun was seen to pass slowly over the 
whole heavens annually, that is, that t|je stars 
visible at night at one period of the year 
gradually moved into the daylight and after 
six months were inviatble, owing to being 
obliterated by the greater brilliancy of the sun. 
So the constellations which had been mapped 
by night were seen to gradually move west¬ 
ward, new stars coming into view in thtTeasft 
and so the v^ole galaxy moved round, passing 
behind the sun once a year. 

The constellation in which the sun “ dwelt ” 
at any one time, which could not be seen, but 
was known from observation to be eclipsed by 
the sun’s rays, was called the Court, Hall, or 
a House of the Sun. Now in very early times, 
by marvellously intelligent observation, it was 
found that the sun did not return every year 
exactly to the same position, but that there was 
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nnother Areat turoing nuivement lasting 25,800 

years. ri>c earliest idea of^ new year ^vTu 
when the reluming heal ot the sun caused 
vegetation to renew its growth, so the Spring 
equinox seema lo have been chosen in the 
Semitic Eastern World as the beginning ot a 
New Year. In Britain it was in May, as our 
trees hurst their buds then, and we celebrate 
the renewed reproductive power qf nature by 
dancing round the joyously decorated May 
Pole tPalaj. ^ 

The early astfonomers therefore noticed that ' 
in the Spring the^sun visited all the " houses " 
of the Zodiacal helt’of cotiateliations in turn 
by its slow processional, movement, or U we 
take the sun to stand still the constellations 
have this processional movement (a movc- 
'YnenT only apparent and really due to a slow 
rotation tif the pole of the carfh), and they 
‘ found that the sun stayed in each of the con- 
stellations about 2150 years. In these days, 
even till lately, when astronomers came to an 
agreement, the diviBlons of the constellations 
were not well defined, so it took some time 
before the astronomic pritata could say thai 
the Spring sun had Entered a new " house. 

Now tbo point is that th^e sun was wcir- , 
shipped under emblems fixed by the sign used 
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. for each of iKe constcUations. Hiatnry, as far 
as wv have finj^tsvcn dim records, goes back 
only to dbout (>000 fi.C. (10,000 B.C. in Egypt 
as to some points), and we fnid that the Spring 
sun was in ihc constellation of the Gemini," 
the “ Twins *' at that dale, and then all the 
heavenly Twins or two Brothers had their rise, 
Typhon and Osiris in Egypt, The Aswin in 
India, Ormusd and Ahriman in Persia, Damon 
and Pythias, Castor and FolJtix, Romulus and 
Remus, Tamr^us and Nergal, Typhon and 
Apollo, and BO on, every nation w’orshipping 
itS(5un under the " House-name " of the con¬ 
stellation. But the archSic mythology of the 
Hebrews had no organised sun worship. They 
were a very ignorant race, produced no 
astronomers, and held all astronomers as 
merely Ast^Iogere for "enchantments,'" 
" multitude of sorceries.” and wrote them 
down as " Astrologers, star gazers, and 
monthly prognosticators,*' and they 
thoroughly feared and condemned what they 
could not understand, a custom of all ignorant 
orthodox believers to this day. 

'* The Persian principlt^ of good and evil 
being the Twins Ahura Mazda (or Ormuzd) 
and Ahriman (caJled Rimmon in the Old Tes¬ 
tament), and Perso Babylonian priests, such aa 
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Ezra and Nehemiah. were sent to re-constitute , 
the Hebrew Scriptures abouf ^fOO B.C. All the 
Jerusalem High Priests seem to I?ave been 
Babylonian taugJIt, even Hillel, whose en¬ 
lightened teaching led to the Christian view 
becoming possible, was Perso-Babylonian 
trained. These Priests seem to have thought 
it necessary to have a twin, or two-brother, 
story, so they introduced them into the 
Hebrew Toldoth as Adam’s first children. 
That !he Brothers ki the Bible are the astrono- ^ 
mical twins is shown by the fact that Cain slew 
Abel, and Cain.was the founder of citie§ as ^ 
Romulus slew Remus and founded Rome, and 
similarly with other Twin deities. Like many 
symbolical characters introduced into the 
Hebrew Bible, Cain and Abel are duplicated 
‘ in Enoch and Lamech, builder,of a city and 
keeper of cattle, like Cain and Abel. We 
have the same duplication with Abraham and 
Isaac, similar histories pertain to both. 

So the Hebrews got a twin story grafted on 
iheir Toldoth. They also had Bull worship in 
a half-hearted style in the slaughter of fat cattle 
as a sacrifice to theflove; but their real h.story 
begins when Ram or Lamb ^yorship was in full * 
swing, say, 1200 B.C., when the Sun was in 
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Aries at the Spring Equinox, and their favour¬ 
ite sacrifice waa»a tiew-bom ram Iamb. 

The fifth ehapter of Genesis is the real begin¬ 
ning of the Hebrew Bible# the other chapters 
being probably compositions by priests Im¬ 
posed Upon them by their conquerors. 

And now in this fifth chapter of Genesis wc 
are down to the true Hebrew style. Woman 
is quite uq,worthy of notice. No Eve is there. 
True, the writer says, male and female 
created he then,*’ but that is a mere varbatini 
rcpetiiioo of the account in tlve first chapter. 

There never Is any word real love in the 
Hebrew recordfl. Ch^lJter fourth begins 
“ And Adam knew f^ve his wife, and she con¬ 
ceived and bare Cain," The word " knew " 
always stands for sexual knowledge, and even 
the tree of " knowledge was identical 'with 
the tree of ^ life," for indulgence Tn Its fruit 
brought " shame" and made Eve the 
" mother of all living." so the Jews had really 
two trees of life. 

pelitBch thinks in “ Babel and Bible," p. 
115, that in Genesis II., 9, the words, " and 
" the tree of the knowledge of good and evil," 
arc tacked on to the ori^naj story of a " tree 
" of life In the ipidst of the garden," and that 
the narrator is so busy with this new kind of 
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trtje thut he forgot all about thb tree of lUu, 
and actually made Jdv6 by hja forgutfulness* ‘ 
allow man to eat of the tree of lifci I have 
pointed out. But the two trees are the same. 
The serpent wc have seen stands for both life 
and wisdom in all countries—Palos-Athene the 
symbolic name, pala phallusi and Thenem 
serpent, was par excellence the goddess of wis¬ 
dom or knowledge. Perhaps the tale writer 
intended to say, “ The tree of life, also called 
the tree of know'ledge,” but in that case verse 
22 would have no mc/tnlng, as there would be 
only one tree, and that verse is emphatically 
founded on two tre'es of different potency. ' 

We have seen the words *' wise ” and 
" knew are always coaneeicd with sexual 
buggestion. The serpent was wise," Youths 
when they arrive at the age of puberty cut 
their “ wisdum '' teeth. Adam " krtew " Eve. 
Palas-Athene, from Pala, the Phallus, and 
Thenen, serpent, both names phallic, was also 
the goddess of " wisdom.” Now, in the old 
Hebrew they may have used the word ” know, 
ledge ” or ” tvisdom,” instead of ” life,” as 
both were, as trees, symbols of the phallus, , 
and when a foreign editor reconstituted the 
Hebrew scripture he may have been at fault, 
finding no tree of life in the siDry^ ttitd put a 
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tree of life in to^makc the story agree ivUh all 
ihe oth<y stories about man having had a 
chance of eternal life. On ;he other hand, the 
Hebrews were a very ignorant clan-I mean, 
as to real knowledge. They may have been 
full of ” wise sawfl/’ like but that is not 
knowledge : and they always girded at people 
like the Bahylonians, whose astronomy was 
the admiration of many Greek and Latin 
authors. Now, Greek philosophy and know^ 
ledge were beginning tor be celebrated, and 
this Tree of Knowledge may Rave been intro- 
dticcd to discredit Greek leJtning (sec p. 62), 

It is understood by the Christian Churches 
that the Eden story' proves that through dis¬ 
obedience man lost eternal life in Eden, which 
he can only regain, not on earth, bi^ income 
far distant Ileaven, by a shedding oLBlood and 
by the Eternal God having put his own Son ^ 
to a shameful death, and then only if one 

beftevos tlie story. _ , 

I do not see a shred of proof of that m the 
Hebrew story. The gods themselves on creat¬ 
ing man especially conimanded him in every 
account to he “ IruitfuUand multiply." Birth 
necessitates death, because if there were no 
death the world in a few generations would be 
so full that there would not be standing room, 
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and in the two hundred genei^tions supposed 
by our fathers to have elapsed since man was 
created the accumulation wotild be^ so great 
that the earth would form a small kernel in the 
middle of a huge sphere of squirming 
humanity, which would reach out, smothering 
Venus, Mercury, and Mars, and even blotting 
out the Sun. 

The fact about living beings is that ail life 
is founded on carbon, and there is a very small 
supply of available carbon on this world. 
Vegetable life is engaged by the power of the 
sun’s rays in building up combustible com¬ 
pounds from the few •billions of tons of carbon 
di-oxide in the atmosphere. The animals 
avail themselves of this fuel or food, and build 
up their bodies on what the plants have 
stored. But animals are machines: they do 
work even in slowly moving about; so the 
animals reverse the process of the vegetables, 
and they burn as a fuel, (just as engines do for 
heat and power), the combustible compounds 
formed by means of the sun’s rays by the 
plants; and the chief product of combustion, 
now consisting of the original carbon* 
di-oxide, is breathed out again, and the vege¬ 
table life can again absorb it and by means of 
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^ ihe sun's rays a^ain build tip the combustible 
c^ompounds for^rtiu animals' use. 

So the cycle is complete, and a very little 
carbon is cjuite enough to sserve for all the life 
on earth. 

So we see that if the “ be fruitful and mul* 
tiply " command was obeyed there must be 
death. Now, the Jove of the Ale-im said, 
Behold the man Is become as one of tis to 
know good from evil, and now, Zest he put 
" forth his hand and take also of theJree of 
*' life and eat and Uve for jf^rcr; therefore 
"^Jovc of the El gods sent liim forth from the 
' *■ garden of Eden." So it is quite clear that 

he could not live fqr ever without eating of 
the tree of life, and to pretfcnf bis for 

ever the gods drove him out. But to make 
sure that man would not double hack an'd yet 
gain eternaf life by eating of the tree of life, 
** he placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
" cherubim and a darning sword, which turned 
“ every way, fo keep the tu'dy of the tree of 
“ life.” Genesis is emphatic in making it 
quite clear that man was made mortal, and 
' could only gain eternal life by eating of this 
tree of life; and the godt took immediate pre- 
cautions to preyeot any such thing from taking 
place. There was no lois of etental life in 
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Eden; on the contrary, the g.od$ were annoyed 
when they discovered that Ifa mifht at any 
time have eaten of the tree of Jife find out¬ 
witted them. Si^ the dogmatic Christian 
theory of a " fall " and a aacrihee with the 
spilling of blood, necessary for redemption, 
has no support in the Old Testament. The 
New Testament statements show that the 
authors had never read Genesis, •and were 
founding on some popular tradition not in 
their sacred scrip tu^. The tower of Babel 
story Is the same idea, as all the countries had 
a story of an attempt to get into the god*^ 
heaven'—which meant* gaining eternal life. 
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CHAPTER V 

FIFTTJ STORY, " DRAGON-SWYING ” FORM OF 
* CREATION 

Wc Been St) the chapter of JGeneBiB 
* how the “ earth wa$ without,form, and void 
and dnrtcoe&s waB upon th( face of the deep." 

• If there were " earth at all, it must have 
tome " form;” and if St were void—^a vacuum 
—then there was no earth. But that there 
was a face of the deep, and watera, Bhowa 
there must-have been land also; so, although 
the translator use* " void," the same as the ^ 
Chinese—meaning a creation from nothing — 
the account really means bringing order out of 
chaos. That is by far the most common form 
of the creation Btorj'. The " earth " i« there, 
but in a chaotic state. And that condition of 
chaos seems to have been maintained by 
the power of some evii being generally per- 
' sonified an a Dragon, A literal translation 
shows this tale to be identical with many 
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Others m crtrsilion stories pf alJ sorts oi * 
ercation or Hero stories {PersSus Andro* 
muda, for inelarice). The Hebrew text does 
not say that the earth was without form, but 
that it iTftms to he a desplatiori^ 

The whole passage should read:—'^Aod 
the earth came to be a desolatioa and a 
waste place, and sullen resistance was on the 
" face of Tehom [the Dragon of tlie Deep], 

“ The mother of the gods broodiid on the 
fertile waters [and brought forth life]/' 

Thus did KifflS Jamea^a translators ;istutely 
make a miraculous crM^tion from nothing;, oflt 
of the old Dragon devastation story, so as to 
cut the connection with "a widespread pagan 
myth. The few words belonging to this 
story *of creation in Genesis are a very short 
fragment which drifted there no’^ne knows 
* how, unless the whole tale once existed there 
and was discredited in later times, and the 
priestly catalogue form supplanted it, leaving 
only the description of chaos. Hut the word 
Tehom occurring there is found in other parts 
of the Bible, and by piecing these together one 
can get a fairly eomplj^te picture which it in¬ 
tended to convey. In Psalm 74 we rcad:-^ 

For Jov£ is my king of old/creating safety 
ID the midst of the earth. Thou didst divide 
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. “ the waters by thy strength, thou breakest 

“the heads of,the dragons in the waters. 
“ Thou breakest the heads of the leviathan 
“ in pieces, and gavest him for meat to 
“ the jackals. Thou didst cleave the fountain 
“ and the flood; thou driedst up the mighty 
“ rivers. Thine is the day and thine is the 
“ night; thou hast established moon and sun. 
“ Thou hast set all the bounds to the earth; 
“ thou hast made summer and winter.” 

Here we see the skeleton of another account 
* of creation, which the discoveries of Baby¬ 
lonian tablets in cuneiform writing, announced 

• by George Smith, Marclf 4, 1875, shows us to 
have been that form.of the myth peculiar to 
the Euphrates valley, where there were heavy 
rains and extensive floods in winter, causing 
darkness and water, and which required to be 
dried up by the spring sun before new life 
(creation) could arise. It will be noticed that 
after breaking the heads of certain dragons in 
the waters he also breaks the heads of Levia¬ 
than, and gives his body to the jackals. Then 
comes creation with the Creator cleaving or 
-dividing the waters—we remember in 1st 
Genesis he divided the* waters which were 
- under the firmgment from the waters which 
were above the firmament. Then he made 
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the dry land appear in Genesis, and here he , 
dave the fountains and dnetj, up the niighiy 
rivurs or seas. Then in the Psalm tie makes 
day and night, as itc did in Genesis, and after 
that he made the moon and siin (moon £rsth 
then, as in Genesis, day and night hefore there 
was any sun to produce the Jay and night 
effect. Then he set hounds to the earth and 
made summer iind winter. 

This fairly full account is corroborated by 
flcveraJ others; one,^for instance, in Isaiah Sl^ 

" Arise, arise, ^rm thee with strength, ofi, arm 
“ of love, as in .the ancient days, as In tjte 
'' generations of otef. Art thou not he that 
"shattered Rahah and ^k'ounded the dragon? 

" Art thou not he who dried up the eca, the 
" waters of the great Tehomand in Job 26 — 

** By his power hath he divided^ the waters, 

" by his iTnderstandjng bath he cut up Rahab, 

" by his hand hath he defiled the crooked 
" serpent." 

Again, in Psalm 89, 8—"Oh, love of the 
Alc-^im, . . . thou remainest lord when 
" the sea rageth, w'hen the waves thereof arise 
'' thou stillest them. Thou has broken Rahab* 

" in pieces as one ^hat is slain; I'hou has 
" scattered thy foes with thy strong arm; the 
" heavens arc of thee, the Earth is of thee, the 
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“ world and ttie fullness thereof thou hast 
* founded them^ north and south thou hast 
“ created thenf.” 

Here we see throughout that, after slaying 
the dragon or dragons, and in some cases cut 
up a shattered Rahab, the proud one or 
Leader, and defiling the wreathed serpent, he 
dries up or divides the waters, as in Genesis. 
The heavens are of his making, also the earth, 
the world,'and the fullness thereof, and he has 
created north and south, meaning all the uni- 
- verse. There are many other fragments where 
love marches out to fight withr the dragon and 
its helpers, and shatters its head with his sword 
and its helpers bow themselves in submission 
before Jove’s feet (Job ix., 13). In one ver¬ 
sion the chief dragon has several heads. When 
these dragons are disposed of. Creation begins. 
The dragoir story is referred to in Revelation, 
where she has, as in the Babylon version, 
several heads. 

Scholars have long known that an account of 
creation, involving the slaying of a dragon, was 
an important part of the Babylonian religion. 
The great council which was called together 
to discuss the Aryan question and to settle by 
vote what is divine truth, and what was God’s 
exact intention by his varied ** revelations. 
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tooki OB most cnujrch confcrcnCcA do. a retro- 
grode stepj from which Chriit^undain ever * 
since suffered. It crushed otjf oH re^iBoiiable 
explanations, and ndupled the most ” incom¬ 
prehensible ** (a ^favourite word of the 
Church) and miroculous do£mo, by which en* 
lightened minds of the present day are com¬ 
pelled to how in slavish adoration, although 
told that it is an ** incomprehensible mystery/^ 
and hence against reason. 

But^ like many other conferences^ it did one 
good tfiing. It gotittred together accounts of ^ 
the principal retigiuns then extant* and Euse* 
biusi, the reporte^^ tells ub the story of tPfe 
Babylonian account of creation. He tellB us 
that it was written by i native Babylonian 
priest* Beros^us; hut the original w^ork has 
4isapficared with the lapse of time, and would 
have bcern forgotten but for th£ precis by 
* Eusehiuis prepared for the great discussion. 

Wc often find to-day lhal the decision of a 
conference h a compromiBe. or even retro¬ 
grade. but the facts gathered together are most 
UBeru! when in more enlightened times a 
revision of the old decision on more advanced 
and rational tines is desirabtcp Let us hope 
that the day is near for a new Aryan confer- ^ 
ence. 
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Well, EuBebilis telk us in a few words I'hc 
’ story which Berpasus had writtofi dowQ: — 

There .was once ■ time in which nil was 
darkness and water. In it were brought forth 
beings of strange form, fo'r there were men 
with two wings, some even with four wings and 
two faces. [Very common in the Hebrew 
Bible.—C.f., Estckiel and Revelation.] Here, 
as in all old religions, the evil state of affairs 
was the But)iect of a long rhodomontade, just 
as we find in Ezekiel and other Nabi writers. 
Then Berossus continued ftie story Over all 
ruled a woman, whom Eusebius calls Thamtc 
[TihamatJ. hut as Eusebius* wrote in Greek, 
and Greek letters do not represent the sounds 
of those of other nations at all well, trans- 
lationa into Greek generally distort the words 
sometiracs out of all recognition. However, 
the likeness 1s here fairly well preserved, as we 
shall see. Bel, " the beautiful one,” leader 
of the Babylonian Aledm or Elohtm, appeared 
and cut the woman asunder, and made out of 
one half of her the earth and out of the other 
heaven, and dispersed, subdued, or destroyed 
the other creatures who were with her. Bel 
saw that the land waa uninhabited, barren, 
and devastated by the dragons, and com¬ 
manded that earth should be mixed with the 
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blood of a god who wa& bcfiteaded for that 
purpose, and so he formed all livlogs beIn|B, * 
includiDg Man. Bel also crebted the firma' 
metit, with its Moon, Sun. Stars, and five 
planets. 

Such wfla the account handed down to us by 
historians- Bur the Babylonians had recorded 
their religious mythologies by other means 
than scroll writing. They wrote much on 
cushion-shaped tablets of clay, oblohg, square, 
and sometimt* on cyUnderfi, either round, 
hexagonal, octagonrd, and sometimes their fiat 
cushlondike tablets became almost pear- 
shaped. The legends were incised on the soft 
clay by a sharp sguare-erided stylus, which 
when pressed into the clay at various angles 
made a wedge- or cone-shaped depression of 
g greater or lees angle, according to whether 
the itylus^was held more verticaily or more 
* horizontally. They could also make a long 
narrow line from the thin end of the wedge 
by pressing the horizontal part of the stylus 
down or drawing a corner of its square point 
along from the sharp end of the wedge-like 
impression on the soft clay. When the docu- ^ 
ment so written was of importance, or had to 
be sent a great distance, w'hen there wfis a 
chance of it getting wet and ib obliterated. It 
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was dried find carefully burnt to hard brick 
‘ In the fire. This cuneiform writing was the 
common means of communication between all 
the Semitic nations, and evep between Babylon 
and Egypt, as shown by Flinders Peitric in 
the "Tel el Amarna Tablets." 

The priests wrote dowm accounts of their 
Bible on these tablets. Some of those found 
may simplf have been school w'rlting escr- 
cisca or copies for the Biblical students of the 
time, but in any case many have been-found 
and sufficient to entirely corroborate Eusebius, 
and to give us the original of the Hebrew 
love-Tchom myth of Creation as told in the 
Psalms and other books- And so great an 
interest has this caused that all the civilieed 
nations vie with one another who will be the 
first to excavate famous old sites w^ich may 
yield still further authentic records, which are 
SG necessary to a complete understanding of 
ancient history. But. as often happens, the 
finest and most important discoveries were 
those which were jn^dc Quite early in the his- 
^lory of Babylonian excavation; and the army 
of excavators working since, although they 

.. have collecied a great array of facts and filled 
in many lacunaj in the history of (he nation 
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or its buildings* have made few dis^veries like 
those of Layard and George Smith. 

The Babylonian tablets read us this story :— * 
“ Of old, when on high the hea^^ens were 
“ unnamed, when,the earth beneath bore not 
“ any name, where yet the primasval ocean 
" and the primseval source of all, Tihamat, 

“ mother of them all, were mingled in one 
“ great water together, then appeared the 
“ Chief of the gods.” Here we have Tihamat 
as Ruach, “ mother of all,” in the waters, but 
in this Babylonian version not bringing forth 
life of a goodjcind*, as we shall see. Why in 
this version the mother of the gods is dragged 
in with the sulking dragon and is given an evil 
influence it is difficult to^ understand, as Mani- 
lius tells us that anotheV Babylonian mother 
of the gods, Semiramis, when chased by the 
Babylonian ” adversary ” or Typhon, plunged 
into “ Brfbel’s streams ” to escape', and so great 
was her potency for goodness that by thus 
bathing in the waters of Babylon she so con¬ 
secrated them as to fit them for giving new life 
by baptism. 

In fact, the Babylonian mother of the gods 
was the Queen of Heaven, Goddess of Love,^ 
with that truest and deepest emblem of love, 
the babe, in her arms—exactly the opposite of 
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Tlhamat. Of coarse it wa» I he Hebrew com- 
pilct who dru^cd is Rpachi eot BerossitSi 
who told hU story quite consistently. 



Pie W 


To rciurn to the story. _ fhe first ^od to 
appear waa Marduk, and called Merodach in 
the Bible, and he was also Bel, " the fiod " or 
the *' beautiful one ^ of Bel and the Dra£on> 
an apocryphal book which ou^ht to have told 
u8 80 much and tells 80 little. Originally k 
Tvas no dodbt the original Babyldhian story 
which we have so beautifully engraved on our 
gold coins aa St. George and the dragon, but 
the Hebrews turned the dragon into ridicule 
by subduing it bg cooked hair administered 
to it by Daniel, and then suppressed the 
_ Original text. 

The Hebrews did much of this sort of sacred 
writing to debase the nations from whom they 
had suffered so much, and whom they detested 
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and feared because of their superior know¬ 
ledge on the one hand and of their overwhelm¬ 
ing superiority of power in war. Daniel is a 
name on which the^ hang several of such com¬ 
positions, and the imaginary plagues of the 
Exodus were written as a sort of revenge for 
the Hebrews’ summary expulsion from Egypt 
for their insanitary condition. 

Marduk is often called Bel in the cuneiform 
tablets, so we know who Bel was and with 
what sprt of a dragon he was associated, as the 
poetic parts of the Bible, not being urged on 
by petty spite, sang of the might and majesty 
of this terrible wreathed serpent. 

As the gods increased, or as they grew older, 
they seem to have interfered too much with 
the rule of this great dragon (who now is no 
longer their mother), and she became discon¬ 
tented wflh the new order of ' things and 
rebelled against the growing gods, and sue- > 
ceeded in gaining adherents. 

The gods sought to quell her power, but 
when threatened, she created helpers, minor 
dragons, and the gods were afraid, till Marduk 
offered to undertake to defeat her, on the con-, 
dition that on attaining success and slaying 
her he would become the supreme ruler of the 
heavens and earth. 
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ThU W 3 R prornlsfid him'in wort of choru# of 
the fiods (the ESohim);—'* Thour Marduk, 
'* dhalc be honoured anioafi the fireai ^ods; thy 
“ lot is4inequalled ; Heaven’s god is thy afttne. 
“ From this hour onwart^thy command shall 
" prevail. To eislt or to abase lie in thy 
“ hand, fast stands thy word, inviolable thy 
** behest; none of the gods shall trespass on 
thy domain. Since ibou, O Marduk, our 
" avenger, wilt be, we grant thee dominion 
" over the entire Universe. When thou 
sittest In council, be thy word the faremost, 
" thy weapon victorious, smiling ihe foe t” 
Marduk then proves his powers hy what the 
translators think is nicSot for magic, simply 
making a robe disappear and reappear, but 
which, I think, must be symbolical with the 
meaning that be could create or decreate at 
his divine will, and that is symboHsed by his 
making his' garment disappear anfl reappear, 
“ He roilcth up the heavens like a garment *’ 
at will. Then the gods hailed him, “ Be 
Marduk the King.'* They gave him the 
sceptre, the throne, and the seal ring, which 
last they considered a talisman sure to conquer 
_ the foe, then they cried out, " Go now, of 
Tihamat cut thou off the life/’ 

Then Marduk goes forth with fiery steeds. 
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■with bow and quiver full ot arrows, and 
■scimitar and trident, to conquer Tihamat. 
Marduk tells her of her evil deeds, apd chal¬ 
lenges her to comljat in quite a polite way, 
“ Come forth, I and thou will fight with each 
other ” (the god before his mother, “ Ego et 
meus rex”). Marduk was, of course, the 
victor, slew her, cast forth her body, and 
” defiled it,” as the Bible says, by ^trampling 
upon it. Then he turned on her “ proud 
helpers.” as Job 9 has it, and they “ stooped 
under ” him, as holy writ says, or he over¬ 
came them, according to the clay poem, and 
took them captive. * Then he cut the deaH 
leviathan into two parts. ” The one half took 
“ he, thereof made the 'firmament. Bounds 
” he set to it, watchers he placed there. To 
'<• hoM back the waters commanded he them.” 

In the Hebrew account (Psalm 74) he sets 
’ bounds; here he does the same, and even 
places watchers to see that the bounds are kept. 

Berossus told the same story of ” Thamte, 
obviously an attempt at Tihamat in Greek, 
Marduk cutting Thamte in two and forming 
heaven and earth of the two halves. 

The Egyptians similarly separated Seb and 
Nut, made heaven and earth of their bodies, 
as is shown in hundreds of hieroglyphic carv- 
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mgs and'maituscripts (sue Vig, 56, p. *72, 

T Chiistianity'}. 

After ^separating the waters, there seems to 
have been a list somewhat on the let of 
Genesis lines, and many ffagments have been 
recovered, and it is now known to be the same. 
That the two accounts are the same story 
admits of no doubt, as the agreement in all 
points Is too close to allow of any place for 
the long atm of coincidence. 

They both begin with a description of the 
• earth as a place of water and darkness, of 
vague storm and streas, rcheliron and striving, 
(he cause of this being ^ great dragon called 
Tihamat or Tiamai by the Babylonians, and 
Tehom by the Helrrews. If we cut off the 
final "at” of Tihamat, leaving Tlham. we have, 
by the pronunciation of every country byt 
Britain, exactly the same w’ord as*Tehqm of 
the Bible. But the translators of the Bible did *■ 
everything they possibly could to hide the fact 
that many Bible names were those in common 
use in surrounding " heathen '* nations, so as 
to uphold the Bible 38 tlii^ fcirc[0tZQii 

^ of the only God; whereas they wcU knew that 
it was one set of archive writings setting forth 
history from the Hebrew* standpoint amongst 
many otheri just as authoritative. 
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So there were two changes' in the name 
Tiamat—the first, Hebrew; and the second, 
English. The Hebrews did not wish to admit 
anything female to their divine stories, so they 
cut off the feminine'determinant “ at,” and so 
made Tiamat, a female dragon, into Tiam, a 
male creature; but the English tried to render 
the Babylonian dragon into an unknown being 
by spelling it Tehom, and so cutting the con¬ 
nection with Babylon. Eusebius hdped them 
by his bungling translation of Tiamat as 
Thamte, but he stilMeft the dragon feminine. 
One of the most'important links is the versicle 
about Ruach in the Bible. • 

Ruach is always the original mother of all. 
Queen of Heaven, the u&iversal “ Womb of 
Time,” from whom originates all things, and 
>\ho as the personification of Love with her 
symbol th* dove. The strict Hebrews never 
* recognised any female thing either in their 
heaven or in their litany. As we shall see, 
they founded much on symbolical double sex, 
and their Ark and Tabernacle were feminine, 
as is the case in all countries down to modern 
times, when the Bishop on appointment weds 
his Church or Ark with a ring, calling the 
Building “ Mea Sposa ” (my wife). But in all 
language the consonants alone count for any- 
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thia^, as origmal^y no vowels were written, 
and the pronunciation of any word had to be 
learnt b^ oral'teaching and handed down by 
tradition, and they consequently quickly wan¬ 
dered into all sortfi of varfation!, Ruach was 
simply RK, and as K and H were identical 
letters originallyi but the H form softened 
while the K hardened, and so when RM 
was used it was the pracliec to put in another 
K, viz., oflr C, which was K written thus, IC, 

BO RK became RCH, and CH is pronounced 
K in all languages, except the Saaon* group, 
which has (alien into atl sorts &f modes of pro¬ 
nouncing it, as it had rfto'real meaning for 
them. 

So we see there ife no mistaking Ruach in 
Genesis for anything but the Oueen of 
Heaven, and the story connects her with thf 
sulking dragon in the dark w-aters. This 
would suit the Jewish Nabis’ teaching, as they • 
were always very bitter against the common 
people for worshipping the Oueen of Heaven, 
as the Bible shows the Hebrews constantly did. 
But the Babylonian myth also makes Tiamat 
mother of all, even of the gods, so the two 
' stories arc identical in this matter also. But, 
further, both stories only identify Tiamnt with 
Ruach in one brief ver&c. Ruach is then en- 
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tirely dropped, and'the story ^oes'on about 
Tiamat the dragon, who is called by the 
Hebrews Tehom, Rahab, Leviathan, the 
Dragon, the Wreathed Serpent, but never 
again Ruach; so it* looks like a later cult to 
connect the Adversary Tiamat, “ mother of 
strife,” with the “ mother of concord,” Ruach. 
Tiamat is storm, hatred, darkness, and battle to 
death; Ruach is motherly brooding, calm, love, 
sunshine, and life, and the combination may 
have been the work of some ascetic mind, hn 
influence so predominant in India and Egypt, 
which in India <epresents Siva as god of love 
and procreation, but also as death and terrof, 
and in Egypt, where ithyphallic Min, who is 
represented most shamelessly as the god of 
procreation and life, is always represented as 
most austere, with a scourge raised m his hand 
ready to sy^ike (see Fig. 16. p. 162). 

So that even in their unexpected irregular 
features the two stories are identical, and their 
positive coincidences are too many to be acci¬ 
dental. They may be summarised as follows : 

(1) Both begin with a description of chaos, a 
world of an abyss of dark waters in a con¬ 
dition of storm and stress, kept in a state 
of “ dreadful night ” by a dragon. 

(2) This dragon is linked in % single reference 
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^'ith the Queen of Heaven, a point equally 
foreign toJboth nationG, 

(I) Both myths describe the monster as a 
dragon, and both giythfi have variants 
referriug to her as possessing several 
heads; seven in Revelation. 

■{4) Both myihfl have auxiliary monsters. 

(5) Both stories are written with gods (plural), 
not God {singular), 

(6) In both the Dragon and her helpers are 
in some mystcrioiis ^ay treated ds rebels. 

(7) They both seem to wish to retain dominion 
. over the world as,against the gods, and 

this is considered a rebellion, 

(8) Nfarduk and JOve both go armed with 
weapons. 

(9) Both slay the dragon w'ith a swoed, 
although Marduk takes the* phallk-ally 
ereattvc trident with him, like St.' 
George's spear (probably originally a 
trident). 

(10) In both myths the helpers are mort, 

_ leniently dealt with, dispersed, pursued, 

bound down, conquered, made prisoners 

(II) The dividing of the body of Tiamat into 
waters above and waters below is the 
opening act of creation in both myths. 
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(12) The whole creation follow^ directty an 
the destruction ol the dragon. 

No two tales could bjf any accidettt have 
arisen quite Independentljf and yet have had 
BO many identical points, and all scholars are 
of opinion that the stronger nation imposed 
its ideas on the weaker, so Babylon taught the 
myth to the Hebrews. 

To return to the Hebrew stories. Colenso 
first pointed out two contradictory points 
making jt curious difference between the two 
stories of creation, aslold in Genesis L and IL 
He says In‘the first the earth emerges 
from the waters, and is therefore saturated 
with moisture. In the second the whole face 
of the ground requires to he moistened.” 

On pursuing this line of Enquiry further we 
gather many similar points of diflerence, 
namely, that the first is a watery creation, and 
•the second a dry creation. 

In the hrsi there was only the face of the 
deep, as the dry land had not yet aptmared. 
Then the Aic-im set up, aa k were, the ficaf- 
folding on which the general arrangements 
for the creation were based, for it appeared 
they must divide the great mass of waters 
which monopolised all space, so as to have 
room between the w'aters for a*created world. 
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So they set up a firmament. The word de¬ 
notes a structure of great strength necessary 
to hold* up the half of the infinite waste of 
waters; because they thought that, as rain fell, 
there must be a huge exhaustless reservoir in 
the sky to supply rain all the year round. 
They evidently knew nothing of evaporation. 
This firmament, we are told, was to divide 
“ the waters from the waters.’' The scribe 
considers this firmament of great importance, 
as he repeats it five times, explaining'that its 
purpose was to retain the waters—the two 
great masses of water—asunder, and they 
called the firmament Heaven.’* Still there 
was no dry land, but the gods had to com¬ 
mand the waters to be “ gathered together in 
one place " and let the dry land appear. In 
this first account there is no mention of rain 
to make the crops grow, so it was probably , 
a land of rivers, where irrigation abounded. 
The sea was most important, as the gods make 
life out of the waters (universal myth); but 
they even produce the fowls of the air out of 
the waters. In fact, it seems to have been a 
universal creation (as in early myths it was), 
because the waters were to bring forth abun- 
“ dantly the moving creature that hath life,” 
thus including even man (Gen. i., 20). ” And 
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“ the gods created great whales and every 
“ living creature that moveth”, again this in¬ 
cludes all animals and man, and to show that 
this watery creation, of living beings is com¬ 
plete he gives the command he always gives to 
man on the completion of creation, “ Be fruit¬ 
ful and multiply.” However, the priest seems 
not to be quite sure of the completeness of this 
watery creation, so he makes ^ separate ^ 
creation from the earth of every living 
creature “ after his kind,” which includes 
fishes, and then .makes the special creation of 
man. We see from this that the sea or waters 
held the first place in the mind of the scribe 
who wrote that account. , 

Now, the second account is quite the con¬ 
trary. The Jove, who, like Marduk, seems to 
h^ve*been the special god commissioned to be 
the Geeurge or Earth worker, creator, or 
maker (St. George), made the earth and the 
heavens—no sea nor water is mentioned. But 
Jove soon discovered that there was no rain 
in this country, but even then he only makes 
a mist, not rain. Jove, after making plants 
and herbs in the outside world, planted a « 
garden in Eden, and caused all the trees to 
grow, and there was a river there. Then to 
get a companion or help for Adam he made 
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all the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
aiTr but Eli II no fishes. This was evidently a 
land wirhoul lakes or seas* as we do not hear 
of either seas or fish till tb# fiine of Noah, who 
waE of Babylonian origin. Now, these two 
conditions—dark Roods devastating the land 
and needing Marduk, the spring sun, to divide 
the evil spirit of the weterE, which over- 
^ ' shadowed, the prosperity of the land—belong 

to Accadia or Southern Babyloniap where 
^ every winter the land is ^flooded and nothing 
can be done till the spring luo drives away 
the clouds and allows the dry land to appear. 

The other belongs to Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhoods whgre rain is too scarce, and 
they have oo oecular evidence of great takes, 
rivers^ or seas. 

So wu find double evidence that the Edifn 
account uf creation waa a Hebrew-coloured 
myth—first, physically, its dry habitat and 
ignorance of the sea; and, ^cond, intellectu¬ 
ally, its strong Insistence on the low status of 
women. 

In support of that explanation of the Baby- 
. Ionian origin of the " great deep " account of 
creation, we know that so great and bo con- 
• Btant were the ^floods in Babylonia that the 
cities had to be built on great muundB, and 
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they became islands in winter. As a great deal 
of building was done with clay, merely sun- 
dried into bricks, which easily softened with 
water, these great ipounds were protected in 
various ways, and arched conduits w*cre formed 
of properly burnt bricks to carry oS the water 
and allow the foundations to dry in summer. 
We have a curious account on a cuneiform 
tablet of the condemnation of a contractor who 
constructed these vaulted drainage conduits 
with Bim-dried brick, with the consequence 
That when the rjias teat down in winter and 
the great floods came the conduits collapsed 
and the buildings were wTecked- The Baby¬ 
lonian idea of a sulking dragon desolating the 
earth and keeping it useless, void, or unfit for 
life, is indicated in the words used in Genesis 
i„“2,'The Babylonian account was not that 
of a new’ creation from nothing, but a rescue 
*of a devastated land from the deadly power of 
the dragon [of Winter], like Perseus and the 
thousand similar tales of all nations, 

In Babylonia the land was, as w'C have seen, 
drowned by the winter floods, and the sun was 
hidden by clouds, and these condltious gave 
rise to the myth of Tihamat, This Tihamat, 
or Tehom in the Bible, is translated "waters" 
or " deep " to hide its personal form. The 
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Gecie^js ac€o(int admits that the earth 
existedp but in a devastated states bo there was 
no crej^tion from “ aothin|/" hut a mere 
“ Betiiog in order/' Let lib look more closely 
into the meaninjl of the words used. 

The w^ord translated ** was really means 
“ came to be ** or bccaoje/^ indJeatinA that 
the Earth was not always in a chaotic atate^ 
The w'ord in Hebrew- for " w-ithout form/"^ 
TohUp a' desert or desolation, a devagted 
coLintryp exactly the same as in Babytontan, 
and that UBod for voldp Bohup means null, of 
no value* or void 3S meaning''worth lcs«p a term 
fneaning that it was formerly of worth, but 
now devoid of useful quality. This was the 
Babylonian idea when the Dragon reduced the 
earth from fcrtilUy to desert. The word for 
darknesa, Cheshekp'' means to hecopie 
dark,'" but aUo ** misery *" or ** cabmity/' and 
in a parallel form Chesek (S and Sh w^re^ 
identical in Hebrew) it means “ to keep 
back/' "resist/* or to "sulk/* describing 
accurately the dark, an^ry, aullen face of 
Tehom resistinj^ the benign Influence of the 
Sprinj^ sun, Marduk, aff told in the Baby¬ 
lonian accounts (see my Christhnity), So 
the sentence in Genesis i,, 2. may read : — 

And the earth was reduced to a desert and 
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a waste place, and the face of Tehom « 

“ scowled with a sullen resist^ce,” exactly 
the Babylonian picture. 

Instead, however,* of Marduk slaying the 
Dragon, as shown on our gold coinage and in 
the Psalms, Job, etc., the writer brings relief 
by making the fertile Queen of Heaven pro¬ 
duce life or order out of the devastated earth. 

So the verse should go on, “ but tht mother 
“ of the gods brooded on the water ” [and 
brought’forth life], «s all life comes out of ^ 
the waters. (For full treatment of this 
“ Brooding,” see my Christianity, pp!» 
167-168.) 

All this shows that the* Bible, as we have 
it, was no piece of homogeneous literature 
writtep by an Almighty God, but a hap¬ 
hazard compilation of myths collected by 
• men of literary inclinations, and when 
old enough to have gained sufficient 
authority, put forward as the true his¬ 
tory and explanation as to how this world 
came to be. It was reserved for a later age 
and alien people to put an exaggerated value 
on the defective text, and to put these in¬ 
teresting folk-lore tales forward as absolute 
truth. But when the most eminent professors 
of Church History, the Professor of the Inter- 
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pretation of Holjr Scripture in the Alma 
Mater of the Church, Ojdford, tdl u« that the 
Hebrews " worshipped a small divine com- 
pany under a supreme director/' we are 
nearing the days of emancipation from the 
tyranny of ignorance. 


CHAPTER VI 


SIXTH STORY. FLOOD FORM OF CREATION 

In the Flood story we have another ancient 
myth, which includes a symbolical creation 
story along the oldest lines (see Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, j:olumns 1064, 3207), in which, as it is 
represented, that alF life comes out of the 
Universal Womb, Uma or Ooma, more 
recently Ruach, or RBh (soul or life), finally 
Ark, and the original myth is told in the 
delightfully inconsequent childish way of all 
tales of the youth of the world. The opening 
vets®** are evidently, like the Tohu Bohu 
Tehom, Ri/hch verse of Genesis, a bit of the 
* flotsam and jetsam of some fine old giant story. 
In old stories giants were always wicked, even 
modern dreamers take that view’, as witness 
the Pilgrim’s Progress of the poor tinker 
Bunyan; so here in chapter sixth we begin 
with the marvellous giants begotten by the 
sons of Eloi by intercourse with the beautiful 
daughters of men. Could anything link up 
more powerfully and completely the identity 
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of the Hebrew .lov£ or Yovc or love, chief of 
the Eloi ban^ (Mark xv., 34). and the Jav£. 
Yov4, alcove, or love, the iiipiter of the 
Romans, than this opening of the story of the 
Fiood, Jupiter was the Sun God of the 
Romans, as wcre.nionysoa and Bacchus of the 
Greeks, and sun fiods Srow old and die at the 
winter solstice, and are born afiain as a £lory- 
crowned ^habc after lying lit the tomb forty 
hours. Rome forced the Christian story on 

Europe. ^ _ 

There are Greek coins in existence showing 
the old bald decrepit Bacchus falling into the 
sea on one side, and on the other the new-born 
babe Bacchus being bom of a dolphin; in fact, 
coming out of the dolphin's mouth (dulphys 
womb) or ark, with the bright sun's rays 
crowning his young head. In many mythelo- 
gica the sun did not die, but he begat annual 
suns who lived a year, representing the father'’ 
sun, and, being gods, could not really die, but 
were re-united with the father as in the Chria- 
tian mythological dogma. But the Romans 
gave a name to many of these minor gods* tdl 
they became so numerous that the hierarchy 
of heaven was overcrowded. 

Now, all ihcae were claimed as "sons of 
God," JovI, and as they were all " pa^ed 
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over ” or crossed over the Equator, or cruci¬ 
fied on the cross of the heavefis, to produce 
Summer (paradise), the early Christians were 
liampered in their teaching about the crucifix- 
ing of another Son of God. When the true 
explanation was given by scholars they were 
called “ Atheists,” because they explained 
away the “ Immortal Gods.” Justin Martyr 
gave this plausible explanation to his ” devout 
children ” in his “ Apology ” : — 

“ It Ii^ving reached the devil’s ears that the 
“ prophets had foretbld the coming of Christ, 
“ Son of God, he set the heathen poets to 
” bring forward a gre'at many who should be 
“ called Sons of Jove. The devil laying his 
scheme in this, to get men to imagine that 
“ the true history of Christ was of the same 
“xtearacter as the prodigious fables related of 
'* the sons !)f Jove.” 

How close was the parallel Justin goes on 
to show. “ By declaring the Logos the first 
“ begotten of God, our Master Jesus Christ, 
“ to be born of a Virgin without any human 
“ mixture, we Christians say no more in this, 
” than that you pagans say of those whom you 
” style Sons of Jove.” 

As Jove’s marriage was that of the Sun, and 
with the earth as the femalb, annually in 
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spring, these iinnual marrlaaes were naturalJy 
with the '■ daifjjfiters of men,*' and Jove's sons 
were Sons of God. 

The Hebrew stoty £oes on, “ And the Sons 
" of God MW that the dflaghters of men were 
" fair," exactly as with Jupiter's lovely earth 
maidens, Lcda, Danae, Europa, Semetc, 
Latona, Anttope, and all the rest, who arc 
used to name all the most delightfully beauti¬ 
ful nude statues carved by the great sculptors. 

" There were giants in those days," Then the 
writer bethinks himself that (he heroes were 
not necessarily " giams," but were strong 
inen fas giants are sorntfumes weak), so he saya 
no more about giants, and goes on to say: 

" And also after that, when the sons of god 
" came in unto the daughters of men and they 
“ bare children to them, the same l>*c-ime 
" mighty men, which were of idd men of 
'■ renown,"—an exact description of the sons ^ 
of the Roman Jove. We have, for instance, 
Hercules, son of Jupiter and Alcmene; Fer- 
sens, son of Jupiter and Danae; Mercury, son 
of Jupiter and Main, the Hindoo Queen of 
Heaven and our Mary; and the twins. Castor 
and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and Leda, to whom 
he appeared as a swan, as shown in Michael 
Angelo's masreriy if somewhat too realistic 
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E^uZptuTQ, Jupiter ivas tillli warshipped m 
Rome about the time of Michael Adgelo :ind 
Raphael, as late as 1513 (sec mjr CJivs^iaiiit^r, 
p. 330). 

These Bom of Jupiter were "mighty men and 
men of renown." So our Jehovahr Ysv^, or 
(eove, or Jove, and the Roman Yov£ or 
leova are one and tbe sariic in subsiLance and 
in fact, and even in the sound of the name 
(which Is all there Is In a God), bu/ have been 
kept apart by the eye seeing a dificrence in 
i!ie varied orthoj^riphy which the brain fails 

W 

to make dear to the car. 

The sons of Jupiter repeated the cxploiia bf 
their father, and as thej; married the Spring 
maiden, it was always ihe fairest of the 
" daughters of men " of whom " they took 
tbem wives,” as Genesis tells us. 

As JupUcr's (or his sons’) whole history, 
like many other mortal men’s, consisted In 
being born, pumuing a lovely maiden, and 
dying, his eons had a lively series of sexual 
ta1i±a about them, repeating their (alher's 
amours with interest; in fact, every writer 
seems to have vied in originality In this matter, 
so the ascetic scribe, writing the Bible, says 
" the wickedness of man W'as great in the 
earth," and " the whole imagination with the 
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*' purposes and desires of hia heart was only 
" evil day byi^day. A very moral description 
of the ialea of Jove and hie eons desiring and 
chasing the fair daughters of men. 

But no real en'mea are mentionedj " taking 
wives of all which they chose ” is no critnCf 
and Holy Writ is never shy of mentioning 
crimes, murder, lying, theft, perjory, and even 
imputing the worst of them to the Hebrew 
god, Jovl:; the only thing mentioned m that 
the sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of men, and even that was quite justified, 
hccaiise he says before they **" took wives of ail 
Vhich they chose,” so the only crime seems to 
have been the beauty and joy of the ” con¬ 
tracting parties," The identity of the two 
Gods is quite clear here, so it is no wonder 
the Romans continued to worship JcHM,_to 
pray to him, to play miracle playC about him, 
and to slaughter bulls to him at St. Peter's at- 
Rome as late as ISIS, about the time of the 
great artists, Raphael and Michael Angelo— 
quite modern times. 

On reading the Bible it often raises the simile 
in my mind of a Thames back-water or small 
dock opening. There are stranded a great 
variety of debris from the activity of man, 
further up the'stream. They seem to have no 
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mcrtning, yet with a little exammatiuTi they 
turn out to be fraftmetita ca^rl'^d down from 
tome industry or litrueturc up the streAin. and 
a man of experience can say that came from a 
mill and this from a boat-yard, this from a 
garden, and that from a home, and so on. 
Into Jerusalem, a sort of quiet, because in¬ 
accessible, back-water in the great river of 
Babylonian, Hittite, Egyptian, Phnenlclan, 
Greek, and Roman thought, movement, and 
Tniurcoiirsc, there seems to have floated and 
got stranded amongit the products of native 
growth a great number of odd fragments of, 
the great rnental products of these countries 
This flood story is a very mixed one, as it ivas 
“ the gods ** who i)aw the wickedness, it was 
" Jove '' who repenit'il that he had made man. 

■3rhe story of the actual Jlttod does not in¬ 
terest us, except that it also came from the 
" Babylonians, who also told about sending out 
the various birds and the gods smelling a awcei 
savour from the roasting flesh of the sacrifice, 
as in the Babylonian version on the clay 
tablets written and burnt long before there 
were any Hebrews in Palestine. But in several 
places the Hebrew scribe put the stamp of the 
Hebrew* ideas on it. For [iistancc, the animals 
were naturally taken in paim lt> ensure repro- 
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ductlon, and aa the whole thlnfi was miraco- 
lous, there wa| no lear dI any deaths. So in 
Gesiefiifi*Vl, EloT takes of the anlraflla two of 


every sort, and then the vrriter, who adopts 
the style of Genestfi L, says of fowls, " after 
their kind/' ahowlnl that the creation of 
Genesis I. was only a repetition of a model 
existing elsewhere. Again, in verse 15, chap¬ 
ter 7, all flesh goes in two and two. But in 7, 
2 and 3, love says seven by seven, changiJig the 
number with the god names—Eiohim to love. 
Then he immediately says, " Yet seven days 
and I will cause it to rain,” This is an tllus* 
tration of the " dragging in “ of the Holy 
Seven in Hebrew w'riting. They had no names 
for the days of the week; their time was 
marked by the days of the moon, aa was pro¬ 
bably all archaic ehronometrical divlsioirr^t 
the four quarters of the moon gave four 
periods of about seven days, each period being 
marked by a Sabbath or “ no work " day, 
when, under Hebrew law. any labour on that 
day was punished by death. All other nations 
gave namca to the other six days, but the 
Hebrews never reached that height of civillsa- 
tion. The seventh day, being the holy Sab¬ 
bath, made gloomy under the death penalty 
for any work done, became their symbol for 
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anything holy or remarkable, and must be 
dragged into every story or Ceremony. It 
would take a small book to enumerate all the 
sacred sevens, but I may mention the seven 
branched candlestick of pure gold, seven days 
creation, Pharoah’s seven kine, seven lean 
years, seven eyes (Revelation V., 6), and seven 
seals. Revelation is full of sevens; the more 
mystic the book the more must it^ be backed 
up by mirophilic quackery. Seven days no 
leaven» Jacob vows'seven times (Genesis, 33, 
3) in the temple (Ist Kings, 7, 17), Jethro has 
seven daughters, and so on, the number filters 
into the most solemn and equally into tfie 
most trivial incidents as a Hebrew mark of 
the religious or mirophilic trend of the narra¬ 
tive, so here even on the beasts the scribe sets 
hirilgn manual. 

But its’folk-lore origin peeps out in the 
usual blundering way of all natural stories. 
The writer makes Jove declare that he will 
destroy everything, man and beast, and thus 
re-create chaos and even destroy the earth 
itself. “ Behold, I will destroy the earth with 
them.” This is one of those fragments over¬ 
looked by editors, which shows us that this 
was a complete destruction of the first great 
creation, and a totally new Ve-creation from 
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the Ark, Rtiach, Wife df God, Mother of the 
Gods, Ked or Doma, the Womb of Time. 

Then,* ever changeable, he dccldca to spare 
Noah, but in the very next veiBe, evidently 
at odc time the beginning of the story, and 
called the “ Generations of Noah," Noah 
walked with the ** gods (Ale-im). And the 
gods discuss the matter with Noah; there is 
no hint, ^ in the hrst part, that Noah also 
might be drowned but found favour. The 
gods say the end of all flesh h before us,” 
and then take elaborate pains to prevent the 
end of all flesh, and at the end of the tale they 
seem to repent of this futile destruction of life, 
as wickedness was to Increase more than ever, 
if we are to judge front such writers as Ezekiel, 
and he repents him and promises never to do 
it again. —w 

Then it was " the gods ” who told Noah to 
get all the animals and food into the ark and 
to take tw’o of each, while it was Jove, the 
Hebrew member of the band of gods, who told 
him to take the clean beasts and the birds.by 
sevens. 

The more ignorant a people is the more 
savage is their god, and we find Jov£, the most 
terribly savage god in histOTy* as I show in my 
Tkc Gods of Ihe Hebrew Bible; and we 
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always find such ^ods dwell in dark secret 
places (Holy of Holies), and ^re connected 
with all sorts of ridiculous secret sigps, pass¬ 
words, and numbers. Any attempt to examine 
their “ arks ” by touching or looking at them 
is punished with a cruel death. So we find 
Jove in this flood narrative not only using the 
archaic holy seven as an esoteric sign to other 
priests that this is a holy narrative, but also 
the later holy number forty explained in my 
book of this series, “ The Passover and the 
Crucifixion.” The* writer having got his 
sacred numbers in, ^forgets he had applie^ 
one, the number seven to the beasts to 
be saved, and makes the gods say two by 
two again. The scribe does not say 
where the w’aters returned to when they 


“"Tetlirned^ off the face of the earth.” Ten 
months had passed, but the next verse returns 
to the forty days statement made earlier in 
the tale. Noah seems to have stayed two addi¬ 
tional periods of seven days each in the ark, 
but in the other tale interwoven with it the 


time is 1 year, 1 month, and 27 days, as it says 
Noah was 600 years old when the flood of 
water was upon the earth, and that in the 601at 
year of Noah’s life, presumably Noah looked 
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out for the first time in thifi flccouDt> and he 
fiaally got out tn 1 year, 1 month, and 27 days 
from th&tinie he went in; in the other case, 
40 days. We will deal with these oumbere 
later. 

In GencBia ninth the phrase occura which 
occurs elsewhere, but it is used only when 
Jov4 or “ the ^ods " create life, “ Be ye fruit¬ 
ful and niuUiply,*' the most important and 
oft-repeate3 commandment in the Bible; so 
this Ark Incident was ecclesiastically con* 
sidered to be an account of creation. And so 
it was. The uaiverBsl symbolical account of 
creation is founded on what man seea fioiniS 
on around him all his life, and even In bU own 
case, as Job so baldly states, " Naked came 1 
out of my mother's womb,” as all life came 
out of Uma. the universal mother, Ruach-, tbe 
brooding mother of all, the Fount of life, the 
dolphin, or the Ark, The last was always the 
(uost sacred religious symbol. But in most 
c-ises the writers of sacred records, w-hicb deal 
symbolically with creation, use double-sexed 
symbols, as I have fully shown in my larger 
book, C'hrisfiflntfy, The Hindus, the Baby* 
Lonians, the Egyptians, the three ancient 
civilisations, and the Greeks and Romans, 
the later law-giters of the world, employed 
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double-sexed symbolism for creation, even 
when as with the Hebrews ‘.hey used the 
masculine pillar or peak as a symbol of 
their god. It thus fell that all sharp 
peaks were also held to be sacred, as they 
represented the creative organ of the god, as 
witness “Adam’s” peak in Ceylon, Adam 
being known as the “ Red one ” who tills the 
“garden,” and Mary and all Queens of 
Heaven are likened to “ gardens. 

But ihere is one peak which is specially 
named as the creative organ of A1 or El, and 
that is Ararat. In these ancient languages R 
and L are the same letter as in hieroglyphics, 
and in reality, except in very fastidious pro¬ 
nunciation, they are the same palatal sounds, 
children and people of deficient articulation or 
unaccustomed to our hard R, pronounce R and 
L similarly, like the Chinese. So Ararat was 
really Alalat—ala being Allah of the Moham¬ 
medans, or El (used 217 times in the Old 
Testament as god), or Al, and lat is a wide¬ 
spread word meaning a pole or pillar, the 
original of our lath, a word which has had 
a long life, as all phallic words have, and, like 
pole and pillar, three words which still exist 
in their unaltered form all over Europe and 
Asia. Therefore. Alalat Whs the creative 
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pillar of Ali or Eli. Now we see the priest’s 
symbolic treatment of creation. The feminine 
“ ark on^womb rested on the Lat of Allah and 
brought forth life.” There still exists a similar 
tale about Adam’s peak in Ceylon, and we saw 
on page 33 that Hercules caused new creation 
by a lath,” as Harlequin in stageland. That 
we have in the Flood story the skeleton of an 
old Creation story is clear from its similarity to 
those tales‘of creation which have kept closely 
to the story. Genesis 6th opens with mysteri- 
* ous statements, just as does Genesis first— 
statements which have been a puzzle to all 
tfieologians, unless when traced to their origi¬ 
nal sources, as is done here. Even the other 
Creation in Genesis 2nd, creating " every 
plant before it was in the earth,” “ every herb 
before it grew,” which looks to us as a kifid*of 
riddle, had no doubt at one time a symbolic 
meaning. Then Genesis sixth goes on, as does 
Genesis first, with a catalogue account of the 
size of the ark and the animals in it, giving 
also two accounts which differ, as do the 
accounts of the time the flood lasted. As the 
^ god-names change about during the narrative, 
as they do from Genesis 1st to Genesis 4th, it 
is plain that the story existed in two forms; 
and this shows that it was an important feature 
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in some ancient myftiolo^y; and, as all mytho¬ 
logies are constructed for a Creation story, 
this had no doubt the form I have indicated 
above, as it exists in Ceylon to this day. But, 
unlike Genesis first and second, the priestly 
writer tried to combine the two stories into 
one, and yet to include all there was in each, 
hence the contradictory chaos of the tale. 

That the whole story is a symbolised account 
is clear from the constant use of the holy 
numbef 7, which is really astronomical, as we 
know from Josephus’ description of the 
sevenfold candlestick, representing the sun and 
moon and five then'known planets; and the 
equally holy number 40, the hours the sun lay 
still or dead in the winter solstice. The hoh- 
ness of the tale is emphasised by a sevenfold 
repetition of the number seven, like the refer¬ 
ence to Melchisedec in Hebrews. 

There are apparently two different dates 
given of the beginning of the Flood, the first 
when Noah, after having done according to 
all that the Jove had commanded him. “And 
“ Noah was six hundred years old when the 
“ flood of waters was upon the earth. That 
seems definite enough. But it says, Noah 
“ went in, and his sons and his wife ^ (observe 
sons before wife), “ and his sons’ wives, and 
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then it tells alKover again how the beasts went 
in, and then sajrs, “ after seven days the waters 
“ of the,iIood were upon the earth,” and then 
<;pmes the second date, ” in the six hundredth 
” year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the 
” 17th day of the month, the fountains of the 
” deep were broken up and the windows of 
“ heaven were opened.” Then ” the rain 
“ was upon the earth 40 days and 40 nights.” 
Then the scribe begins all over again about 
Noah, his family, and the beasts entering the 
Ark. This, the third time*, Jove shut them in. 
Then another 40 days’ flood. This time all 
flesh dies. The tale gods blundering on with 
150 days, two periods, two of seven days, then 
two dates in Noah’s life, showing an inextri¬ 
cable muddle and an extensive editing by men 
having different ideas of what the flood meant 
and how it should be symbolically "^presented. 
There are actually seventeen dates or periods 
given, where only two were required. But of 
these, nine are the holy numbers seven and 
forty, which are put in as priestly signs; but 
there are still eight which seem to mean some¬ 
thing, but these are all contradictory. There 
are two periods of 150 days each, which have 
no counterpart in any sacred numbers I can 
find in Holy Writ, but may still have been 
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placed there with symbolic significance. But 

there are two very clear dates,'which are not 
contradicted by the others, and these have a 
clear significance of this being a creation story. 
It says in Genesis 7, verse 11:—” In the six 
“ hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second 
“ month, the seventeenth day of the month, 
“ the same day were all the fountains of the 
“ deep broken up and the windows of heaven 
“ were opened.” This is a clear final state¬ 
ment that the great flood had really begun. 
Then in Genesis 8,* 13:—“And it came to 
“ pass in the six hundred and first year, in the 
“ first month, the first day of the month, the 
“ waters were dried up from off the earth, and 
“ Noah removed the covering of the Ark and 
“ looked, and behold the face of the ground 
“ was dry.” The Hebrews, as I have said, and 
will show again and again, took their creation 
stories direct from Nature. Now, in the 
creation of life in man and many animals the 
gestation period is 284 days, and the above 
definite dates give that period between Jove’s 
closing in the Ark with his own hand and 
Noah removing the cover when the “ watery 
period ” was over. As for the other numbers 
and dates, 7 and 40 are mentioned by Jove as 
his intentions before there wdfe any flood, so 
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they are simply the two holy numbers used 
hundreds of \imes throughout the Hebrew 
writings. The whole period from Noah’s six 
hundredth year till the second month and the 
seventeenth day of the month in his six hun¬ 
dred and first year is a whole year and two 
parts of a year, and is the symbolic equivalent 
of 40 days, part of a month, a whole month, 
and part of a month, or 40 hours, part of a day, 
a whole day, and part of a day, the “ 3 days 
and 3 nights ” of Jonah and Jesus, from Friday 
night till Sunday morning, as I show in my 
books on the Passover and the Crucifixion and 
on Christianity. 

As the 7, 40, and 150 are priestly sacred 
numbers, w'e may group them altogether, and 
they amount to a little over a year, and so 
agree with the longest period for which dates 
are given. 

As to Noah being 600 years old, as stated in 
Genesis 7, 6, that is the supreme astronomic 
sacred number when all the heavenly bodies 
resumed their original places—the Sothic 
cycle—and ecclesiastically it was held in all 
countries to be a new beginning and required 
a new prophet or Son of God to bring man a 
new revelation. 

But the evidC-nce of the symbolical nature of 
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the tale lies in the use of Holy numbers, and ^ 
especially that the Ark rested'on Ararat on 
the seventh month, that resting was a holy act, 

“ the gods rested on the seventh day, and 
sanctified it,” but the tops of the mountains— 
a phrase which includes Ararat—were not seen 
till the first day of the tenth month, i.e., 
nine months, the period of woman’s 
“ creation ” twice stated, so Ararat was no 
earthly mountain. Then the ark brings forth 
life, and now comes the commandment always ^ 
made at creation, but considered of such im¬ 
portance here that it js repeated three times, 
and emphasised by duplicating it twice in 
altered form. 

Chapter viii., 17—“ That they may breed 
“ abundantly in the earth and be fruitful and 
” liiultiply ,Mpon the earth.” Chapter ix., 1, 
says—“ Be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
” the earth,” as in Genesis i., 28. Then again 
in chapter ix., 7—” Be ye fruitful and multi- 
** ply, bring forth abundantly in the earth and 
“ multiply therein.” 

So it is evident that the Flood story of 
Babylon was combined by the Hebrew writers 
with an old creation story from which Ararat 
got its name, and that from the Ark resting 
on Ararat came all life—not preserved in a 
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ship, but new life, having to be told to be 
fruitful and multiply, which is always the gods’ 
first ccfmmand to newly-created man. To 
make clear the symbolical nature of the Flood 
tale we must look at the history of the two 
holy numbers used in the myth. 

The Babylonians were the earliest and 
greatest astronomers in the Near East. They 
were real astronomers, scientifically observing, 
just as our astronomers do to-day with more 
refined instruments and methods.- They 
recorded and foretold eclipses, and had 
mapped out the heavens and named the stars, 
and grouped them into constellations. They 
knew of the slow movement of the sun among 
the stars in relation to our Equinox, which we 
call precession, and so great was their interest 
in and veneration for the phenoijiena of the 
heavens that the whole Babylonian religion 
was founded on astronomical science. Our 
very word “ star ” is derived from Istar, 
Venus, the star par excellence, and the title of 
our chief religious period, the culmination of 
Christian belief, Easter, has descended to us 
- from the joyous celebration of the mother of 
love, the Babylonian goddess Istar. No one 
can help being struck with the constancy with 
which the miraculous star, celebrated in 
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poetry and mythical romance, “ where the 
evening star so holy shines,” i§ interwoven 
into every story of the birth of a saviour or 
even a hero. In my larger book I detail the 
accounts of over twenty saviours, the birth of 
everyone of whom was celebrated by the 
appearance of ” his star ” as in the gospel. 
The great Babylonian Temples, which 
were also observatories, had seven stories 
representing sun, moon, and the then 
known five planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. ' Therefore, Creation is 
in seven days, for seven thus represented the 
heavens and the earth. The sevenfold candle¬ 
stick is minutely described both in Exodus in 
the Bible and in Josephus. Josephus tells us 
that the sevenfold stand with its seven lamps 
was symbolical of the Seven Heavenly bodies, 
and we know that that was common to all 
* Eastern nations, as it is to Chinese worship 
to-day. But Holy Writ never gives one any 
explanation of the meaning of anything in the 
religion of the Hebrews. There must have 
been a terrible amount of editing, because the 
descriptions are so minute and so often 
repeated in exactly the same words (very rare 
in the Bible, except in symbolical writing) that 
there must have been a meaning in them of 
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great import to the Hebrews. But every trace 
of explanation of these symbolical descrip¬ 
tions hfls been ruthlessly cut out. A promi¬ 
nent example is the Tabernacle, which every 
scholar now knows was an utterly impossible 
structure and simply the picture in a priest s 
brain. But why did he sit down and write 
an elaborate account of minute particulars of 
construction and furnishing? We know 
they were all symbolical, and there is no 
doubt he also wrote an ^elaborate account of 
the practices carried on in the Tabernacle, 
Und so unfolded the l;?le for which he had 
prepared such an elaborate setting. But it is 
all cut out; the absolute silence of the grave 
follows the elaborate setting up of the scene. 

This silence arose from the fact that the two 
universal cults, Phallism and Siyi Worship, 
w’ere enacted with the stage setting and para- ^ 
phernalia so prepared, and as the later 
Hebrews got to a more advanced stage with 
their Jove leading to a monotheistic belief, 
all this Nature Worship and Sabeanism had 
to be cut out. I have dealt with this subject 
fully in my Christianity and in the Romance of 
the Hebrew Tabernacle, and shown what was 
really enacted in the Tabernacle. The same 
thing has been done with the Sacred Seven 
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in the case of the candlestick so much in evi¬ 
dence throughout the Hebrew writings. It 
also was modelled on Nature Worship and 
Phallism. The female symbol has always 
been held to be a symbol of good luck. For 
instance, to-day all young people on seeing 
the new moon wish a lucky wish, but the 
moon must be new and must be seen in the 
open air—not through glass. Now, this is a 
very old phallic belief. Diana, the moon (or 
any other moon goddess) is very chaste—her 
cold beams indicate that—and the ancients 
always clothed her in beautiful drapery. But 
the more chaste the female the greater the 
good fortune to see her nude, and Diana 
could naturally be seen nude only when newly 
born, like a human baby. Hence the new 
moon must^not be seen through glass; she is 
not nude then, but veiled. The story of 
Susanna and the elders is the same thing, and 
Susanna was especially god-fearing and chaste. 
So widespread was and is this belief that some 
old Irish churches had nude females exposing 
themselves on the arch of the church door a 
glance at which would keep off the evil eye or 
bring luck. They were removed only as late 
as 1790. But instead of exposing nudity, it 
was sufficient if the woman or goddess held a 
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bowl in her hand, as that represented the 
womb. But'it was further identified by hav¬ 
ing an*almond-shaped opening, as the Almond 
is the symbol in the East for femininity or 
Luz, the muliebre'pudendum. 

Now, we can return to the seven candle¬ 


stick. We are told in several minutely par¬ 
ticularised passages that it was decorated with 
almond-shaped bowls and * knops and 
flowers. Now, ** knops ** are buds, especially 
Lotus buds, symbols all-over the world of the 
male organ; so we see the double-sexed 
symbol on the candlestick, and, as is invari¬ 
ably the case in this symbolism, flowers or 
“ fruit ” resulting from their combination. So 
the seven candlestick represented creation of 
Heaven and Karth and all life, and, of course, 
such sacred numbers must C 9 me into a 


creation story. 

The number 40 was, as I have stated, the 
number of hours the sun lay in the grave over 
the solstitial day, our 21st December. The sun 
was supposed to die on 20th December at 
4 p.m., when it set in Palestine, and to lie in 
the grave over the “ standing still ” day, the 
21st, and to rise at 8 o’clock on the morning 
of the 22nd—40 hours—so this number was 
specially holy*; and in the Flood story, when 
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the liabylonian legenU was coupled up with a 
creation story, these numbers had to be intro¬ 
duced. We see that as the stories of creation 
retire further from their sources they become 
more and more confused and dim i and it is 
doubtful if those who incorporated them knew 
as much of the meaning of the symbolism as 
we do, as we have the advantage of having 
studied these symbolisms in all countries and 
throughout the changes of thousands of years. 






CHAPTER VII 

'^VENTH STORY—JOB^S MASCULINE CREATION 

Job is perhaps the oldest book of the 
Hebrew scriptures; in fact, it probably belongs 
to Arabia, and was indigenous with the people 
when the Hebrews migrated into Palestine. 
Now, in Job we have a fragment of a Creation 
myth which has a very s'trong Arabian flavour. 
The Arab religion has always been intensely 
masculine, as was the Hebrew, descended 
from it, and gave rise to the Mohammedan 
cult with an intensely masculine God with no 
Queen of Heaven, not even an earthly Virgin 
Mary as companion; and Job is an intensely 
masculine book with only one tale of woman, 
who appears as Job’s wife and gives him 
sinister advice in chapter ii., 9—“ Curse God 
and die,” and personifies, therefore, the prin¬ 
ciple of evil as does Eve in Paradise. To Jews 
and Christians alike, woman is the “ door of 
hell.” But this intensely masculine book 
consists of a skeleton of the Sun God myth 
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OD which is hun^ a philosophical poem, and 
the whole is a glorious mosdic of all the 
imagery and wisdom of the East. 

The picture of Job and his friends sitting 
down discussing the “ eternal verities ’’—the 
ever-present flux of good and evil, the over¬ 
powering majesty of “ Tao,” as the Chinese 
call it,—the “ way of the universe,”— “ the 
music of the spheres,” ** the mills of the 
gods,” and the beautiful familiarity of Job 
and the. Almighty, " Ancient of Days,” per¬ 
sonally discussing creative power, and A1 
Shaddi’s enthusiastic description of the horse 
of which he says—caVried away in childisif 
delight—” he saith among the trumpets, Ha ! 
“ Ha 1 and he smelleth the battle afar off and 
” the thunders of the Captains and the shout- 
” ing.” Verily, a god of battles. 

Then the’sons of god in their annual visit 
“ to their father, accompanied by the ” Adver¬ 
sary,” no doubt the black sheep of the family, 
a skalliwag son not at all welcome, whom the 
Almighty greets with the ungracious question, 
” Whence comest thou?” ” What do you 
want here?” 

Then the Ancient one in an incautious 
moment boasts of his servant Job, and the 
adversary thinks he can take down A1 Shadai’s 
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pride by corrupting JoB. Then the immoral 
compact (tht devil in Faust calls it a betj 
about poor Job. Satan’s cold cynicism “ Skin 
for skin, yea all that a man hath will he give 
for his life,” summing up humanity like a 
Macchiavelli or a Biillow and the Ancient’s 
interest in the experiment, “ Behold he is in 
thine hand, but spare his life.” There is a 
genial friendliness there, like some saga of the 
north. Then what a wealth of poetic human 
philosophy about birth, life, and death, 
“ Naked came I out ol my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither ” (the dead 
* return to their great rnother. Terra) till at the 
end exhausted he sighs, ” Let me alone that 
“ I may take comfort a little before I go 
“ whence I shall not return, even to the land 
“ of darkness and the shadow of death.” 

His poetic wandering amidst the human¬ 
ised constellations ” Canst thou loose the^ 
bands of Orion,” ” Canst thou find the sweet 
“ influences of the Pleiades,” sweet influences 
because the Pleiades is the home of Venus, 
such a wealth of talk, such as we all delight 
in. Then the marvellous glimpse of Newton’s 
balanced system of forces, “He stretcheth out 
” the north over the empty place and hangeth 
** the earth upon nothing." “ Then love 
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ans'^ered lob out of the'‘whirrwind ” is the 
essence of the Arabic conceptioD of Allah, and 
the whole poem is that of an astronomic Arab 
people with the words, " God is great ” 
graven on their hearts. 

But at the end of the philosophical poem 
love narrates to lob in the form of challeng¬ 
ing questions the whole history of creation in 
chapter 38. 

“ When I laid the foundations of the earth, 
" who hath laid the measures thereof or 
" stretclied a line upon it ”—“ foundations 
“ fastened '* — " laid the corner stone 
“ thereof ’* [creation^ “ when the morning 
“ stars sang together ” [a joyful creation, like 
Ruach’s]. “ Where is the way light dwelleth, 
“ and as for darkness where is the place 
“ thereof,” ” commanded the morning and 
” caused tlfe dayspring to know his place,” 
“ Light and darkness,” “ By what way the 

light is parted ” [divided the light from the 
darkness in Genesis], “ Who shut up the sea 
“ with doors,” ” and brake it up for my de- 
“ creed place,” ” made the cloud garment 
” thereof and the thick darkness,” “ and set 
” bars or doors ” [to the waters], “ hitherto 
” shalt thou come and no further,” ” here 
” shall thy proud waves be s^yed,” " who 
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“ hath divided the' place of the overaowing 
» of the waters ” [all this is about dividing 
the waters from the waters, 1st Genesis], 
“ Springs of the sea,” “ Breadth of the 
“ earth,” “ Light and darkness,” “ Out of 
“ whose womb [Ruach] came the ice and the 
“ hoary frost of heaven/' Then stars and the 
heavens are mentioned Pleiades, Orion, 
Mazaroth, and ” Arcturus and his sons. 

“ Ordinances of heaven,” “ dominion in 
earth,” lightnings, clouds, ” when the dust is 
“ turned into mire ” [caused a mist to water 
the ground] “and the clods cleave fast 
" together ” [the earfh drying], “ let the 
“ waters be gathered together and the dry land 
“ appear ” [also in the flood it ‘s said, 

“ the face of the ground was dry,” ” was the 
“ earth dried ”]. 

Then love goes on to enumerate the ani¬ 
mals, so this was a full creation—lions, raven, 
wild goats, hinds, wild ass, unicorn or 
rhinocerous, peacocks, ostrich, home hawk, 
eagle, and, lastly, having described all creation 
he explains how that was brought about by the 
“ chief of the ways of God,” namely, a purely 
masculine creation, because with both the 
Roman and the Hebrew Joves the feminine 
was earthly, and hence, like the Virgin Mary, 
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only the instrument for the god’s purpose and 
not one of the immortals. This requires a 
little elucidation. 

In those nations like the Arab tribes, of 
which the Hebrews were one, who held to an 
. intensely masculine cult for the idea of their 
god, they required only a pillar, post, or other 
upright thing for their most sacred symbol 
(see Figs. 5, 6, and 7). It is quite impossible, 
however, to trace, with the knowledge at one s 
' disposal the reasons for such things, as a High 
Priest, or a ** Son bf God, King, or his 
foreign wives, like Solomon’s, might introduce 
a new symbol and make it holy and important. 

For instance, the most intensely masculine 
cult, that of the Mohammedans, has the most 
intensely feminine symbol for their faith, the 
Crescent, Diana, the ark in the sky, the uni¬ 
versal womb, while the Christians, who intro- 
* duced the Virgin idea into the Godhead for 
the Holy Ghost is the mother of the gods 
have the Cross as a symbol, a purely male 
phallic symbol. Again, the Mohammedans 
have a heaven full of beautiful women, 
Houris, but they are not independent in 
heaven, simply to add to men’s enjoyment 
there; while the Christian angels are sexless. 
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the very opp;>sTt(; the philosophy oI x’hair 
god idea. 

The symbolical account of creation In Job 
can only be understood when we glance at the 
religious customs of other nations nearly allied 
to Arabia nod Palestine. 

All nations have joyous festivals in Spring 
(May day in England), when all Nature pre¬ 
pares to carry out the " Be fruitful and mul¬ 
tiply *' edict, and In old countries these festi¬ 
vals were extremely licentious, and continue ao 
in some countries down-to this day, as I have 
detailed In my larger work. The organs of 
-reproduction were wors'htpped, and are still so 
worshipped in India-Tcspecjaily the Pala or 
Pole of fertility, as Is otir Maypole, of which, 
however, we have lost or forgotien the mean¬ 
ing. Let U£ take an ancient example of about 
the time the book of Job was wriften. 

At the feast of Ptah-Sokarie-Osiris in Egypt, - 
held in honour of this god at Memphis at the 
Ternple of Mcdinah Habu. Ermaon tells us in 
his “ Life ifi Ancient Egypt " there was a most 
important and joyous feast occupying many 
days, but greatest on the 2tid of Choiakb, and 
having for its culminating point the erection 
of the Fet, Or Dad, or Father, the coitvention- 
alised symbol In Egypt of the Phallus. 
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BtTorc erccttOR, atfondants dressed the £od 
{ind re*rou£ed him. The PJiiifOiih (Court)' 
then proceeded in soJcmn procession with his 
suite to the appointed place, where, 1yiii£ on 
the ground, was the “ noble pillar,” the 
" erecttoii ” of which forms the objeet of the 
fcfitivaL Gold cords were placed round it, 
and the Monarch with the help of the Royal 
relatives and of a High Fricst drew it up into 
an erect position. The Queen, *' who," says 
the biesoAiyphic account, "fills the Palace 
with love," looks on aY the sacred proccedinfs, 
and her sixteen daujjhtcrs made music with 
the systrum ffeniale sexual symbo[)i. Thus was' 
the breeding or creation period inaugurated 
in Egypt. Then wc remember David dancing 
with only the short Ephod on his shoulders, 
and Micah,^his aristocratic wife’s, disgust at 
him exposing himself naked before her band 
rnatdetifl. That was before the ark—a femmiot 
Bymbol—and he personally displayed the maa- 
cullne to form the bisexual symbol. 

in Fig, 16 we have Usertesen, Pharaoh of 
Egypt, dancing, like David, before Min, whose 
ithyphnllic condition has been decently veiled 
by the British authorities by the announcemeiU 
tablet. He holds in his hands the oar and the 
rudder, male and female symbols, the oar in 
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tlie right (right or' masculine'cult), and the 
rudder in the left (left hand <jr tcminiue cull). 
Id indicate his creative power or God-»hip. 
Min holds aloft the scourge, as did many 
phallic gods, to show that creation (new births) 
necessitates death, or the world would be over¬ 
crowded (see P- 340). This truth 

seems to have been evolved In India, where 
rude savage figures in coitu, yet crushing out 
life with their feet, illustrate the Idea of 
creatiop and deetruenon linked. 

So wc see in Egytft an enormous number of 
statues ol Min and Osiris exposing themselves. 
This waa the same idea as the Royal erection df 
the Dad or Father in Egypt. Now, Job gives 
this form of creation as the culminating point 
of his philosophic poem when he describes the 
fjehemoth or Bamoth, which is probably 
sikute for Bosheth, *' the shameful thing, 
which is mentioned in the Bible so often as 
having been erected " at every street corner." 
" every high hill," " under e\'ery green tree," 
■' at the head of every way," as U the Litigam 

in India to-day. „ 

Bamoth is generally translated high place 
quite erroneously. We see its true meaning 
in 2nd King^J xriii., 15. where Joslah " burned 
ihe high place and stamped it to small 
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powder," soothe Bamoth was no hilUJiut a 

wooden, clajf, or stone phallua or erect 
thini " for worship, as was the case in all conn* 
tries, and still 5a io India and Africa* Another 
word is used several times in Essekicl xvi„ 24, 
31. and 37, which also means " erect tlimg.'* 
while a marginal note tells os that the word 
translated ** eminent place, which tells ^us 
nothing, really means " brotheUhousc," which 
corroborates much which we know. Bamah 
comes from Bom, meaning " erect or high," 
and used by the Chaldeans to indicate a pulpii 
or Oracle pillar. Now.pulpit is composed of 
two w'ords, '* pul," the phallus, and pit is 
used in Isaiah iii., 17, for the female secret 
parts," and is a double-sexed structure, so we 
see the phallic nature of such passages. 

lov£ tells Job that the Behemoth is " chief 
of the ways of God." The chief of the 
ways ■' of all Gods is “ creative power," and 
(to Job's Behemoth was identical in symbolic 
meaning with the Dad of Egypt J in fact. Job 
uses the word El for god, and Jacob declares 
that the atone phallus he erected was El, 
the God of Israel, But Job intro¬ 
duces the idea of birth m his simile, 
" Surely the mouutains fcrinj* forth food for 
him,” and, afSiin, " where alt the hcatts of the 
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fielJ But is not the fenfilish mcan- 

iti^ of the original. The rcadeV will find it 
in the story of Isaac and Abimelechj, when 
Abimclech caught Isaac " sporting" or 
“ playing " with Rebekahf which " playing " 
proved to Abimelech that Rebekah was Isaac s 
wife, not his sister, or. in Exodus 22, with the 
Israelites “ leaping and playing " before the 
golden calf, *' for Aaron had made them 
naked unto their shame,*' or David leaping 
and dancing before the Ark, as I have fully 
discussed in my larger volume, 1 hen the 
Almighty goes on to d.cscribc the ceremony so 
well known to the l^yptians. and sings, Jotf 
40, 16.17—” So now his strength is in his loins 
“ and his force in the sinews of his belly. He 
" moveth his tail like a cedar, the sinews of 
“ his stones, are wrapped together.” Only it 
it much stronger in the original, and the word 
translated tail does not mean tail, bnt phallus, 
which is everywhere likened to a cedar, and 
in Psalm xiv., 8-9, fruitful trees and all ceoars 
are commanded to praise the Lord, Fruitful 
trees and cedars are everywhere the symboli of 
the phallus. 

So inicnsely phallic is this whole passage in 
the original that alt transJaiors shirk a literal 
translation, bo if one reads the Bible in tmni- 
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lations into yarious languages he will find a 
different treatment in each—everyone trying 
to avoid the naked words and actions by a 
euphemism. 

The word ** moveth ” is ano/ther euphuism, 
and any Bible with marginal references will 
show that it really means “ setteth up ” or 
“ erecteth,” just as in the case of the Dad of 
Egypt, as is admitted in a margined note. 

This is Job’s realistic account of 9 purely 
masculine act of creation* such as the Hebrews 
constantly repeated by erecting a pillar and 
’anointing it with oil (fertility). Such beliefs 
and such ceremonies are the very essence of 
the religious faiths and ceremonies held by 
millions of our fellow-subjects to-day in the 
East. 

r 

To make this quite clear, love in Job xli., 
19-21, repeats, amplifies, and varies his phallic 
statements as to his reproductive power by 
representing himself in another form, as the 
Leviathan, and after extolling his might in 
chapter 41, he takes care there shall be no mis¬ 
take as to who he is, as he repeats David's 
description, and we know that David was truly 
a man after love’s own heart. Here are the 
two descriptiohs: — 
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ind Ssimuel xxii.t 9-^' 
David describes 

There went tip a srnc»ke 
nut of his laostrilSi and 
fire out of his mouth de¬ 
voured ; coals were kind¬ 
led by k. Throtigh the 
brighTnesB before him 
were co^lls kindled. 


Jab 

lov^ describEB himself as 
the Lev th than P 
Out of his nostrils a 
light doth shine . . , , . 
out of his mouth go burn¬ 
ing lamps and sparks of 
Bre Jeep out. Out of his 
nostrils gocth smoke. 
His breath kindleth coalsp 
and a fiame goeth out of 
hr* mouth. 


This was evidcntljf a favourite description of 
lov£, as it Is repeated four times, more feebly, 
tit Psalm xviii,, 8, and Habakuk UK, S. Then 
just as with Behemoth he describes the phallic 
creative power of the Leviathan or Dragon, a 
god of many nations, but in “ -lob “ identical 
with love, atjd the text goes on to say, verse 23, 
-"The soft flesh of his secret parta cleaves 
" together like a firm pillar, they spring up 
" (mount or rise) into a pole or staff. His 
" middle part straightens out like a stone (the 
rock that begat thee) and causes the under 
" part (a female noun) to bring forth. The 
" rising thing will come like ram. and by It 
*' wombs arc induced to fall ” (sin). The 
word for wombs Is also used for certain urna- 
ments on door and windows, ^uch as were 
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common in Ireland up till 1790, of a naked 
woman sculptured on the keystone of the arch 
of church doors, exposing herself to keep off 
the evil eye (see my Christianity, pp. %, 97), 
still practised all over the world, but generally 
with a horseshoe or the Omega instead of 
woman. love says that Job’s friends did not 
represent him properly, yet Job’s friends make 
very good and apropos replies with no 
phallism, while love's description is very gross. 
Evidently the archaic love could not stomach 
any reffned scholarly language in describing, 
the phallic creation. 

Job’s animal conception of the god was not 
original to the Hebrews, but had filtered 
through from the myths of greater nations. I 
give in Fig. 17 the original of his Behemoth 
from a drawing in my possession Jby the late 
Mr. Simpson, an artist who sketched much of 
the Hindoo symbolical sculpture. The 
Behemoth was modelled on the Hindoo god 
Baraoji, the Boar Avatar or third incarnation 
of Vishnu, in the act of bringing life to the 
earth, as in Genesis vi., 4, when the “ daugh¬ 
ters of men ” bore demigods to the “ sons of 
god.” The upper part of the woman is broken 
off. 

The Leviathan or Dragon form of love was 
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borrowed from Tartary, and is China s Kin^- 
god symbol to-day. It was that of King Arthur 
Pendragon in ancient Britain, and was retained 
in royal banners up till the fifteenth century*. 
The Bible of 1697 has a dragon in the Royal 
arms. It demonstrates the rude condition of 
the thought of Palestine when we see that the 
writer depicts Job as quite untouched by all 
philosophic arguments of his friends, but at 
once submits and humbles himself before the 
very phallic A1 Shadai (by whom we remem¬ 
ber Joseph was promised the ** blessings of 
the paps and of the womb ** (Genesis xixix., 
25), when that god states the phallic account 
of creation so crassly. 

Readers will now appreciate the absolutely 
impossible difficulties which faced the com¬ 
mittee who were supposed ^to produce a 
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revised versitin our Bible* They Bimpty 
found that they dared not tell the truth* it 
would sap the foundations of a church built 
upon old Hebrew savagery and phallic tales* 

So the mountain brought forth a very tame 
mouse indeed* I am of opinion that could the 
private discus''ions of the committee have been 
published verbatim* there would have been no 
need of books like mine, but it is time some¬ 
one told the truth,'—quite well known to all 
learned Churchmen (see the ETJcycfopffidta 
Biblica). but carefully hidden from the people. 

We began our review of the Creation myths 
.with [he very oldest conception—that of the 
Ark, a purely feminine conception, and we 
have ended with a purely masculine view of 
that operation, which has unhappily been 
adopted by the severely maBculmc Christian 
dogma* But although the Ideas''change, no 
church can get rid of ancient symbolism, so vrt 
see that the Church still symboHijes the mother 
of God or the " Great Mother." The Bishop 
weds the church as his bride with his ring, 
calling the ciiurch my wife* " Mca Sposa." 
The church always feminine with its nave 
or navis (ship still In Germany), and with her 
husband or bell tower generally, .is w^e see in 
Italy, built apart from the church, and finally 
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her ■'very name. Church, Kirk, ■’is our 
circle or rin^; and wc rememhisr that Vlma 
brought forth all life with a ring and a dagger, 
a circle and a pala, the church and her pillar 
the £pire. Wc are surrounded in our church 
architecture, vestments, and litany with the 
ghosts of an army of long dead myths, of which 
I have tried in other volumes to give general 
readers a glimpse, hut as the subject is really 
the history of human thought, a hundred 
volumes could not eshauat it. 

The placing of the -Beven Etories of creation 
in their order in point of time, as far as acholars 
can do so, illustratCE the ebb and flow* oi 
human thought, and shows that man has made 
very little advance in philoflOphlcal spccula- 
lion since his first attempt at a supemaiural 
explanation of creation. The two earliest are 
at the opptftite poles of human thought one 
feminine and the other masculine. Probably 
the following is their chronological order; — 
Genesis 1, 2, probably gives the oldest account 
with Ruflch. the Ark of life as its basis ; then 
follows Job with his masculine account of the 
“ chid of the ways of God.” The third is 
very probably the Babylonian account with 
Marduk as hero in the Babylonian and Jove 
as hero in the Hebraic account.^ Then comes 
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ihe Ark account at the cn'd of the pouring out 
’ of the waters,' which Is common to nearly all 
creations, but here the ark finds a husband, so 
this creation is double seircd. We have, then, 
the original beginning of the native Hebrew 
Bible or Toldoth before the Babylonian 
priests interlarded it with dragons and twins 
fCain and AbelK Creation here is told in a 
few words in Genesis Sth. Then we have the 
delightful Eden account under Jove of the 
Eli gods, and the seventh or latest is the 
* formal list, palpably wrilten by a scribe for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and with no scrap of 
[Toetic feeling in 1st Genesis, and introducing 
us to the rule of the Elohim or Ale-im, a circle 
of oak tree gods, as supreme rulers of the 
Universe. Yet this little highland clan, bf 
their very ignorance and isolation^ have pre¬ 
served for us picturesque fragments of some 
of the finest of the Eastern stories of the 
creation of life and of the birth of suns 
and worlck—stories burnt into their memories 
while enslaved in far lands, still yearning with 
loving memories for the rude home of ihelr 
fathers. 

They clung with the tenacity of the Swiss or 
the Scotch to their wdnd-swcpt mountain 
fortress city, where they could feel the sweet 
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iaflaenccs ol the Pleladei m apTin^, where 
ArctUTUS and his som needed ntvfiulde, where 
the pure silvery huntress with her bow and 
the mornioiS stars sani together for joy in the 
clear mounlftlo air, which seemed to bring 
them SO near to their God. 

And here some priest conceived for them 
the only great miracle play, which has come 
down to us from antiquity, enacting the sym¬ 
bolical dream of the travail of the " Great 
Mother.*' in their humble tabernacle. 

But, Jihe all mountain people, their hearts 
ever turned towards the great questions of life 
and death—" Where wast thou when 1 laid the 
foundations of the earth?" " Have the gates 
of death been opened unto thee?’’—the ever* 
present struggle between good and evil, and 
the wonderment raised in flU shepherd races 
by the glories of the night sky with its heroes 
and celestial patriarchs; their poetical genius 
culminating in that wonder and delight of all 
peoples, that glorious poem of Arabic wlsdonr 
and virile philosophy, wjjere the " Ancient of 
Days answered Job out of the whirlwind.” 
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The joyous quickening of life’s energies by 
the return of the sun in Spring has been 
celebrated in all climes north of the equator 
by. love festivals, Carnivals, Bacchanalia, 
Floralia, or Liberalia—names indicating their 
true nature — flesh-eating, wine-drinking, 
flower-decorated feasts, where complete liberty 
was enjoyed, and all bonds were loosed. Even 
in these cold Northern countries the race has 
responded to that annual awakening, when the 
return of the " unconquered ” sun renews 
within mankind that glowing wonder of 
creation, and joy of reproduction, which stirs 
all animated nature; and at one time our May 
was really the Merry month, or the Mary 
month, month of Maya or Mary or Venus, 
with its merry dance of maidens round the 
male pala or pole. Under the “ sweet in- 
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flyence of the Pleiades ”^home of Venus), the 
niore emotional races nearer ^to the equator ^ 
have responded to the visible joy of the “ great 
mother ” when she awakens in Spring by 
rejoicing with her in unrestrained indulgence 
of nature's great process; and so the “ Bride¬ 
groom ” idea, taught by the marriage of the 
Sun and Earth, reigned supreme at these great 
feasts. In Southern climes where clothing was 
unknown, and therefore conventional morality 
and that which clothing brings, sexual shame, 
scarcely existed, the returning sun, stirring , 
with his generous beams the palpitating fibre 
of the human frame, awakened glowing dreams 
of passion which could brook no restraint, and 
scorned all danger, as “ perfect love casteth 
out fear." 

As Nature’s fundamental activity is repro¬ 
duction, ihere exists in the innermost fibre of 
every human being the insistent urgence 
towards the fulfilment of Nature’s great behest, 
but as man is gregarious, there came to be 
created very early in his history some forma! 
regulation of the wayward tendencies which 
are the very essence of Nature's law, and 
marriage laws were evolved. It was towards « 
a revolt against this restraint that man broke 
out into his great “ love feasts,” or Hags. 
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But even these came to have some recog¬ 
nised governance or regulation, as was 
inevitable in a race of reasoning animals of 
gregarious tendencies, so these annual out¬ 
breaks became recognised and legalised as 
annual feasts, and latterly the priests wrote 
their sacred books making the tribal god 
actually command such feasts to be held. 
Such, we shall see, was the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles or succoth benoth—“ benoth ” in 
Hebrew being capable of being pronounced 

Venus” before pointing was introduced by 
the Masoretes. These Succoth Benoth were 
tdhts of Venus, and this feast was several times 
commanded by Jehovah or IhOh, a name 
which I have shown in my Gods of the 
Hebrew Bible should be spelt love, pro¬ 
nounced Yovey. 

The Hebrews, whose tribal history and 
mythology are the bases of the Christian 
religion, were a small Arabian tribe which had 
been enslaved by the Egyptians, and employed 
in some of the great public works which were 
constantly in progress in Egypt. 

The condition of these Hebrews was repre¬ 
sented to be pitiable in the extreme, and they 
finally became so physically degraded, possibly 
by starvation and over-work, that their people 
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•were the focus from which’spread loathesome 
■diseases, as is shown by their owh writings. 

Early historians tell us that the spread of 
leprosy and other contagious and sexual 
diseases had become so alarming in Egypt that 
the Oracle of the god Amen was consulted, 
and this Oracle declared that the Hebrew 
alaves were the direct cause of these diseases, 
which were spreading all over the country. 
So the Hebrew slaves were expelled. 

The historians who tell us this are all serious 
men, such as Justin “in his Historium Juda- 
orum, Manetho in his great History of Egypt, 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, who told us sd 
much about Germany and Britain, Lysimachus 
and Diodorus Siculus; so the fact seems to 
have been very widely known to be so widely 
recorded. 

The Hebrew account is exactly the contrary. 
The scriptural account says they were over¬ 
worked by hard taskmasters, which was pro¬ 
bably true, and asked for time to make a three 
days 'journey into the desert to hold a feast, 
dance, or “ hag,” unto ” love of the Ale-im,” 
lest he fall upon us with the pestilence.” 
So pestilence was not unknown to them. The 
Pharoah refused, and then came the miracu- 
Jous plagues of frogs, lice, dies, Jblood, locusts. 
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and others, brou^t about by the waving of a 
“ Rod of Cpd,” which Moses had found when 
he was hiding in “ Midian,” after murdering 
an Egyptian. This Rod of God when thrown 
down turned into a serpent, and we shall find 
that serpents played an important part in the 
religion of Israel—in fact, in Christianity too, 
because the whole tragedy of the New Testa¬ 
ment is to find an escape from the conse¬ 
quences of the Fall of Man brought about by 
a serpent in Eden, so we see that the real fun¬ 
damental basis of Christianity is the serpent. 
Colonel Forbes Leslie tells us that " the 
^serpent seldom, if ever, fails to appear as an 
object connected with religion.’* Wherever 
we have religion there is serpent symbolism. 

When we examine the statements of the 
Bible we find that they cannot bear the test of 
analysis, as Bishop Colenso so fully proved. 
A famous case is in the number of Hebrews 
who came out of Egypt. They had 603,550 
warriors, which meant a population of at least 
three millions, or, as modern conscription of 
all fighting men raises one soldier in ten of 
the population, it would require six millions. 

The Bible says in one account 70 Hebrews 
entered Egypt, and in another 66, and in the 
course of nature they might have produced. 
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according to Colenso, 1377 fighting men, allow- 
for average families; but to produce 600,000 
fighiing men each woman must have borne 46 
male children, without allowing for deaths. 
In another way, there were said to be 22,273 
first born, so every mother must have had 42 
sons, and if she had as many daughters she 
had 84 children. So no wonder the writer of 
the history makes Pharaoh say :—“Behold the 
people of the land are now many,” and “ are 
more and mightier than weor, as the writer 
says in Exodus i., 7 :—“ The children of Israel 
were fruitful and increased abundantly and 
multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty, and • 
the land was filled with them,” in spite of their 
terrible over-work and decimation by disease, 
and that all their male children were drowned 
to extirpate the race (Exodus i,, 22). So 
they create aTjirth rate of 168 children to each 
woman, if we allow for all natural losses. We 
find this sort of exaggeration (so fully exposed 
by Bishop Colenso and others) common all 
through the Old Testament, and coupled with 
it a great boasting of what they did to their 
enemies, killing half a million in one day 
(2nd Kings xiii., 7), and telling (in 2nd Kings 
viii., 12) how they ripped up helpless women 
big with child, and dashed inpocent little 
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children against the r6ck*. " Suffer Title* 
children to tfoine unto Me.” 

In the cflse of Egypt they boast of all S'lrts 
of ridiculous miracles to annoy the Egyptians 
with the " Rod of God,” and at last over¬ 
whelming the whole Egyptian army in the Red 
Sea. But their own sacred writings seem not 
to have been sufSciently expurgated when they 
embellished them with all this boasting) as they 
have left a different account in Exodus sii., 39. 
'■ They baked unleavened cakes of the dough 
which they brought forth out of Egypt, for it 
was not leavened; because they were thrust 
•out of Egypt and could not tarry,” and dmi- 
larly in two other passages, at Exodus vi., 1, 
and xi., 1. love told Moses be/ore the plagues 
that Pharaoh will thrust them out " with a 
(Urong hand shall he drive them out of his 
land” (Exodus vi., 1). IsaJafi xiviL, 13 
writes of the Hebrews as " outcasts in the land 
of Egypt.” 

In their boasting book. Exodus, they do not 
admit that disease w'as the cause of their 
expulsion, but elsewhere their prophets tell 
them what diseases they had in Egypt; for 
ioBtance, Moses threatens that fov£ " will 
smite thee with the Botch of Egypt, and with 
emerods. and.with scab, and with Itch, whereof 
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thou’canst not be Uled*” (Deu^nomy 
xxvui., 27); and again at verse 60- He will 
bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt ot 
which thou wast afraid;” or at Deuteronomy 
yjj ^ 15 _« The evil diseases of Egypt which 
thou knowest;” or Amos iv., 10—” I have sent 
among you the pestilence (see pp. 55-59) after 
the manner of Egypt.” Here, then, we have 
an account in fragments, overlooked by the 
boastful editors (who wrote of the wonderful 
powers of the Rod of God), telling a^ story 
identical with that of the secular historians. 

I have dealt with these matters and the^ 
nature of the diseases, especially “ emerods, 
in mv book on Christianity and also in the 
Queen of Heaven and Her Debasement, and I 
only go over this ground here to give the 
reader some.idea of the character of the nation 
we have to deal with, and to show the history 
of these Hebrews, beginning in a desert some¬ 
where south of Palestine, and making their 
way northward. It has been decided amongst 
scholars that they were an Arabian tribe, as 
their language, early customs, and myths all 
tend to prove. The Arabians were a pastoral 
people, and such people, watching their flocks 
by night, invariably have an astronomical ten¬ 
dency in their religion, and we. find that the 
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Hebrews have tllat bras in ibeir earlier 
■■ ivrUingE. such as Job. But they seem to have 
been a very unfortunate race, and led a hand- 
to-mouth existence, trying to oust other tribes 
from their lands. They arc promised certain 
lands by their priests speaking as love, tempt¬ 
ing lands flowing with milk and honey, and 
Instructed to stay all the inhabitants, man, 
woman, and child, .and siozt: the inheritance by 
murder and theft. They worship or serve 
a band of gods called "Al " gods, or "Ale-im,” 
* Eli-im, dr Elohim in the English Bible, under 
the leadership of Jehovah, or Yah, or really 
4ove, pronouncing the I as Y, or the whole 
word as Eeovay; and this god not only incul¬ 
cates cold-blooded murder of innocent children 
and the ripping up of w’omen big with child 
(2nd Kings viiL, 12; 2nd Kings xv., 16; Hosea 
xiil., 16; Amos i., 13), ['' and gentfy lead those 
that arc with young I but he also minutely 
descrihes how easy a life they may lead by 
practising theft. “ And it shall be when the 
Lord thy god (love of the Ale-im) shall have 
brought thee into the land which he proraised 
to thy father Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, 
to give thee great and goodly cities which thou 
buildtidst not [after murdering in cold blood, 
without any cause of quarre), man, woman. 
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antPchUd to wlidm ^he citie* btlonfied]. and 
houses full of all iood things whJcli thou filleiUt 
not. 2 rid wells digged which thou diggedst not, 
vineyards and oUvb trees which thou pbntedst 
not; when thou shall have eaten and be full ’* 
—[“ Thou Shalt commit qo murder.” ” Thou 
shall not steal This Is evidently the text 
which constitutes the feUglon of Germany, 
When they begin this roving life, all the know¬ 
ledge of the sky and all the solar philosophy 
of Job is left behind with the parched Arabian 
lands, and they fall Into such a state of savagery 
as is paralleled In no other con temp ora ncous 
people of whom we have records. They am 
so unobservant that the slow motion month 
by month of the sun through the Zodiacal 
constcnations does not serve them to record 
time, ao they remain, as do most early savages, 
dependent Tipoti the ouicker and most striking 
changes of the moon, which must have at first 
rendered all dating chaotic as to its relation 
to the seasons; because the lunar year of twelve 
months travels all round the solar year. They 
arc the only literary nation of whom I have 
read who had no name for the days of the 
week, but they were guided into the recog* 
nition of the week by the four quarters of the 

moon's changes, and they made the end of each 
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change of seven days a Sabbath; but even that 
was imposed upon them by the Babylonians, 
who were very observant astronomers, as 
Sabbath is Babylonian for Saturn’s day, our 
Saturday—the Jewish Holy day. 

When the Hebrews had been long enough 
away from Egypt, their poets, prophets, or 
scribes began to take revenge for their harsh 
treatment there, and their cruel expulsion into 
the desert, by creating a literature relating 
their powers through the Rod of God, telling 
how Pharaoh did not want them to leave, and 
how they overcame his reluctance by their 
’wonderful Rod of the Ale-im, finally over¬ 
whelming his armies, as celebrated in the songs 
of Moses and Miriam. This rod and two 
stones were the sacred symbol of their god in 
the Ark. 

The whole trend of the Hebrew Bible is to 
speak despitefully of and threaten every other 
nation—whether friendly or unfriendly does 
not matter—in fact, those nations to whom the 
Hebrews owed most were treated the most 
abominably. The Midianites, to whom Moses 
owed his " Rod of God,” and whose priest, 
Jethro or Ra-el (who was his father-in-law), 
instructed Moses in the matter of how to 
govern the people and organise his religion. 
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and who treated Moses with the utmost kind¬ 
ness, are made the victims (Numbers xxxi.) of 
a most iniquitous story of slaughter and en¬ 
slaving “ women-children who have not known 
man by lying with him ” for the most bestial 
purposes, in the enjoyment of which love was 
supposed to join personally. But this story 
shows us quite clearly that what was ordered 
by love was really simply ordered by the high 
priest, because, on the division of the spoil of 
“ virgin children ” amongst the brutal Israel¬ 
ites, the writer tells us the destination of these 
dedicated for the use of love, “ and Moses ^ 
gave the tribute which was the Lord’s . . . 
unto Eleazar the priest.” 

Even of the children of Israel’s half “ Moses 
took one portion of fifty, both of man and of 
beast (thera were no men, only women- 
children), and gave them unto the Levites, 
which kept the charge of the tabernacle of the 
Lord ” (Numbers xxxi., 47). In this way 
Eleazar and his Levites got 352 “ child women 
who had not known man by lying with him ” 
(Numbers xxxi., 18 and 35). We must not 
forget that Midian was the land where Moses 
obtained all the power to work miracles, and 
w'here he first saw love, who was Jethro’s god, 
and where he was so kindly treated and mar- 
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Tied and had ehildreu. Jethro took charge of 
his family when he was absent, tended them 
like his own, and brought them safely to Mosca 
on his desert route. Jethro also It was who 
Instructed Moses how to govern, and told him 
to get ** ordinancesand judges; in fact, 
Moses owed all to the Midianiie Jethro, who 
created his religious government for him. 
(See detailed account in Numbers xxxL, 1 ff.) 
And this is how he requites it. First he cap¬ 
tured all thfi women and their little ones, 
slaying all the men, boys, and male babies. 
Then he had all the women esamined, and 
deliberately slew in cold blood all the helpless 
women prisoners who were putative mothere 
or were married, or who had " known man by 
lying with him,” and these cold-blooded 
murders were done by order of I<Jvd, that is 
by Muses, for surely no one now-a-days thinks 
that an Almighty God spent his whole time 
going about planning murders with a savage 
desert tribe. 

This was the return Moses made for all the 
kindness shown him. He must have butchered 
his father-in-law and all his male relations, 
and, as we arc told Jethro had seven daughters, 
he must have butchered his sisters-in-law and 
nieces in cold blood as helpless captives after 
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an insulling examination, or condemned thenu 
if they wore “ child-women,” to a Jife of pro- 
fititution as enslaved Kadishoth, venus 
maidens, or Temple prostitutes. 

Of course wc need not believe that all this 
terrible savagery actually took place, but it 
gives us an idea of the very low status of the 
Israelites, whose scribes could conceive such 
barbarities, and think that such actions glori¬ 
fied the tribe, and it gives us a picture of the 
sort of god which the priest* thought worthy 
of the Hebrew admiration, and commanded 
them to worship. 

In dealing with scriptural literature and the 
gods to which such literature gives rise, wc 
find in all countries that these gods are really 
s>‘mbo)]cal representations of many qualities 
which the creator of the god wishes to portray. 
Not that they do not believe in the actual 
existence of the god they describe, as early 
nationa not only believe in a god but in multi¬ 
tudes of supernatura] gods or godlets, or 
saints, as wc do; but, for tusiance, he fears 
thunder, as he has seen men killed during a 
thunderstorm, and it apparently comes from 
heaven, the goda^ dwelling-place, so he makes 
his god a god of thunder and lightning, as did 
the Israelites, (he Greeks, the ■Roman*, and 
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the Teutons. But there are other considera¬ 
tions in the manufacture of the character of a 
god, and a very important consideration is that 
a body of men called priests have to gain a 
livelihood out of the offerings or fines extorted 
from the people, through fear of the god set 
up by the priests. So all organised religion is 
founded on Fear, and that is the priests 

• greatest driving power. But man has within 
him a very strong driving power toward a 

. belief in and keen enjoyment of the super¬ 
natural, which would drive him to formulate 
a religion quite independent of any priestly 
influence. 

Grimm states it as “ simple folk have a 
craving for myths,** and he stated it too 
narrowly. We all, from our earliest child¬ 
hood, have a craving for myths. ^Mention to 
a circle of children the talismanic word 
“ ghost-story.** At once all their bustle, noise, 
and heterogeneous activities cease, and they 
gather round with dilated pupils and insist on 
having their feelings of terror excited till their 
hair stiffens and their scalps “ creep ” by the 
, narration of utterly untrue tales, which may 
haunt them with fear through their dreams 
. in the night. And no matter how terribly 

frightened they may have been, they are over- 
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borne by the temptation to enter again in 
imagination into that land of horror, and they 
beg for more ghost stories. 

A love of excursions into some imaginary 
land beyond every-day experience is the intel¬ 
lectual desire most intensely developed in man. 
The wish to know how this world came about, 
how it is maintained, and what is its motive 
power, what occurs to the apparent indivi¬ 
duality or Ego of man after death, are quite 
sufficient to insure the creation of a religion 
by mankind. This craving is taken advantage 
of by astute pretenders who trade upon man’s 
desire to unravel the unknown, and who allege 
that they or their caste have received from 
the tribal god an answer to all these questions; 
and as Presbyter is only Priest writ large, so 
Christianity.and all its appurtenances is only 
paganism with its Oracles writ large. The 
priest therefore panders to this love of the 
marvellous or miraculous, which I have called 
Mirophily, and as the priest is too holy to 
engage in the common pursuits and so gain 
an honest livelihood, he is dependent on the 
fears of his adherents for his living. In the 
case of the Hebrews, we are told that the 
Levites were to devote themselves entirely to 
the care of the service of love, and that they 
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had no part nor poriion in Israel;" diat is^ 
that whole living must be gamed out of 
the tithes, or parts of the animals sacrificed to 
love. They therefore constructed a tariff, and 
claimed amongst other things all the first boro 
of man and beast, as in Exodus xili., 2- 
" Sanctify unto me all the first born, whatso¬ 
ever openeth the womb among the children 
of Israel both of man and beast; it is 
in verse 15—" Therefore I sacrifice to the Lord 
all that openeth the matrix being males, but 
all the first-born of my children I redeem;" in 
verse 13—" All the first-born of man among 
'ihy children ehalt thou redeem.’’ And the 
price of the redemption is fixed in Numbers 
tii,, 47, at five shekels of silver. In case the 
people might pay In debased currency the 
shekel is well defined as after this " shekel of 
the sanctuary," and " the shekel is twenty 
gerahsso the Levites would take no buttons 
in tive colicctmg bag, and any poor mother 
coming with inBuflSclent money had no doubt 
to stand by and see her child's throat cut as 
a sacrifice to love- Verily, the LevUes used 
a very strong lever to Insure the due payment 
of the people's contributions to their Fear god. 
They continued the praeiiac of child sacrifice 
till Ezekid'S'time (Ezekiel xvt., 21; xx., 2fi-31;. 
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and xxtii., 39). But if they were'to mHke a 
livelihood they had good need to put on a 
strong screw, and for a very good reason. 

First of all, the Levites were exempted from 
war, which comstantly thinned the other tribes. 
They were also exempted from industrial 
operations, which fllw’ays take their toll of life. 
They had choke meat and an easy life, and 
they kept concublncB (Judges xlx,) at well as 
wives, so they w'ould, from all these causes, 
“ increase and multiply ” more quickly than 
the lay tribes, ami hence had need of ever 
more money, or its equivalent. 

But there was a greater danger to their means 
of livelihood than thofic. The Israelites were 
only one of about twenty elans inhabiting 
Falestme—there were 178 " itea " or tmall 
family clans enumerated In the Old Testa- 
"*ment—and the whole country could not hold 
more than 120,000 people. We ace how small 
they must have been, 60(X) or 7000 for each 
clan. W*e find mentioned specially the follow, 
ing among the larger tribes i —Canaanites, 
Perizzites, SodoniitcB, Rephalms, Aniorltes, 
Kcnltes, Keni^xites, Kadmonites, Hittitea, Gir- 
gashltes, Jebusites, Tyrians, Sidonians, Philis- 
tinea, Gedcritcs, Admahiics, Zoboilm, Beth, 
Midlan, Shioar, Ellaser, Bashan, etc. As the 
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Israelites intermarried with these tribes (Judges^ 
iii., 3-5-7) and lived in common and wor¬ 
shipped their gods, they ceased to worship 
love, and as the Levites ceased to gather any 
fees, they fulminated against any defection 
from the worship of love. 

The history of these Hebrews as given in 
their Scriptures is very difficult to understand. 
The other tribes are supposed to be their 
enemies, and they are commanded by love to 
“ utterly destroy *’ them, and slay man, 
woman, and child, and every animal, leaving a 
desert (Deuteronomy vii., 2, and a dozen simi¬ 
lar texts). In some cases, as in the case of the 
Midianites or Kenites, they actually do so, yet 
these Midianites shortly afterwards come " as 
grasshoppers for multitude ” and enslave the 
children of Israel for seven years, so both tales 
cannot be true. We find, therefore, a sort of 
visionary people supposed to conquer all the 
land and slay all its people, yet wandering 
about from tribe to tribe, worshipping con¬ 
tinually changing gods. The whole clan seems 
to have been like Abraham, “ a stranger and a 
sojourner ” in the land of the Canaanites 
(Genesis xxiii., 4). The whole country evi¬ 
dently spoke dialects of the same language 
(Aramaic) or they could not have sfettled 
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togAhcr tntcrmaA'rlcd frccV; as {or 
worshipping different gods, thcfy were difTtiriint 
in name only, their character and .ittrihiiteit 
were the same, as is shown by Mesha's Stone; 
each clan having a chief of its Aletm, whether 
Ba of the Ba'Aleim, or lovf of the lovf-Ai^itn, 
or Chemosh of the Chemosh-Alfim, each of 
whom was supposed to hghi the battles of the 
dan and bring them victory, just as do the 
European nations at the present day, each with 
its priests praying to their special ** God of 
Battles " (sec Kipling, our latest high priest, 
and the German Kaiser), to help them to 
murder the men of the other clan or nation.' 
We see in all nations, even those of the highest 
civilisation like Germany, the constant assoctg- 
tloA of a BcIllcoEe attitude and prayers to 
their god for victory to their arms, whether 
right or wrong, sabre rattling against the 
enemy, and genuilcctiom to iJiclr god alter¬ 
nating with each other. 

The foTIowing Btatement made by a member 
of the American Financial Mission to France 
fb’unddy ChroniciCt 2nd December, 19i7) might 
he applied verbatim and literatim to the deeds 
done under the divine commands of lov^ by 
the children of Israel ; 

'* You ask me what 1 saw over there that 
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Impressed mo- most sharply? he said. I 
will tell you. It was the hospitals-the hos* 
pUalfi filled with the from the devas¬ 
tated distriets. _ tr 

" I speak of the devastated districts of r ranee 

did not io to Belgium. Especially there 
were the girls in the hospitals. Erench girls, 
nine years of age and older, who had been the 
Victims of PrUBsian soldiCTs* dragged through 
the most unspeakable horror& and many of 
them driven Insane by ihe treatment they lifl 
received. 1 remember one girl, fifteen years 
(^1 age, who was raving mad. Her body was 
in a horrible condition, and she was soon to 
hecome a mother. This was in a hospital at 
Nancy. There were many girls In little better 
condition. Perhaps it « not generally known 
that 21 per cent, of the girls who'have been 
Kiihjected to these tortures at the hands of the 
Huns have hcen driven Insane by it. 

“ At GcTbevilliers. about eleven mikn from 
Nancy. Prussian soldiers took a girl sixteen 
years of age, carried her to the town square, 
and after they had attacked her trussed her up 
to the limb of a tree, poured gasolene on her, 
and set her on fire. This was done in the pre¬ 
sence of the aged people of the village. None 
of the men of ihe town remained, as they had 
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alV>btcn taken for the war^ In fhe saniE village 
the Huns took a blacksmllh,, nearly eighty « 
a white-haired manj and plaeinfi 
his hands on his own anvil, cnished them into 
pulp, 'fhese two persons were brought to the 

same hoBpltal. _ 

" The young girls of the devastated districts 
they took to the trenches, but no women 
escape them. Even aged women were at- 

VAcked. 

‘"They took pictures, hangings, dothlngr- 
everything which it was poasible to transport, 
and which justified the expense of transporta¬ 
tion—to Germany. And what they could rjpi 
transport they di:stroyed, with unspeakable 
rdch. Perhaps you have seen that phrase in 
the newspapers- It covers the most horrible 
things.” 

" How* do you account for this ruthless- 
ness?” 

■' 1 believe the whole nation has gone mad. 
and the officers are the maddest of all. Every¬ 
thing is done under direction. The Prussian 
soldier does nothing without orders. He doe* 
not even light a cigarette or eat without per¬ 
mission, When il came to ruining the country 
every fifth man was supplied with a torch for 
setting fire to buildings. 
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“ft IS this sort'^cf niad7i€ss\ Thes£ ItieH 
TcaUy bclievel according to the Prussian system 
of cJucatiOft, that there is qhIv otJC God), ufiii 
He is GcTtitati. They bciieve that all nations 
but Germany have become so degetierate that 
God has delegaiiid the Gcrmati Kaiser to tLip^ 
them out ontf seize their lands for the joott 
C/irt5tj<7n German proitfe. Thus they believe 
that the French and Erijffisfi must he killed off, 
and that all brutalities to this end are justiff’ 
able. 

" Thortsforc, without auy qualms whatever, 
they have ilono their best to rum France, 
They have destroyed that lovely country'- 
They have not left a tree siandioA, not one 
stone upon another, nor a picte of furniture, 
nor a picture, nor a church, nor a bit of farm 
land that they could £et their hands on. They 
have mangled and ruined and burned and tor¬ 
tured systematkaIly. They have brutally at¬ 
tacked tiny girls of five and six years, and they 
have mutilated the boy children of France.*' 

f cannot help feeling and saying that (Jurnian 
criminality has buen bred on, and fostered by. 
Old Testament teaching, as the part I have 
italicised is identical with the commands of 
lov6 I have quoted on pp. -11-34, 48-S2, but 
with this difference, the Hebrews were igno- 
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ranP savages, whi[e* the GermTins have the 
advantages of the educsttioti of » high civilisa¬ 
tion. This allows the widely buleftil elect of 
the idea of a tribal god. coinmon even yet to 
the most enlightened nations, even to our¬ 
selves. We are asked to bow down to, wor- 
ahip, and flatter in our prayers this love, 
prototype of the Prussian god of greed and 
hate. Is it not time that our Churches should 
follow the American President’s noble state- 
ifjcni and abandon love aa a god, saying :— 
•' This intolerable thing of which the masters 
of Germany have showm ua the ugly fate must 
he erushed." f 

There has been little change In this 
mailer lor three thousand years, and we 
find that in ihc case of (he Hebrews it 
was always lovd (really the priests! who 
ordered tlTc slaughter, and so kept up enmity 
between the Palcatiniatt tribes. They even 
slaughtered each other, the Children of fsnie) 
against one of their own tribes, the Benjamites, 
with 60.000 killed, ail over s Levite’s concu¬ 
bine (Judges XX. and xxi.f. But if the mem¬ 
bers of the tribe quietly settled down with their 
supposed enemies and worshipped new gods, 
or the old god under a new name, for the name 
is everything in a god, they ceased to pay 
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tribute to JOve, »nd thi Levitea would Mjirve. 
Hence the»Lcvitee created a very jealous, 
vengeful Aod, who would visit with the most 
awful punishments any defection from serving 
him or " going and serving other gods.” That 
there were other gods even lov6 asserts or 
admits, but their priests declared that love was 
the special AI ” of the Children of israd, 
and ” no other god must they serve." To 
insure a fear great enough to prevent defection 
they portrayed the moat terrible bend with 
which the religious literature of any country 
has ever been enriched. 

^ Let us see the sort of god which the Church 
wishes us to worship, and which the Bishops 
assure us is a God of Love or Cupid. 

He went about upon a four-headed flying 
animal called a cherub (2nd Samuel xxii., 11), 
described to us graphically in the Revelation, 
or better in Ezekiel i., 5, ff., "four living" 
ercatures . . , and this was their appearance— 
every one bad four faces and every one had 
four wings. And their feet a straight foot and 
the sole of their feet was like the soJc of a 
calf’s foot; and they sparkled like the coJour 
of burnished brass. And they had the hands 
of a man under their wings on their four sides. 
Their wings were j'oined one to anotheri they 
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turned! not when they* went? they went every¬ 
one straight forward. As for thS likeness of 
their faces they four had the face of a man and 
the face of a lion on the right side, and they 
four had the face of an ox on the left side, they 
four had the face of an eagle. Their appear¬ 
ance was like burning coals of fire and like the 
appearance of lamps; it went up and down 
among the living creatures, and the fire was 
bright, and out of the fire went lightning,” and 
much more curious medicine-man talk of 
” Rings full of eyes,” on which they seemed to 
go. Mounted on this curious beast he, love 
or Jehovah, made the earth to shake and' 
tremble (2nd Samuel xxii., 8, ff.), “ the founda¬ 
tions of heaven moved and shook because he 
was wroth.” [He was always wroth, the Jove 
of wrath, Jghovah Irae.] ” There went up a 
smoke out of his nostrils and a fire out of his 
mouth devoured, coals were kindled by it. 

. . . Through the brightness before him 
were coals of fire kindled. The Lord (love) 
thundered from heaven, the most high uttered 
his voice, and he sent out arrows and light¬ 
ning.” 

There are other similar passages in Job xli., 
21, Habakkuk iii., 5, and Revelations, but that 
may serve as an illustration of the physical 
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side of the Bofey ^od set ui> Hjr the sacred 
writers to keep their sheep in the fold. Now 
as to his inuntal characteristics. The Levites 
wish to prevent the Hebrews from deserting 
their special Baal or god love and going over 
to the Baal of other tribes. The god of the 
children of Israel was originally' called Baal, 
so they were all the same idea, but diflerenily 
named by the different clans. We .ire in¬ 
formed in that monument of scholarship, the 
Encyclopvedia Riblica (Col. 3327} that " Baal 
was used iri ancient times without hesitation 
as a designation for the gad of Israel.** In fact 
.'fll these tribes worshipped Ale-im or Elohim 
(or F.li-im to whom Jesus cried on the Crossi)— 
a band of Tree fiplrits—as at that time Trees 
were ihcapccial abodes of the gods (love came 
in a burning bush}. This term El^^him or 
EU-im wax coinmon to all the PaTestinian 
tribes, and they only differed by having a 
different name for the leader such as Ba of 
the Als ” or " Molech of the Als " or *' love 
of the Als ” or '* Chemosh of the Als." Bui 
Ba seems to have been nearest in attributes to 
love, and so the Hebrews were constantly 
running after the Ba-Alc-im instead of the 
love Ale-im. Ba Alc-im was shortened to 
Ba-al-im, Baalim, the Ba gods. Now wc find 
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the’ most constant' thrcAcninjis of terribJe 
punishments for any bowing 'down to the 
Baalim, coupled sometimei* wUli Moloch. 
Milcom, Clicmosh. and others. But when^ 
ever the Israelites were enslaved or beaten in 
battle the/ naturally thought the other tribes' 
Ale-im were more powerful than their own, 
and they straightway began to sacrifice to the 
more powerful god, and of course paid dues to 
the priests of that god, forsaking the '* Booths 
oi lovd,'’ hence the intense anger and cursing 
of the Levi tea whose source of income was cut 
ofi. 

In their own special book of rules the 
Levitea (Leviticus jexvi., 3^9) sketch out their 
god's character. They say that if they follow 
love all will go well, richefi, peace of mind will 
follow "aad Five of you sbafi chase an hundred 
[of your enemies] and an hundred of you shall 
put ten thousand to Bight/' But if thuy desert 
jfjve then ** I will appoint over you terror, 
consumption, and the burning ague that shall 
consume the eyes ... ye shall bow your 
seed in vain for your enemies shall eat it. 
, . , ye shall be slain before your enemies, 

they that hate you shall reign over you, and 
ye shall flee when none purBuelh you. And if 
you will not yet for all this h^parten unto me 
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then will I punishV’^^i SEVEN TIMES more 
for your sins. And 1 will break the pride of 
your power flfid 1 will tn^ke your heaven ae 
iron and your earth as brass. And your 
atrenith shall be spent in vain, for your land 
ehall not yield her increase, neither shall the 
treoa of the land yield their fruits. And if ye 
will not hearken unto me 1 wilt brlii£ SEVEN 
TIMES more plagues upon you. I will also 
send wild beasts among you which shall rob 
you of your einldrcn and destroy your cattle 
and make you few in number. And if ye 
. . , will walk contrary unto me then f will 
’^alfio walk contrary unto you and will punish 
you yet SEVEN TIMES for your sins. I will 
bring a sword upon you, 1 will send a pesti¬ 
lence among you [and cause famine], and if yc 
will not for all this harken unto me but walk 
contrary unto me, then I will walk contrary 
unto you also in fury, and [, even I, will 
chastise you SEVEN TIMES for your sins. 
And you shall eat the Sesh of your sons and 
the flesh of your daughterg shall ye eat. , . , 

And your land shall be desolate and your cities 
wastes. And I will send a faintness into their 
hearts in the lands of their enemies; and the 
sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them, and 
they shall flee as fleeing from a sword, and they 
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shall fall when none pursueth, ^ and many 
verses about pining away in their enemies land 
in captivity. 

All these are to be multiplied over two 
thousand times if we multiply by the four holy 
sevens enumerated. But in Deuteronomy 
xxviii. we have all this repeated with a terrible 
and ghastly malignity, curses of all kinds rained 
on their heads, “ Pestilence cleave unto thee, 
smite thee with consumption, fever, inflamma¬ 
tion, an extreme burning, with sword, blasting, 
and milldew until thou perish. And thy heaven 
that is over thee shall be brass and the earth 
that under thee shall be of iron, [thus reversing 
the curse in Leviticus xxvi., 19] rain of thy land 
powder and dust.” But specially the Lord 
will smite thee with the botch of Egypt and 
with emerods [syphilis] and with scab and with 
the itch whereof thou canst not be healed. 
Madness, blindness, impotence, and a terrible 
list of evils are threatened them. Again the 
Lord shall smite thee in the knees and in the 
legs with a sore botch which cannot be 
healed." Note the sexual nature of these 
diseases. After another appalling list he draws 
a terrible picture of the effects of the famine 
he shall send, unequalled in brutality in the 
world’s literature. ” And thou^halt eat of the 
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fruit of thine own *belty and the flesh of thy 
sons and of thy dau^hteiSr which the I^ord 
hath fiiven thcc, in the siefe and in the straight¬ 
ness wherewith thine eneinies shall diatreas 
thee: so that the man that is tender among 
you and very delicate, his eye shall be evil 
toward bis brother and toward the wile of his 
hosoin. and toward the remnant of his children 
which he shall leave; so that he will not give 
to any of them ol I he flesh of his children 
whom he shall eat; because he hath nothing 
left him in the siege/'. . . “The tender 

and delicate woman among you which would 
not adventure to aet the sole of her foot upon 
the ground for delicatenesK and londernciss, 
her eye sliall be evil towards the husband of 
her bosom and towards her son and towards 
her daughter, and towards her young one that 
cometh out from between her feet, and 
towards her children which she shall bear, ((»r 
she shall eat them for want of all things 
secretly in the siege. . . . The Lord will 

make thy plagues wonderful, plagues oj thy 
act'd, even great plagues. Moreover, he will 
bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt 
* which thou wast afraid of,“ Here the diseaBcs 
of Egypt arc coupled with plagues of thy seed. 
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sypiitlis. This eaiinil of tiMr own children is 
repeated a third lime in Jetcmiih xis., 9* 

They thua created a Fear god, or monster so 
ghastly as to make u« reverse the phraisc which 
I applied to the pagan Iov« feasts, and to say 
of lov£ himself, " Ahiect fear casteth out 

Love." , , i 

The villainy of the priestly (unctionB is 

clearly act out in the famoua cursing and bless¬ 
ing scene compoacd by the writer? of the Old 
Testament, and pul in the mouth of Jacob or 
Israel on bis death-bed, as an explanatory 
index to the symbolic meaning of hia sons 
names. The text is flomewhat niutiiated in 
Hebrew, and misunderstood by King James 
translators. Genesis sUx., 5, 6, and 7, should 
be read " Simeon " [the hearer or confes¬ 
sor] " and Levi " [the priest of (he serpent or 
phallus] “ arc brethren " fliterally alike^ne 
as bad as the other] " and gain by ruin ” [of 
others] “ ill-gotten wealth by the piercer. 
The word for " ruin ’’ also means " secret 
partit." The word " piercer " is feminine, 
and also means " pulpit.” a word com posed of 
Pul, the phallus {Gnds o/Jfte //cfcrew Bible. 
If., pp. 195-197), and Pit. the membrnm fcnil- 
num. so pulpit means scxual.lntercouree. We 
know from I he Encyefopmdja Sft/*ca, Col. 
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1512, that these.phallic “Hags,” dances, feasts, 
or sexual “ sacrifices,” were the most impor¬ 
tant religious observances of the Hebrews 
(Encyclopcedia Biblica, Col. 999), and the fees 
formed the income or “ ill-gotten wealth ” of 
the temple. Finally, these Hags caused ruin 
or “ great destruction ” by syphilis. The 
word for “ piercer,” Mekarothihm, falsely 
translated " Habitations,” is from the same 
root as that used to describe David’s phallic 
dance before the Ark—Mekareker, “ a to and 
fro motion of his piercer,” and the suffix, 
“ ihm,” although pronominal, may equally 
mean to “ put in motion,” so the passage is 
quite parallel to that describing David’s dance 
at p. 150, or p. 81, Seven Stories of Creation, 
and p. 236 of Symbolism or Christianity. So 
we read in Genesis xlxix. :— 

Verse 5—“ Simeon and Levi are alike, and 
by the secret parts [or by ruin] gain 
ill-gotten wealth by the intercourses 
of the sexes.” (Religious prostitu¬ 
tion all the year round, and Hags at 
the chief astronomical dates.) 

Verse 6—“ With the secret life of the con¬ 
gregation hold thou no intercourse, 
join not thy honour with them be¬ 
cause they raise passions which de- 
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, stroy men, and with, their delights 

corrupt the famfly.” ,(The word for ^ 
family means also “stump or 
“ root[of Jesse, e.g ]» 
phrase probably means " .tetroy the 
phallus,” or " root" of the family, 
by syphilis.) . 

Verse 7—“ Cursed be their anger [pensh 
their anjer], for it was Serce, and 
their wrath for it was cruel, (see 
Samuel and Agag. the Midian.te 
slaughter, Laish, Danites. etc.) I 
will wound (crush, defile— Bruise 
in Eden) the erect thing (phallus or 
lingam), and the heel (membrtim 
feminum or yoni as in Eden, Jacob 
and heel are the same), and setter 
them in Israel.” (See also p. ^5.) 

We msy remember that the Levites had no 
part nor portion in Israel,” but exercised 
priestly functions in all the tribes, so y 
were scattered in Israel. The rest of chapter 
49 is equally interesting, and well merits 
closest study by scholars, as the present version 
fails to represent the meaning of the Hebrew 

We see Egypt mentioned above not as in 
the songs of Moses and Miriam as a trium- 
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phant-conqucst, Kift ns hfcmg connected ''with 
disease; so ‘that when "vain boasting" 
ceases, the (mlIt about ilie Exodus comes out, 
and the historians are corroborated by the 
Hebrew writiogs. That these diseases were 
leprosy and sexual diseases the historians 
firmly allege, but 1 have also proved (in 
fj/insttenf/y) that " Emcroda " (in the onginal 
ITcbrow, '* Ophatim ") idearly means ayphills; 
so they were considered by the wriiera of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy as the worst poa- 
sthle diseases with w'hich anyone can be 
strickeni as indeed they arc. 

, The proof is shortly this. The word eroerods 
was invented to hide the true meaning of the 
original, which was Ophalim—a word of very 
obvious meaning. O is the female symbol, 
the circle of the top of the lotus seed vessel, 
the ring of the Eersian legend that Yinifl was 
given “ a ring and a dagger to create all life f' 
the O, Om, or Omph, or Um of India, mean¬ 
ing the womb or gravid belly—Umm being 
still used in Syrian and Palestine place names 
as “ Mother." Plialim needs no expianation: 
it is simply the Hebrew' plural of Phallus, 
derived from ** Pala,*' the Indian name for 
the male organ; so the dlsvaso disguised hy 
our translatoi^ as Emerods was disease of the 
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reproductive organs or wdman-nian disease, 
or in modern Hindu, Yoni-Lingam disease, 
the well-known contagious bi-sexual disease, 
syphilis. 

This is the only known disease which visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation, and it was so 
important and evidently so prevalent that it 
has the first place in the Hebrews' most holy 
document, the Ten Commandments, and is 
the only disease mentioned in that document, 
and it was the cause of their cruel expulsion 
and of the miseries they no doubt endured in 
the journey through the desert to the north t(f 
habitable lands, when driven out of Egypt. 

It gives its name to all other loathesome 
diseases, as ** pestilence " is a purely phallic 
word derived from the same root as Pestle, the 
pillar or pile, or Bruiser, used by chemists, 
who named all their operations and apparatus 
from phallic god-words or signs. That this 
pestle (Hebrew, Pessel) was a holy word 
meaning the Phallus god or Hermes is shown 
by the fact that in Hebrew Pestle is Eli, the 
pillar god to whom Jesus cried on the cross. 
The Greeks introduced the ** ph " instead of 
** P " in Pala, because their letter “ Phi " is 
the ring and dart of Persia, the^origina! of all 
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life. 'I*. This wan called the “ phallic ktter." 

Furlhcr, the name for “ peslilencc " in the 
Hebrew Bible is Reseph. The EncjrcfopiSfifw 
Biblica telU tia that Reseph or Resheph bu^- 
4<!atB Arsuf> which Is the ApolIonia of Josephus, 
but Resheph is also Identifieti with Apolio as 
3 sun godt and Apollo is both the sun jod 
and the God of Pestilence. Apollo is simply 
Palla, which is the cause of this pestilence, 
with the prosthetic A, and we find 
Resheph is a sun fiod (probably Rfl-Esh*Ophi 
solO'phalHc serpent, or simply Rs-seph, sun 
and serpent) whose chief seat was Phatijia (the 
, plultus again), and Phaliga, the royal town, 
was lituated on a V-shaped land between two 
rivers, always a sacred position, a sort of 
Midian or Mesopotamia, as is the case with 
the Dorsetshire Column (shown on p. 82j. 
Carved phalli, which the I era elites worshipped, 
like all savages, were called by them Pessels or 
Pesselim, and a Bible story shows how sacred 
they were. When Eglon enslaved the 
Israelites, in Judges lil-, a deliverer wss found 
in Ehud, who slew him and escaped, and 
passed behind the “ quarries,” Bui it is not 
quarries in Hebrew; it is pessilim or phalli, 
and the Jewish Encyclopedia states that they 
were boundary posts; but as he, by passing 

w 
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these phalli, “ escaped ” into Seiratah, a town 
the meaning of whose name is unknown, but 
probably means a “ reverenced or holy place,” 
from the root ” Ser,” so Ehud passed ” within 
the pale ” or phalli of a sanctuary, as there 
is no doubt that pale is derived from pala. 
There was such a ” pale ” at the Sanctuary, 
Westminster, in early times. So the pesti¬ 
lence, Ophalim, was an important disease, and 
always divinely sent. The phallus and testes 
are the symbol for kings and gods, such as 
Pharaoh and Osiris. Osiris was O-Sar in 
Egyptian, the feminine O, and Sar, ‘‘the Rock ^ 
that begat thee,” the creative bi-sexual symbol 
Deuteronomy xxxii., 18). Pestilence is disease 
of the ‘‘ Pestle.” 

In Egypt ‘‘ r ” and ‘‘ 1 ” are the same letter, 
so Phara-oh Is Phala-oh or Pala-O, pure Hin- 
dustanee for the male and female reproductive 
organs, symbols of all creative gods, the Pala 
of India coupled with O making the double¬ 
sex god name. The Royal crown of Egypt 
was the Pala-O, or Lingam-Yoni altar of India 
adjusted to fit the head. (See p. 31 in my 
Symbolism or Christianity.) 

Anyone conversant with classical god-names 
and with the stories of these gods would recog¬ 
nise Ophale or Ophalim at onc^ There was 
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a famous AHisi^Sri Oueen. well known in 
ticuipturcr called Umplialc, a name identical 
with that of the Hebrew disease, and it is 
explained in the tale that Hercules visited her 
court, and of course became enamoured with 
her, and waa her temporary husband. But 
being an Amaaion, it was she who captured or 
tamed Hercules, and she took his rod or club 
(symbol of the phallus or pestle) and his lion’s 
skin (symbol of phallic force), and seated her¬ 
self on a throne, making him don her ephod 
(female garment) and sit at a spinning wheel 
(female labour). Hence both became double 
^iexed or Om-Phallic (Pig, 1). 

So (he threatened Ophalim was syphilis. 

One could All a moderate volume with the 
reiteration of the constant threatening of 
pestilence, and cursing for any serving of other 
gods in all the prophetic books—Ezekiel and 
Husca becoming so hysterical that their lan¬ 
guage in unquotable—in fact, no other subject 
takes up 60 much room a6 these cur6ingii. 

All this was written by the priests and their 
revivalistic allies, the N.ibi5 or Nazarites, to 
strike fear into the hearts of those who might 
desert the service of Iov6 when things were 
bad, and turn to the worship of other gods. 
They turned ..not only to Baal hut to other 
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similar j|ods, and, worse still? to the Queen ol 
Heaven, as the feminine was taboo to 
Hebrews. 

The men and all the women, a great mul¬ 
titude," demanded the return to the worship 
of the Queen of Heaven, as under her they 
had " plenty of victuals and were well and 
saw no evil." hot on returning to Iov£ they 
have " wanted for all things and have been , 
cntiaumcd by the sword and by the famine 
(Jeremiah xliv., 17-27), love again threatens 
them with being sent back to Egypt, where 
they will " die of the sword and by famine, 
and they shall "be an execration and an- 
astonishment and a curse and a reproach," as 
they had been before Pharaoh " thrust ihem 
forth.” But, worse still. " 1 wilt punish them 
in Egypt hit the sword, by the famine, and by 
the peslilence," again making Eg>*pt a source 
of fear on account of disease. 

In spite of this " frightfulncss," we find that 
at the time of Jeremiah a great part of the 
Jewish nation liad remained in, or returned 
to Egypt, and worshipped the Queen of 
Heaven, Isis, to the disgust of Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah xtiv., 24-28). But they always did 
worship the gods of the people among whom 
they dwelt (Bishop Colenso). 
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These terrible calamities were threatened by 
the Nabis as what would happen to anyone 
deserting the service of love, and they con- 
sunily harped on the jealousy of their tribal 
god, and stated, in fact, in Exodus xxxiv., 14, 
that one of his names was " Jealous." willi a 
capital *' J." so that it was holy, " For thou 
fihalt worship no other god: for Iov6, whose 
name is Jealous, is a jealous God * (or Al), 
and even in ttic great commandments the only 
parte which arc peculiarly Hebraic arc the 
opening four commandments : (Isl) No other 
gods; {2nd) no graven images. This only 
a*pplied to graven images of other gods, for 
they freely erected and worshipped graven 
tmages, brass pillars, serpents, Jakin and Bnaz, 
Ark and Rduth, Tcraphim, which Rachel stole 
(Genijsis J!Mi.), Pe^elim. Ephod.-Massekab. 
Matzebah, such as the Danltcs stole from 
Mica's priest (Judges xvii,), and without which 
Hosea (chapter 3) says religion would cease. 
(3rd) He threatens what he will do for Imwing 
down and serving other gods. " for I, love of 
the Eloi'.band, am a Jealous AI, visiting the 
sine of the father upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” [Ophalim or 
syphilis, memories of the diseases for which 
they were espclled from Egypt.] Then, 
/ 
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lastly, he appointed’their liiiarter moon-day, 
named alter a Babylonian jjdd. Sabbath, 
Saturni as a day sacred to lov£. Saturn was 
worshipped all over the known world as 
Sabath or Sabatto. pp. 105 and 

109.) 

Now all this portrays a very linorant, 
savaj^c people, held down by a boHSllul, deter¬ 
mined priesthood, whose worship of a god 
consisted not so mneh of that of a god of love 
or Cupid, hut of that of a unite different use 
of the Greek god's name—Cupidity. But 
their threats seem to have produced little 
effect when Jeremiah eselaima, "According 
to the number of thy cities arc thy gods, O 
Judah (Jeremiah xL, 2B). 

It is a curious result of our iratmng in child¬ 
hood thaL these old threats of lovd (a god 
identical in character with the Ju Jus of Africa 
or the fiendish gods of the Solomon or 
Friendly Islanders—^gods we hold in utter 
contempt and loathing) have far more effect 
on modern Europe than they bad on the 
people to whom they were addressed, and they 
drive nations like the Scotch—^hard-headed 
and logical—to a service in which they do not 
believe, and to s Sabbatical restraint they 
detest, simply by the pow'cr of these old curses 
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solemnly recited' to us*^ in childhood. ^ Such 
teaching is*a crime. 

When cursing did not intimidate the 
Hebrews, the Nabis, speaking as IhOh, tried 
cajolling, and so reversed their method, as in 
the latter part of the second commandment, 
or, before that was given out, as in Exodus 
XV., 26, “ if thou wilt diligently harken to the 
voice of love of the ElT-band and wilt do that 
which is right in his sight ** [pay the priests* 
fees] “ and wilt give ear to his command¬ 
ments ** [not yet in existence], ** and keep all 
his statutes ** [child-burning was an ordinance 
• or statute in Israel], “ I will put none of these 
diseases upon thee which I have brought upon 
the Egyptians.** We have here a glimpse of 
the real nature of the Hebrew god and his 
gradual evolution out of a literature created 
by the Levites, urged by the necessities of their 
dependent position. 

But the Hebrew worshipped many other 
gods, and when they arrived in Palestine they 
freely adopted the local Baals as their god, or, 
as it is put in the Encyclopcedia Biblica, 3327, 
“ Baal was in ancient times used without hesi¬ 
tation as a designation for the god of Israel,** 
and as I have pointed out that the name was 
the essential or important part of the god, their 
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writers* realiy adopted‘Baal os their S*^d- Of 
course they were, later, constantly*accused of 
bowinf down to Baal, the jjrcat rival of love, 
but that was rebellious defcciion, whereas ihc 
earlier form was an adoption of Baal by their 
official priests and the whole tribe. 

They also worshipped many different gods 
during their history, such as Sur or Tsur, the 
Rock ; Abir, the Strong One; A1 Shaddat or 
Saddal, the fertiliser or micturatcr, by which 
name their god revealed himsuK to the 
Patriarchs, and was Job's god, Elyon. Adonai, 
Sebaoth, besides Amen, Sela, Milcoiti, 
Chemoah, Molcch, and other gods of the sur-, 
rounding nations. (See my Gods o/ the 
Hebrew Bible t Part 1.) 

They were like their language, which has no 
backbone t^ it, and can be translated many 
ways; so these Hebrews had constantly chang¬ 
ing gods. It was only their prieats who tried 
to tie them down to one god, because love s 
personal worship with its tUhea constituted 
their livelihood. 

I have shown in niy study of the Seven 
Stories of Crcoffoit that these stories, when 
derived from old natural sources, generally 
had a sexual element, and were founded on the 
facts of creation or reproduction of life ss seen 
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on this earth. I'tnJ one exception wa6 the 
main story ot the first chapter of GeneBiSj for 
there are fragments of two other stories in 
verse 2, (lie remainder is of much later date, 
and evidently the work of a scribe writing for 
a purpose. Here w*e had no natural process, 
but the creation of everythini apparently from 
nothing, or a vacuum, as in the Chinese 
account. (See Chrisiiatiity , p. 134.) 

By introducing a miraculous creation instead 
of one founded on natural processes, the scribe 
got rid of the Phallic element, which we see 
was the tendency of later times, when some 
ef fhdr prophets became ashamed of all their 
Baal peors, rod, stones, and ark combinations, 
ophalim, and so on, when Jeremiah says, in 
chapter in., 16In these days no more 
shall one say the ark of the covei^nt of the 
Lord " (literally, the Berith of Jove, or, in 
full, the arlc of the circumcised phallus of 
love); " neither shall it come into one’s mind, 
neither shall one think upon it, nor miss it, 
neither shall it be made again.Here we see 
the tendency long before acted upon by more 
enlightened nations of finding someaymhol for 
deity other than the human organs of repro¬ 
duction. 

The great nations of the world, such as India, 
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Bab>^oriia, find Egypf. hnij long before (hia 
dote officially adopted the sun as .their idea of 
creative power, sustaioer of life, and giver of 
all good things, and he was conBidercd in all 
northern nations to be the Saviour, as his 
advent in Spring was the cause of the revival 
of Nature, Without his " passing over ” or 
" crossing" the equator and making his 
northern journey or “ ascending ” in the 
heavens, eternal death would reign in these 
northern lands. Hence he was the true 
saviour of mankind. But notwithstanding all 
the priests' efforts to free tlicir religious cults 
from the all too flcshJy ideas involved in the 
phallic symbolism, the great mass of the 
people of all nations clung firmly to the old 
" sword and sheath,” lingam-yonl idea, as 
being within their personal knowledge of life 
creating; flic facts of astronomy being far too 
complicated and distant from their dally life 
to be acceptable. So the common people 
clung to the old bi-se^tual religion, as the 
majority of mankind do to this day. (See my 
C'/jris(iajiity, pp- 16-47.) More than half the 
population of the "world arc active pbalKc wor¬ 
shippers, including 300,000,000 of our Indian 
subjects. 

Christians are also phallic worshippers— 
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though pii£}ivc pr iinwinscious—becaiwe tbc 
tTOSs which-they revere is the oWest and tnosl 
unlvcriidl phalHc symbol. 

Lucian uses the word Phaiipbates to express 
the action nf the Ascent of the Cross, so at his 
time the Cross and the Phallus were idctitifal 
(Dcj Syr, 29), and lanibllchus, replying to 
Porphyry, who was pained at theologians 
erecttnA phaUi, wrote excuEing such erections : 
" Because the Phalli and the crosses are signs 
of the productive energy, and urge to the con^ 
tinuance of the world,*' thus making the cross 
and the phallus idenlicnl as eternal life sym¬ 
bols. We find, therefore, the evidences of a 
struggle between the presentation of a clean 
heavenly conception of a solar religion and 
the sexual idea with its attendant saturnalia 
and temple prostitutes. The New Testament 
is, AS we shall see, the record of the final 
struggle between the two, ending in a victory 
for the sun idea. In so far that the phallic or 
sex idea was henceforth relegated to a secon- 
d.ary place. But it still held its place with the 
people. 

It may seem strange to the average Saxon 
to read such statements about the Holy Bible, 
as most of the statements giving us glimpses 
of the use of sex symbolism are couched in 
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esoterv, hidden, or symbolic* language. 
Readers may think that such things must be 
ygj-y Qljscure and difficult to understand, but 
such is not the case, and it needs no very deep 
study, but merely attentive reading of the 
English and Hebrew text and the occasional 
use of a Hebrew dictionary, • Chaldean 
Lexicon, and a reference to the Encyclopedia 
Biblica or Jewish Encyclopedia, to gain very 
soon the knowledge that the whole Bible is 
written largely in symbolical language. 

To take a very early instance, we are told 
in Genesis i., 27—“ So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he^ 
him; male and female created he them.” But 
when we look up the words male and 
“ female ” in this passage in a Hebrew Bible 
we do not find “ ish ” and “ isha,” as used 
in other pSssages, but we do find zakar 
and “ nekebah,” which mean in Syrian lan¬ 
guage “ sword ” and “ sheath,” or piercer 
and womb. There is no mention of male and 
female more than is indicated in the relation of 
sword to sheath, or as when an engineer writes 
of male and female, screws. Zakar or zikar is 
used in Palestine for male or a peaked moun¬ 
tain representing the phallus, as Major Condor 
tells us in one of his extremely interesting 
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reports oif Palestine ^xploratio[t> whiJc koba 
or nekebah meam womb, and still exists io A1 
Kaba (our w’ord “ cave ’*), the Holy of Holies 
of Mecca. Mecca or Maka is the womb or 
belly, as the Mohammedans arc left-hand ” 
or female worshippers and hold their sacred 
day on Friday, Venus's day, and have the 
crescent moon of Astarte or Venus as ihcir 
tribal symbol, juflt as the Christians have the 
male phallic cross and hold the male sun's 
day sacred- Mecca is the belly, so the Kaba 
in Mecca is the %vomb in the belly, similar to 
the Nave in the D'ome ol Christian churches, 
D'om nteans " of the womh,” and is German 
for cathedral. Zakar and Nekchah are used 
also in Genesis v., 2, and mean the " male ’* 
in the furni of a " piercer,” and the '* female " 
in the form of a “ womb,” and that phrase is 
inserted for a very widc-reachiiTd purpose. 

First of all, the two organs were in all coun¬ 
tries and at all times used to indicate the con¬ 
tinuous creation of life or life eternal, but 
they only became active when llicir relation 
was that of it sword in its sheath. The sword 
with its cross handle was always considered a 
triple article or complete mate or£an, like the 
trident, flcur-de-lys, cross. Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, or other Royal or Divine Insignia; 
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snd so the sword in its she^h was the most 
holy ** mystery ” of the Church a mystery 
called “ incomprehensible ” in the Prayer 
Book, the “ Trinity in Unity,” or Three in 
One. It is not the male Trinity which is the 
central core of our creed, but the mystery 
of the “ Trinity in Unity,” male in femal^ 
the crowning mystery of the creation of life, 
the only divine or miraculous power given to 
man. Now, the reader will begin to see how 
far-reaching is this early specimen of symbolic 
writing in the first chapter of Genesis. Hosea 
says that his love Elohim Sabaoth, Lord God 
of Hosts, is his Zakar—sword, piercer,^ or-' 
phallus, (falsely translated “ memorial ” in 
chapter xii., 5). Another example may here 
be quoted, as it illustrates a symbolic act, not 
word, and yet it is connected with symbolic 
words all over the world and with acts which 
have been, and still are, performed in every 
age and country. In Genesis xxviii., 18, Jacob 
set up a pillar or stone and poured oil upon it; 
or, in Genesis xxxv., 14, he poured a drink 
offering (wine) and oil upon it. 

In doing this he was performing what is 
called a phallic act. The pillar was the male 
organ (see Fig. 21 in my Christionity, and 
p. 235 in this volume), in Hindu the Pala, in 
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Grctk the Thallos* and. ae wJnc repi'esents 
passion and- oil fertility, he was performing a 
ceremony to represent the phallus in the 
creative act. The Pain or Pillar was every¬ 
where used to represent the male organ, and 
the cult is called '* phallic/’ from Phallos, tlit 
Greefc rendering of Pala. 

So here is another case of symbolic writing 
in the Bible containing a whole group of 
Bymbolie words. That these anointed pillars 
are really representative of the male organ is 
clear from the phrase by which they are de¬ 
scribed ; '* The rock that begat thee *' 

(Deuteronomy xxxii., 18). so that the Bible 
itself contains the interpretation of its sym¬ 
bolism. 

But we have other means of knowing, be¬ 
cause the same cult is still practised by one 
very large nation amongst others. All our 
officers in India tell us that such stones are set 
up and anointed just as Jacob did, and the 
people say their prayers to them and make 
vows on them, and the stone “ hears '* all they 
eay, just as it was supposed to do by the Bible 
writers, as in Joshua xxiv.. 27, where he says : 
" Behold this stone shall be a witness to us. 
for it hath heard all the words of the Lord/’ 
that is. the words of the Priest, as the Lord 
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had qpvcr opened his mouth; it* was Joshua 
who was reciting their supposed history to the 
Hebrews. Sir George Birdwood, one of our 
great Indian authorities, told the Royal 
Society of Arts : ” When Jacob took the stone 
(Genesis xir^lii., 18-l?> on which he slept on 
his way from Beersheba to Haran, and set it up 
on end for a pillar, and poured oil on the top 
of.it. and called it ‘ Beth.el,‘ ' the house of 
God,' he performed a distinct act of Phallic 
worship, such as may still be witnessed every 
day at every turn in India.”—Royal Society 
of Arts, December, 1910. 

This word Pala has wandered into every 
corner of our language, thus showing its im- 
moose popularity. Every nation not only set 
up individual stones, as we did in Britain, hui 
built great pillars, round towers (called in Ire¬ 
land Peel towers or Pala Turs), and spires, all 
indicating the same thing, the Pala, and we 
find all these named by words derived from 
Pala- We must not forget that vowels did not 
exist !n moat ancient writings, so we have lo 
depend on the consonants only in tracing the 
dcriv-ation of words. How* quickly nations 
diverge in their languages may be illustrated 
by ourselves and oui " cousins,” the German*. 
VVe write the number four and pronounce it 
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fore; the Geritians write'vier and pronoijnee U 
fear; yet it is only a short time since they were 
identical; or we say week, pronouncing I he 
“ w ’* as no other nation does (it should h^' 
double "v ■'); while Germaiifl write woche and 
pronounce it vokey; yet tbe«c two were only 
lately the same word. Languages wander sc 
quickly that two branches of a race separated 
for a few hundred years speak languages quite 
foreign to one another. 

The Greeks used their phallic letter Phi, 
instead of their common P II, in writing 
double-sexed phallic words, because this letter 
^ the equivalent of sword and sheath. It is 
the ring and dagger ” circle and pillar," 
" rod and almond " of Scripture) which were 
given to Yima in the Persian legend with 
wdtich to create all life in a garden. The egg 
and dart of our cornice ornameniation, so 
much used by the Greeks and Romans, is the 
same symbol. 

The Greek P, 11, double pillar, came to 
mean the same thing, as the space between the 
two pillars was held to be (he female *' door 
of life," while the two columns represented 
the Zodiacal Twins, Castor and Pollux, "lads" 
or testes of God w'orshipped when the sun was 
in Gemini in spring. So the Pi and the Phi 
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of Greece, although Originally different—one 
double male and the other male'and female 
—finally came to symbolise the two sexes, like 
the Lingam-yoni altar of India to-day, the 
phallic creative powers male and female, the 
incomprehensible mystery, Three-in-One, or 
Three and One, the perfect four, the Tetrad, 
or Tetracht of Pythagoras. 

Egypt expressed the idea in the Twin Dad 
(Fig. I, p. 199, Gods of the Hebrew Bible, 
Vol. I.), and they were erected at Paphos, the 
greatest phallic shrine in the ancient world, all 
over Syria, at Tyre, dedicated to Hercules, at 
Rome, dedicated to Thallia, the goddes of in-, 
crease of flocks and green crops; and we read 
of Tiglath Pileser (phallasur in Greek) erecting 
his two pillars as in Solomon’s Temple, while 
all the sacred gates of India, Tibet, China, and 
Japan, like the Greek II (we have one at 
Kew), are held to be sacred phallic emblems. 

P has always been a phallic letter in nearly 
all alphabets, and a glance over the p’s in any 
Hebrew or Chaldeon Lexicon will show that 
most of the words beginning with that letter 
are directly or indirectly phallic. 

Pala (or Phallos) gives rise to many words, 
such as pale, impaled, as we know from zakar 
and nekebah of Genesis i., 27, that the phallus 
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or male in looked* upon *as a sword or (rtercer. 
Pale is a pole or a " palin| sitoh/’ to mark off 
s. place—as ” within the pale," a sacred plate 
marked out with the Symbol of life. Phalli or 
Pesilim, where all life was safe—a sanctuary or 
rcfu/ie (JEKcyclopA’‘£/«u Bibh’cfl, col, 3991, and 
p. f>8 this volume). 

The Pala itself was spelt in many w^ays even 
in India, such as Pallah, Pal, Pol, Pul, Paul, 
Phul, Phulus, and the P may be changed to 
Ph, as in Greek; or to F, the European equi* 
valent of the Greek Ph. In fact, P is P with 
the loop burst, just as we force open our lips 
dn sounding F, but close them tight for P. P 
may change to B, which is simply a hard P, or 
to V, which is a hard Ph or a soft B. Wc have 
such names as the Goddess of Wisdom Pallas, 
female, and the male Apollo from the same 
root, and PaHadium, the dwelling of Pallas or 
the Phallus. Rock of Ages to which people 
might cling, the " Palladium of our liberties," 
from which again we have Palace, w*here the 
phallically named kings dwell or where the 
sacred phallus or mace was kept. As place 
names we have the Palatine HiJf in Rome, the 
same word as Palestine, the most sacred spot, 
where phallic worship was practised; and even 
Palestine is clearly the land of the phallus, as 
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TU’t that its worship was the’core of Paies- 
tinian retiftioii, as it was erected under every 
green tree, al every street corner, at the head 
of every way, and on every high hill. In 
Hebrew the word for Palestine is frequently 
written Palast, the German for Palace. 

Philistine is the same word as Palestine, 
using the Greek derivation through Philis or 
Phyllis or Philip, " the loving one." In 
Hebrew there is no difference between Pales¬ 
tine and Philistine; they are both written 
Pheleshet, Falast, Philistim, or some sMght 
variant, and frequently the word for Philistine 
is "written with a hard P, and not Ph. 
Fhilfgesh, of like origin, i>: a eoDCubino, 

But the Encyclopcedia Biblica generally 
ignores this universal phaltism. 

Lands were often named after the phallus 
under other languages, as we see in Syria and 
Assyria (Suria and Assuria), These have 
exactly the same meaning as Palestine, derived 
from Sur, “ the Rock that begat thee ” of ihe 
Bible ^Assyria having the prosthetic AL The 
god of Assyria was Assur or Asher of the Bible 
— the " happy one," or phallus. Even their 
kings were so named. The name of their 
famous King Asaur-bani-paJ, or in Greek Sar- 
dann^Phallua, means the " Phallus son of the 
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PKallus," so wc see'the equivaleneo of Asaur 
and Asher and Phallus and Pala. The Romatis 
rendered Assurbanipal into SaT'dana-paUiSt 
that is Sar or Sur, ” ihe Rock that be£at thee " 
of the Bible, and pains, the phallus, with 
** dana/' descended from/' to eonntset them, 
in place of “ bani," son of. Put, King of 
Assyria, k another monarch with the phallus ats, 
his name (Eucyciope^die ilib/ice, col. 3^6), 
and Tiglath Pilcser is another not quite so 
clear, as Pileser has doubtful vowels, but it 
was spelt PhallaB,ar by the Greeks, and is, in. 
this forin, quite dear. Neho Palassar b aimi- 
IflC his name means Mercury, the Phallic 
Rock, or Pillar. Tiglath is " God column/' 
A part of Arabia has a name Laristan, sig^ 
clfyiiig the same thing, but female. 

l^ristatL and Palestine arc the lands of the 
"Earcs" and " penatus'* of the Romam. 
The Tsur or Sur. which the Israelite* wor¬ 
shipped, became, with the prosthetic A, Assur 
or .Asscr or Asher, and this form of the " Rock 
that begat thee " gave the tribe their name. 
Asset was known all over the East as the 
" happy one," and the word Israel is Assur El, 
or Asher El, the phallus god. The " I " re¬ 
places the " A " to Indicate a proper natiiic, 
so it becomes Tsher or I*sur, just as Jacob, or 
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correctly Yakoh, was ak\) cmcc a god as 
Akob'El, ihe '* hvcl or phalJus god, but with 
the initial I (our J) to indicate a proper name, 
become lacob* C Heel *' means " private 
part ” in Genesis iii., 15; see Encyclopirdia 
Bihtica. 23060 

That Asser or Asher or User should form 
Isra by metathesis is one of the changes com¬ 
mon to all old languages. For instance, in 
2nd Samuel xviL, 25, Jet her or 11 her becomes 
Jthra (also 1st Kings* ii*> 5), exactly the 
same change from Isser or Assur to Isra ; so the 
Israelites were worshippers of the Isra El or 
(he Tsur or " pillar god,” Pillar itself « 
simply Pala slightly altered by time, as no pro¬ 
nunciation stands sttIL The above-mentioned 
Ithar or Ithra ts the sun. a sun god of the 
Hindus, and is still the word for their Sun day. 
Here again the Jews use a god-name of a great 
people as the name of a man. 

But Ithra is identical with Jethro, who was 
also called Ra-El, sun god of Egypt, so he 
(Jethro) is identified with the Sun gods of two 
great nations, and he gave Moses the religion 
by which he ruled the Hebrews, and love is 
clearly described as the sun—blinding the eyes 
and set in a bfue sky, in Exodus xxiv., 10 and 
17. 
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To return ,to the derivatives of Palfl. * the 
living iodi** Arnobius beUeved phaUic stoiicjs 
to be alive, and tbe EncycIopiBdio BibUca 
says. col. 29 « 2 , " the stone undoubicdly 
believed to be fllivc." The Pall was a cover 
decorated with a phallus (Inter in its Eymbolic 
form, the cross) thrown over the dead as a 
symbol of " life,'* that they might live again. 



just as the Ankh " (Fig. 3) was painted as a 
double-sex symbol of life on coffins in 
Egypt as a symbol of eternal life. (See pp. 
75-77 of my Chmttflmfy.) Fi((- ^ * the Lingam 
or Pala. and Yont. with their ititiction emitting 
creative raya as round a god’s head, finally con¬ 
ventionalised into the CfMX ansata, handled 
cross, the supreme symbol of the creative gods 
of Egypt (Fig. 3). Fig. 2 is the “ Rod and 
Almond" of Jeremiah I, 11. and other parts 
of the Bible, a symbolic phrase widely used to 
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indicate a Phallic reHfiioa.^ (See p- 75 of my 
or Symboiism^ ' 

We have also the word Poll or head-polling 
or cooniin^ heads, also pollard, a tree cut like 
a phallus, and Follui, the £od. and even in 
engineering a Pawl, from Its chapes 
The forehtiAer is called Polex when used as 
a phallic sign, as in the reprcscntatioiiB of the 
L'nyptiaa Horns or Harpocrates (Fig. 4), 
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All “ Philos ” (Icxvers of) were derived from 
Pala through" Greek—philosopher and even 
philanderer, a lover of men, which the ancients 
thought a foolish thing when there were 
women. 

We have the whole list of “ piles ”—pilaster, 
pylon, and “ pillared ” buildings, like Phylae 
on the Nile—Phylae is simply Phalli—and even 
“ pile,” an arrow head, another piercer. 

Changing to B, we have Bull, Bullock, just 
as we have pellock, a sort of porpoise or 
dolphin or delphin (from delphys, womb), as 
the dolphin was taken as a type of the source 
from which fife came—the womb; and as the 
phallus was a sword or piercer, we have pilum, 
a heavy javelin, and probably even the force 
necessary to drive it, pelfo, as in impelled (so 
like impaled). There are many phallic caps 
for the priest’s head, to make him a ” Jacob’s 
pillar,” and to indicate circumcision, Pila, 
Pilaeus, Pileolus, Pillion, etc., and even pele- 
grin, our pilgrim, the seekers after “ life.” 
Round towers were called Peel towers—pala 
tur—and we have philacteries, the secret 
symbols which we don or use at prayer, or 
mark on foreheads, called tephelim by the 
Hebrews. The EncyclopcBdia Biblica says the 
Teraphim—Tur-aphim, serpent pillars—were 
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un^pubied as were J^ferapiiini, Sur* 

aphim, both words derived from Tfiur, the 
'* Rock thai be^at thee,” one taking the T and 
the other the S as initials (see m? Cods of the 
//eferetp Bible, Part II.. pp< fil-67, and Part I., 
pp, 116117). That they were household 
gods, is indeed clear from Oenesis 
19, and xsxiv., 3S, when Rachel stole her 
father's Tcraphim and hid them by sitting on 
them. When Ph becomes F we have Fellow- 
one pballkiilly inclined — Fall (in Eden), fallow 
(fertile), also folly, filler, or philtre, when 
applied to love i foliuin, a leal (fig leaves of 
Paradise or the ivy and vine leaves of Bacchus); 
with follicle, a capsuled fruit r and a great list 
of scientific words in natural history and 
botany. 

So we see how the Zakar or Pala has pene¬ 
trated our language, as it has that of nil other 
lands. The Indian word *' Ungam ” or 
" linga ■' (or even ” ling ” by many writere) 
is very widely used aa a place name all over 
the East. Our owm people use a place called 
I.inga, in the Persian Gulf, as a base for our 
military operations and stopping gun-running. 
And Britain was once juat as much of a Liltgani 
or Pillar, or Pala worshipper as was Palestine. 
Here we have in Fig, 5 a photograph of a 
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well-known phallus In Dorsetshire, plated'like 
Moses's roU of ^od in the Midian, in a land 
between two waters, very sacred, because from 
its site can be seen two seas, the Bristol and 
the English Channels, Here, again, amongst 
hundreds we have one from Wolverhampton 
called a Runic column fFig, 6), and I show an 
identical column in the famous picture of the 
“ Worship of the Lamb by Van Eyck (Fig. 
7), a very useful picture for illustrating reli¬ 
gious symbolism. Note ibat there is no man 
on the cross in Van, Eyck’s picture. He por¬ 
trays a purely astronomical crossing or transit, 
a crucifictioji or true]faction, not a human 
Crucifixion. Jesus was supposed to be cruci¬ 
fied, " made to cross over," not crucifixed or 
fixed to a cross. Such columns existed in 
countless numbers everywhere, and were wor¬ 
shipped univenally as the phallus. 

AU Indian officials, such as the late Sir Geo. 
Birdwood, Dr, Oman, and Major-General 
Furlong, tell us that these pillars are stilt 
erected in thousands in India, especially at 
every cross road or ferry (road crossing river), 
and a host of wTiters tell us (he same about 
pillars having been erected at every cross road 
in Britain and the continent of Europe—in 
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factf M over the worid. (Sice my Symboliim 
or Christianity, p. 29,) 

Villages grow up at these meetings of the 
way," or *'crosses," and atone phalli (fig. S) 
were erected, to which the wayfarers addressed 
their prayers for protection and good luck, as 
in India tO'day; and these pillars assumed the 
name of the place—such-and-such a cross. 
This was the case when Europe was pagan, 
and when the pillar was admittedly phallic and 
called a " living god," like Jacob's gad El, 
God of Israel* Hence these “ crosses," which 
were in themselves In no way cruciforin, but 
true Itngams, as shown tn Figs- 5, 6, and 7, were 
not Christian symbols at all, but purely pagan, 
and were erected In every country in the world 
long before Christianity* 

1'hey Were like nearly all Christian symbols 
and practices, adopted into Christianity from 
the pagans by the Roman priests. (See my 
Ctfids of the Hebreto Bible, Part 1I.» PP- 
237-238. and Si'tMto/fjm, pp, 13S and 328.) The 
pillar was purely a symbol of the lingam unless 
accompauied by two smaller stones, Eduth, 
Testes, or Witnesses, as shown in Figi- 8, 9, 
10, of my Gods, Part L, when the combination 
became the complete male organ or Trinity, 
This, combined with any female emblem, such 
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as the Ark, nccaiije theThree*in-Onii.” or 
" Perfect Four,'* or square. Tetrad or Totracht 
of Pythagoras, represented in Hebrew by the 
holy name, combining the two se:tcs, (hOh, 
the moat sacred Tetragramniiaton, to attempt 
to pronounce which entailed a death sentence. 

This was the " incomprehensible " or most 
wered and wjcrci “ mystery ” of every reli¬ 
gion—-intensely sacred, as it represented the 
God in the act of creation (see my Seven 
Stories of Creation), and secret, as obviously it 
could not be openly ejipblncd to everyone. 
So intensely secret or escred was it, that for 
merely attempting to see what it was, the death 
penalty was exacted. (See p* 219, Sym/jo/isHi 
or CkTistianity; or p, 51, Part I,, 6'odj of the 
Hebrew Bible,) 

Nearly all our great cities had central cross 
roads, and a part of the city is still called 

The Cross," where there is no cross nor 
other ornamental or religious erection, but 
such erections as once existed there were all 
phallic, and arc so still In the East, although 
under Christianity the authorities have placed 
a cross on the top of columns, pillars, or spires, 
to represent the old pagan symbols as having 
always been those of the Christian Church, as 
shown in Fig. 8, from Karnak, Bretony. 
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Tii. S. 


In my book on r/tntfiani^y and in my Gods 
of tAc Hcbrev: BibU I show by drawinfa and 
photographs the widespread worship ol the 
'■ pillar '' alt over the world, so I need not 
repeat alt the evidence here. But to under* 
stand Bible symbolism we must be familiar 
with the varied symbolism of Phalltsm in all 
countries and ages. Now, the verse I quoted 
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in ihe first chapter of Genesis shows os'* that 
there are two sides to Phallic symbolism^ the 
maseulfnc and the feminine, represented by 
sword and sheath. We will lake the mascu* 
line fir«t. This a^in is represented by two 
classes of obiccta, anlinate and inanimate 
things. Pirat amongst the animate things 
comes the serpent—chosen for two reaaoni. 
First, it " erects ” Itself, and, second, its bite 
is deadly, ft was the oversight of this second 
quality which has made the choice of the ser- 
pent a puzzle to a great many learned writers. 
Wc know that It w^as the universal symbol of 
IIP: and love, or sexual p.ission. and occurs In 
every religion of importance; bur how such a 
horrible reptile as the cobra, at which every¬ 
one shudders, could be choscn as a symbol for 
the two moat desirable things seemed an 
insoluble enigma. Sut we know th.it all old 
religions looked upon sexual intercourse as 
the " great sacrament," and thousands of 
Temple women, c.illed in India Palaki, the 
female of Pala, and by the Hebrews Kadeshotb 
or nymphs of Venus, were kept at all the great 
temples for the performance of this act, the 
fees forming the chief revenue of the temples. 
When syphilis (again a word from the old root 
Psia, through the Greek "syn ""=with, and 
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*' philOa ''=lovc)t the love <diacasc par excel¬ 
lence, broke out. thousanda died; ^ the cobra 
represented very well the ireacherous nature 
of phallic practices, as (he cobra's bite and 
syphilis were etiually incurable. In the Bible 
we read of 24,000 men dying hy intercouKe 
with moabitish women in the matier of Baal- 
pcor {Numbers ixv., 0), which signides the 
same as Zakar and Nckebab—Baal means 
Phallus or Idngam, and Pcor Cleft ot Yoni 
—and 50,000 Philistines died by contact with 
the ark—man, and ark again making bi-sexual 
pair (Ist Samuel vi., 10). We read of other 
great epidemics, but as I have dealt 
fully with that In my works on Syni- 
Aohim and Qvi-ert of fJeaven, wc must 
he content with these illustrations here. I 
mention the serpent symbol somewhat in 
detail, because there seems to be in Britain, 
and indeed in Europe, utter ignorance on this 
subject, and surprise has been expressed by 
learned reviewers that 1 should state that the 
serpent was a symbol for the phallus, or even 
for sexual passion. I should have thought 
that the garden of Eden story alone would 
have taught them what “ serpent " means, I 
would point out that the whole basis of 
Christianity is a serpent, as hy its means the 
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Fall ” wa» brought about, necessitating a 
"redemption.” So Christianity might be 
classed as a " Serpent religion.” 

Sometimes the serpent personilies the essen¬ 
tial phallic quality, as when a tree atem—the 
phallus—is encoilcd in the embrace uf a ser¬ 
pent to indicate its true significance. Not 
only is it a symbol for the phallos. but we 
might welt say it was ihe symbol, as it was used 
In every country in the world, and sacred 
snakes were fed by naked virgins in Babylon, 
Greece, Rome, and even in Mexico (lo express 
the hi'Sexual symbol), and this was so holy 
that, by the serpent's manner of taking the 
food, the good or bad fortune of Ihe coming 
year was foretold. So the serpent is the 
centra! symhol of the phallus, and it is so used 
in the Garden of Eden story, where the curse 
of syphilis is first imposed tsee p. 339 of my 
Omen of Heffven}, and in this story the 
superiority of the male and the degradation of 
the female is strongly marked. After the act 
which brought shame and made Eve " the 
mother of all living,” the woman and the 
serpent arc cLissed and cursed together in the 
famous phrase, " It shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shall bruise his heel ” (Genesis tv., 15). 
As head and heel are universally used as 
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euphumiams for the ?exuaJ orfaiitt like Alphn 
and Omega, lov^ here eouplci the woman, not 
with man, Wi with the phallus, and deereca 
that each shall give disease to the other. The 
Bible has a very strong masculine bias, and so 
the woman is cursed on a level w'ith the ser¬ 
pent as the cause of " sin,” or sexual passion 
in man, and not as man’s equal. The suhse- 
quest supposed curses of pains of child-birth 
for the woman and tilling the soil for man 
are no new curses, and probably inserted later 
by some blundering scribe, as at the moment 
of creation in Genesis i., 2S, they are com¬ 
manded by " the Gods," not by ” Jehovah,” 
to be ” fruitful and multiply/’ and in Genesis 
ii„ E, lov# of the Eli gods complains that 
“ there was not a man to till the ground. 
So love made a man for work, and " love of 
the Eli band took the man and put him into 
the Garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it. 
So the only curse of Eden was syphilis, and 
woman wasapecially named as the prime agent 
of this curse, and her degradation is thus early 
begun. Visiting the sine of the fathers upon 
the children to the third and fourth genera¬ 
tion, threatened for worshipping other gods, is 
syphilis, as no other disease has that result, bo 
(his threat 1b also embalmed in the two most 
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important parts of their "scriptures. Yet the 
great natural love of man for woman comes 
out very strongly in the sacred feasts or hags 
(see my Queen of Heaven, p. 394) of the 
Hebrews, and intercourse with the temple 
women was the chief attraction of all their 
feasts. They even invite their old enemies, 
the Egyptians, to this intimate feast (Zechariah 
xiv., 18); in fact, they threaten them with want 
of rain and the plague if they “ come not up 
to keep the feast of tabernacles.” 

After the serpent symbol comes the very old 
one of the tortoise. The world rests on a 
tprtoise, said the Hindus, meaning that all life 
is dependent on the Phallus, and the head of 
the tortoise when protruded is a true model 
of the Phallus. The tortoise is the complete 
double-sexed symbol, as its body is O, woman, 
or in its rounded form Omph, the fruitful 
belly. Of animate objects next come all male 
animals, but especially the lion, the ram, the 
bull, and the goat, all members of the Zodiac 
or the heavenly band of life. The words for 
god and ram are almost identical in Hebrew, 
A1 and A’l, and they both come from a root 
meaning a strong erect thing, an oak, tere¬ 
binth, or other tree stem, something with a 
tendency to rise, like the rock Selah of the 
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Psalms.'erroneously explained as a “ rise ” in 
the music. 

Amongst inanimate objects the principal 
symbol for the Phallus was the upright stone 
or pillar, or any post, such as a gate post, the 
stems of all robust trees, cedar, oak, or palm, 
the peaks of high mountains, sword, dagger 
(these with their handle representing a cross 
were symbols of the triple or complete male 
organ), spear, javelin, arrow or other piercer, 
the stauros, the tau, the cross, the spire or bell 
tower, the tongue of the bell, the balance 
(Zodiac), the lotus bud and stem, the papyrus 
stem, and, in fact, anything rod-like, erect,- 
strong, and upright. 

Besides the cross to represent the entire male 
organ, we have the trident, the trisul, triple 
pillar (the “ sul ” in this word represents the 
“ Sul ’* or “ Sur,” the “ Rock ” of Scripture), 
and trimoortee, or murti, triple god of India, 
the fleur-de-lys (the symbol of king godship 
of France), the ivy leaf of Bacchus, the broad 
arrow of England’s king, and the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers of his son, all triple king-god 
emblems, and identical with the mark on the 
foreheads of the Hebrew and Hindoo holy 
men. Many of these, however, are double- 
sexed, formed like the lU of lupiter, but with 
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the I withb the U, givjng sexual conjunction. 
These are the Three-in-One, the Tetrad, the 
most sacred and secret symbols of all religions, 
the “ Incomprehensible Mysteries." 

Then we have another class of symbols 
which may be called euphuisms, used to 
escape from the actual mention of the organ, 
such as fingers, hand, feet, toe, thigh, head, 
and heel of Genesis iii., 15, all of which were 
kissed, like the Pope’s toe, or Aaron’s calf, or 
the modern pyx, as were all Baals, Beths, or 
Baetyls, called calves in the Bible, which all 
had special priests and were kissed. (See 1st 
Kings xix., 18, and Hosea xiii., 2.) Fire or 
'passion is the male elemental emblem. 

The female organ was represented, as we 
have seen in the Bible, by the sheath of a 
sword, and by the word peor, “ the cleft.” 
In writing or speaking the word used is the 
Indian term, " yoni," or dove, and the double 
combination representing life expressed in the 
Indian altar is called " lingam-yoni.” Early 
scholars described it in Latin, and called it the 
muliebre-pudendum or membrum feminum, 
and it was symbolically represented by all lens¬ 
shaped openings, called vesica piscis or fish’s 
bladder, all water and wells (kundt means a 
well), boats, arks, or arghas, chests, altars. 
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nave (navis, ship), I'he dc^phin (delphys, 
womb), whale, der ketos, all round or 
mammelated mountains or stones called 
Omphs, all domes of churches (d’om—of 
the womb), clefts (peor in the Bible), caves, 
cups, vases, bowls, basins or crescents, ring, 
cradle, shoe (ring and dart, cradle and child, 
foot and shoe are all the same as sword and 
sheath), window, door, arch, ass’s or horse’s 
shoe; in fact, everything hollow or open is 
female, and all represent the “ door of life,” 
or that through which life enters the world. 

A very widely employed symbol of the male 
and female is the lotus (Fig. 9). Probably it. 
was chosen first as a symbol of woman from its 
great fertility, as fish was the emblem of fer¬ 
tility or of Venus. The Hebrew word for fish, 
Dagah, means “ fish,” also to “ multiply ” or 
“ fertility,” and we have Dagon, the great 
fish-god worshipped by the Philistines and 
early Hindoos. The lotus dwells in water 
—woman’s element—emd lastly it keeps its 
seeds in its womb until they were living 
plants and able to shift for themselves. 
The form of the seed pod was that of a per¬ 
fectly circular cone, and the flat top contained 
the seeds or little plants, so that the circle or 
ring is w’oman’s symbol equally with the tri- 
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angle formed by^the cone seen sideways (Fig. 


9) 



Fig. 9, 


Having adopted the lotus seed-pod, the flower 
in all its glory had to be accepted as woman 
at the apex of her womanhood, and hence all 
Queens of Heaven had the lotus flower as their 
symbol, and were seated or standing on this 
flower. The lotus bud had then to be drawn 
into service, so it was adopted as a male 
symbol, and here it is shown as commonly used 
in the symbolism of Egypt and India, em¬ 
ployed as an undoubted male symbol to show 
that the other part of the drawing meant the 
female (Fig. 10). 
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These mean exactly the same as the lingam- 
yoni altar, the Indian “ Great God,” or our 
great incomprehensible mystery, the Trinity iq 
Unity, the Three in One, or the Pyx in its 
Monstrance, the male in the female, the sword 
in its sheath, called male and female in Genesis 
i., 27., the Harlequin with his lole. 

We shall find this " incomprehensibly 
mysterious ” symbol very widespread, and, in 
fact, the central secret combination of all 
religions. Hyppolytus, who studied many 
religions, said that all their sacred mysteries 
were the Pudendum, or sexual organ of male 
or female, or both. But as the female incloses 
the male, it is expressed with the female first. 
Monstrance and Pyx. That the small straight 
rod-like phial called the pyx is a Phallus is 
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rendered clear by thcf form of the'-Hindu 
Monstrance and Pyx. Their Monstrance is a 
dove, symbol of the Queen of Heaven, exactly 
the shape of our old monstrances in Europe. 
(See Fig. 13 in my Queen o/ Heaven.) One 
wing opens up, and in the inside is a phial 
modelled in silver in the shape of the complete 
human male organ, the Trinity, which con¬ 
tains the oil for giving life to the departing, 
or newly born, or freed soul, just as the living 
phallus gives life to the body. The word phial 
is directly derived from Phala, and is a 
phallus. The old alchemists, who were in¬ 
clined to dabble in mystic symbolism and to 
search after the elixir of life, called their prin- 
pal instrument the mortar and pestle, again 
M and P, or Monstrance and Pyx, the Hebrew 
Massekah and Pessel; and they made tests 
(testes) in hermetically (phallically) sealed 
tubes, and marked and named their crucibles 
from the cross, the universal symbol of the 
Phallus. The Hebrew for pestle is Eli, the 
name of the Hebrews’ great god, who persists 
from Genesis i. down to the New Testament, 
as we see Jesus, when in agony on the cross, 
calls on Eli, not on Jehovah; so his phallic 
nature is apparent. Psalm xcvi., 5, says that 
all Elohim are Elilim; all gods are pestles or 
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pillars. *But every upright post or rod was the 
phallus, pestle, or the Eli. Thus the phallic 
nature of their “ Rock that begat thee ” is 
shown even in the chemist's laboratory. 

The Hebrews had quite a series of the 
M and P conjunction. One called the Maz- 
zaloth and Pesselim is very interesting. 
Pesselim, or in the singular Pessel, is the same 
as pestle, and is translated as " carved image," 
and was a carved phallus, like Fig. S or 6, as 
differentiated from natural columnar unhewn 
stones, Mazaloth, Part I. of my Gods of the 
Hebrew Bible, Figs. 8, 9, and 10, which 
were erected to swear upon. Mazzoloth - 
means, according to the Encycloptedia Biblica, 

“ abode." The Roman Church calls Mary the 
“ Temple of the Trinity,” “ Tabernacle of 
God,” “ Abode of the Trinity,” *' in which 
dwells the godhead bodily,” just as the 
Hebrews made their ark the abode of love, so 
the Mazzoloth and Pesselim are the Trinity in 
Unity, another Monstrance and Pyx, our in¬ 
comprehensible mystery. The “ three-in- 
one ” is often explained as a triune god, like 
the triple male gods of India, three god-like 
attributes combined In one person; but the 
Roman Catholic phrase about Mary makes the 
meaning quite clear—“ Abode (or Ark) of the 
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Trinity,” fhe male Trinity in its fem^ale Ark 
(four in all). "This was embodied by the 
Hebrews in their Rod of God (1), and his two 
stones (2 and 3), in the Ark (4), 

That the mortar and pestle were used in this 
sense from the earliest times as a two-sexed 
symbol of life is clear from the two figures 1 
show here. The first is from Egypt, by Lan- 
zoni (Fig. 11), where, under the Bull Apis 



Fig. 11. 


carrying Osiris, there is the mortar and pestle 
of eternal life. In this case the entire symbol 
of the Trinity is shown, the two stones beside 
the Eli or pestle forming the male triple god 
in the female mortar, so we see whence Moses 
got his Rod of God and two stones in the 
Ark idea. 
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Fig. 12. 


In the second illustration (Fig. 12) we have 
four very neat mortars and pestles under the 
Hindoo Christna, giving a double symbolism 
indicating the creation of life and the four¬ 
sided nature of the creative god or quadruple 
structure of the Three-in-One, an idea often 
embodied by the Hindoos in their small 
lingam-yoni altars (see p. 256-257). The 
mortars and pestles are taken from a photo¬ 
graph in the India Office Library (No. 4799, 
India Office List). 

Pessel (or plural pesselim) has another com¬ 
panion word, Massekah, erroneously trans¬ 
lated “ molten imagebut Massekah really 
means an image connected with “ pouring 
out ’ of libations. The Hebrews poured out 
libations to the Queen of Heaven (Jeremiah 
xliv.), and Massekah refers to a female idol, so 
it is the Yoni again, and Massekah and Pessel 
are the same as Monstrance and Pyx. 

So Eli was the pestle or phallus, the cause of 
the pestilence called ophalim, woman-man, or 
rather yoni-lingam, disease (see pp. 211,212,241 
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The Hebrews put the woman first here, elways 
blaming the woman when the thing was evil. 
Pestilence is called Reseph in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and we find that Reseph was a sun god 
(probably Ra, Esh, Oph, Solo-phallic-serpent), 
with his chief seat at Phaliga (phallus town), 
also called Carchemish. 

Phaliga was situated between two holy 
waters, like “ Midian ” or our Dorsetshire 
column, or the tree of life in Eden between 
the rivers in “ Mesopotamia.” Apolo, the 
Greek god, whose name is pala with the pros¬ 
thetic A, was also a sun god, and was the god 
oi pestilence, so we see the Hebrew Eli con¬ 
forming to the general rule and being a god of 
pestilence. He was probably a sun god also, 
as described in Exodus xxiv., 10 and 17. The 
Encyclopisdio Biblico, col. 3675, writing of the 
pestilence of Egypt so often threatened, says^^ 

It is a pestilence of a bad type that is meant,” 
and we have seen it was syphilis, and no pes¬ 
tilence could be worse. To return to our 
general symbolism. 

Water is the special symbol of woman in 
her creative character, as all life comes out of 
water, and it is the passive element, while fire 
(or wine) represents man—the active element. 

All over the East a well represents woman. 
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and tfre word for well’ (kund) also'signifies the 
wife of God, as Surya Kund is the Sun’s wife 
(Surya being used yet for Sunday or Sun’s 
day in India), and this word kund or kundt, 
Kunthos, finally Cynthos in Greek, where “c” 
is hard and ” y ” is of course “ u,” is used all 
over Europe and Asia as the vulgar word for 
the female organ. 

The combination most loved by Eastern 
people to express the two sexes in their 
creative role is "a tree and a well,” both 
much beloved in sunburnt treeless countries 
like Arabia. This is represented in word- 
pictures and in real pictures as the favourite 
symbol, and is, as we shall see, applied to 
Joseph to make him a god (p. 363 ; see also my 
Gods oj the Hebrew Bible, Part I., pp. 
155-159). 

The most holy symbols were those which, 
like tree and well, combined the two sexes, 
and so were indicative of the creation of life, 
and one of these exists and is worshipped to 
this day with its two names—one descriptive 
of the things of which it is composed, 
and the other declaring it to be the god. This 
is the lingam-yoni altar of India, called the 
Maha-Deva or great god, still actively wor¬ 
shipped and prayed to, and is the Trinity in 
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Unity, whiai is identical with the twg-sexed 
Monstrance and Pyx. 

This double-sexed altar is decorated with the 
symbol, so frequently used by the Hebrews, 
the serpent, as in Eden tempting, in the 
wilderness healing, and as the Rod of God, 
which was twice turned into a serpent in 
Midian and Egypt—and which kills or restores, 
creates or destroys, and which all the elements, 
especially water or woman obey, as in the 
marriage ritual. It is also decorated with the 
lotus, and even with the pomegranate, and is 
surrounded by four heads—the four-sided 
nature of the god, as in Fig. 13 from the 
British Museum. Note Siva’s Bull (Ref., p. 

515). ^ ^ 

Now, the Ark with its Eduth (rod of god 
and two stones) was the same thing; so was 
the Monstrance and Pyx, Mortar and Pestle, 
Massoloth and Pesselim; no doubt also Urim 
and Thummim, which were borrowed from 
Uro and Themis of Egypt. Uro was Manos, 
father of the gods, and his daughter Th-Mo, 
Justice, a male and female pair, like Zeus and 
Pallas of the Greeks or Jupiter and Minerva 
of the Romans. In our churches the dome 
and spire are the same thing, and the church 
personnel, from the Pope to the choir boys. 
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Fig. 18 . 
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don women’s clothes, so'as to become double- 
sexed, holy, or creative, like the god they 
serve. 

Some Indian temples have a small triangular 
window or hole (see lotus seed pod) over their 
door to the east, which is feminine, and so 
that the sun on his rising as a Bridegroom at 
the equinox may pierce this opening with his 
beams, and shine on the altar and vivify it. 
Pillar and altar, which is an ark, are again 
the two-sexed symbol of life, the Trinity in 
Unity. The triangular window and the sun’s 
piercing rays are the same symbol. The 
phallus is universally called the piercer. 

Stonehenge had a similar arrangement timed 
to the summer solstice, our “ longest day, 
22nd June, and St. Peter’s, at Rome, has its 
door and altar arranged for the same purpose, 
timed to the equinox. Moses made an ark for 
something he called the Eduth or Witnesses, 
which is introduced very early in the wander¬ 
ings of the children of Israel long before they 
got their commandments direct from Jove (or 
from the Ale-im, as there are two different 
accounts). Moses, or rather love, is anxious 
to keep a sample of the miraculous Manna, so 
he (Moses) tells Aaron to lay up an omer full 
before love. ** As the Lord (love) com- 
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manded Moses, so Aaron lai(j it up before the 
Testimony (Eduth).” So this makes love 
and Testimony or Eduth the same thinj$, and 
Testimony is given a capital T to indicate its 
godship. Later Moses got an ark made to put 
something—the Testimony—in, and those 
testimonies (for Eduth is plural) are after¬ 
wards said to be the two stones given by love 
to Moses on Sinai. But the Testimony 
existed long before the Sinai incident, so we 
must try to find out what this Testimony was, 
and why it was put in the Ark. 

We are told in Joshua xxii., 34, that Ed 
means witness, and the Ark of the testimony i& 
afterwards called the Ark of witness, the two 
words “testimony” and “witness” signifying 
the same thing. Eduth is plural, so it was the 
ark of the Testimonies or witnesses, and we are 
told that this testimony is two stones, a direct 
gift from the gods (Elohim) not made nor 
graven by man, like the Palladion—Phallus 
God—of the Trojans. Testes is Latin for the 
phallic word stones, and witness is in German 
Zeuguiss, from Zeugen to beget or to witness 
itself derived from the Greek Zeugos, “ to 
yoke together,” so the Ark (a female) held the 
begetters or two stones of love or of the 
Ale-im. 



o 
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But further, we Know that Moses got the Rod 
of God in Midian, and he put this rod also in 
the Ark, so the Ark finally contained the 
Triple or complete organ of life of love. Thus 
the ark with its Rod of god and his two stones 
symbolise that “ incomprehensible mystery ” 
of the prayer book, the Three in one, the 
bi'Sexual combination of the reproductive 
organs in the creative act on which all life 
depends, the Three in One, Trinity in Unity, 
Unity being the Ark, symbolised by Una on 
her Lion, again a phallic pair, as in Fig. 14. 

The complete male trinity requires a rod 
and two stones, and Moses put only the two 
stones in the ark, carrying the rod in his hand. 
Some nations held the two stones to be a 
sufficiently complete symbol, and we have the 
famous Tyrian coins, such as I illustrate here 
in Fig. 15, where Hercules directs the two 
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stones urged by heal, passjpn, to fructify the 
woman symbolised by the Conch shell. Her¬ 
cules carries the “ rod of God ” as a club in 
his hand, like Moses. But when Moses had 
finished his miracles, the Rod of God, he got 
in “ midian,” and which was now called 
Aaron’s Rod, was added to the two stones in 
the Ark. That this rod of god was really the 
phallus, the only “ living god,” is proved by 
the word used for rod derived from 

Matteh,” which means a thing which swells, 
extends, or stretches out {Encyclopwdia 
Biblica, col. 4126), or has a rising tendency, 
clearly a living phallus. The Hebrews aUo 
describe it by its contrary action as the 
” sinew which shrinks ” (Genesis xxxii., 32). 

We see this tendency constantly exhibited 
by the Hebrews, as it is by all other early 
nations, to describe their pillars, rocks, rods, 
and posts, as something active. In Eden it 
was a “ serpent ” which ” went erect,” in Job 
it is the Bahmoth or Behemoth who erects or 
makes to stand his " tail ” (see my Seven 
Stories oj Creation). Their pillars hear all 
that has been said (Joshua xxiv., 27), and by 
pouring wine and oil on them they are made 
into a living god. This was a world-wide 
belief and still practised daily in India. 
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Arnobius said, Whenever I espied an 
anointed stone or one bedaubed with olive oil, 
as if some person resided in it, I worshipped it, 
I addressed myself to it and begged blessings.” 

As to the sacred thing placed in the Ark and 
called the Covenant, we are left in no doubt 
ao to what the covenant really is. “ This is 
my Covenant ... ye shall circumcise the 
flesh of your foreskin . . . and my cove¬ 

nant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting 
covenant ” (Genesis xvii., 10). 

Here we see that the Covenant was the cir¬ 
cumcised phallus or the mark of circumcision. 
Then we are told in Judges viii., 33, that Baal 
Berith was the “ Idol of the Covenant,” so the 
Covenant was a real idol or model of practical 
solid carving called in other passages a pessel 
and not a mere covenant or promise. Baa! 
Berith means the circumcised god or phallus. 
In Jeremiah iii., 16, the “ Ark of the Berith 
of Ihoh ” is translated Ark of the Covenant of 
the Lord, so the Berith and the Covenant are 
the same, and are an idol or a model of the 
circumcised phallus, or, expressed another 
way, of the circumcision. Bagster’s Bible says 
that Baal Berith is Mercury or Hermes, which 
again signifies simply the circumcised phallus. 
But there is a ” God Berith ” mentioned in 
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Judgffi ix., 46, worshipped by the men of 
Shechem, and we read in Judges viii., 33, that 
the “ Children of Israel made Baal-Berith 
their god.” This is identical with the Lingam 
Yoni altar of the Hindus, which is their Maha 
Deva or Great God. There seems to be a 
difference between the two as they were fight¬ 
ing against each other. The fact is that the 
Baal was the phallus and Berith signified the 
circumcision of the phallus or the mark or ring 
round the phallus, so the Children of Israel 
worshipped the organ as they did a stone pillar 
as representing the very masculine love, and 
so represented the Right hand cult, while the 
men of Shechem worshipped Berith, “ the 
ring,” which may have signified the female 
emblem, and so were left hand worshippers. 
As this was rank blasphemy, the Israelites 
thought it right to burn alive all the ” men of 
the tower of Shechem ” with their holy 
women, ” about a thousand men and women,” 
“ in an hold of the house of the god Berith.” 
The same idea causes riots in Ireland to-day. 
The Catholics are Mariolators, female or left- 
hand, and the Orangemen are Christolators, 
male or right-hand worshippers. In the Greek 
Bible Baal Berith is Baal Diatheke, that is, 
Baal of the Covenant or the circum''«sed Baal; 
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and as Baal 'is Bosheth the “ shameful ijiing." 
we again arrive at the circumcised Phallus. In 
the Encyclopcsdia Biblica, col. 403, we are 
told that the “ Israelites in whom the national 
spirit was strongest had no scruple in calling 
Yahweh their Baal.” in fact David named his 
sons after Baal, and love became their Baal 
when the Hebrews entered into possession of 
the land. Saul’s son is called Esh-Baal—man 
of Baal—in 1st Chronicles viii., 33, and fre¬ 
quently called Esh Bosheth—man of the 
phallus—in 2nd Samuel, ii.. iii., and iv., 
so, as Bosheth, the undoubted phallus 
nr “ shameful ” thing (“ having thy bos¬ 
heth naked ”), was Baal, and Baal was love, 
love himself was simply the phallus, or the 
phallus was his symbol. That this was the 
symbolism of all the prophets is rendered clear 
in Hosea xii., 5, where Hosea calls Jacob’s 
love his “ Zakar,” mistranslated ” memorial ” 
really “sword,” or male thing of the Zakar 
and Nekaba (male and female of Genesis), the 
sword or the cross being a constant symbol of 
the phallus. 

The mark of circumcision is a ring round 
the phallus, called Berith (as illustrated on 
p. 82), so Baal being a pillar or sword god. 
Baal Berith is the dagger and ring, again the 
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double^sex, life, or crtative ^mbol. Thus we 
see that even the apparently completely dis¬ 
guised name “ covenant/' as that which was 
in the Ark, is traced down to the universal god 
of the Hebrews, the phallus, in such a form as 
to yield the double-sexed symbol. This sym¬ 
bol is that of marriage, when a ring is placed 
on the finger to create the lO, pillar and ring 
symbol, to indicate that the individual is now 
dedicated to* the god-like mystery of the pro¬ 
duction of new life. 

Larousse in his Grande Dictionaire Univer- 
selle says, “ The Hebraic phallus was during 
nine hundred years the rival of the victorious 
Jehovah." They were not really rivals, only 
two names for the same thing. I have devoted 
some space to a discussion of the equivalence 
of all these names and gods, as there has been 
much careful editing of the Scriptures to hide 
the true character of the Hebrew god. 

In my work on Christianity I wrote, ** the 
Bible is the history of the evolution of a 
spiritual religion from a material or natural¬ 
istic paganism," and we see the Hebrews, or 
their writers, gradually modifying their ideas 
and statements and finally becoming ashamed 
of their early grosser superstitions. I have 
dwelt very fully on the real beliefs and prac- 
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tices of the 'Sticienl HcIk-ow people. 35 ^ they 
show that their moral and intellectual level was 
that of the Abys&iniang and Dahomeyans or 
Old Calabaritcs of the present day, and that 
they were quite incapable of appreciatinii the 
far higher sun worship even when it was intro¬ 
duced in more itiodcrn times in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Their priests* and poets’ writings are 
another matter. We find, for instance, that 
the first List of Patrmrchg lived from over eight 
hundred to nearly a thousand years. This wns 
taken from the immensely longt^r lives of the 
Babylonian patriarchs, but. as 1 have before 
pointed out in the matter «f Samson, the 
fichrews had a genius for reducing heavenly, 
god-like, or miraculous accounts to a more 
human basis, ur they reduced Other nations' 
gods (0 Hebrew men to degrade them, so they 
reduced tfte original Babylonian lives to less 
miraculous lengths. But this did not satisfy 
later scribes, so we have a second set of 
Patriarchs, Shem’s posterity, where the length 
of life is gradually reduced from five hundred 
to two hundred and five, and further to one 
hundred and nineteen years. The mythical 
Moses takes the last step in his Psalm the xc.. 
and States man's true longevity, “ and the days 
of his years are three score years and ten.” 
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In ihe time of Jacob the p^t, pillar, or 
phallbs woriihip was rampant, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph are all direct names of the phallus 
(see my 6’odj oj the Hebrew Bible, Part F,). 
and they worshipped the " Rock that begat 
thee,” and were reproached for being " un¬ 
mindful ’* of it (Dciileronomy xxxii,, 18). 
Some Nabis becjinie ashamed of this worship, 
urging its abandonment, .md Isaiah, at xliv., 
19, says; " Shall I fall down to the stock of a 
true?" and Jeremiah says saracastically, ii., 
27: ** Saying to a stock, Thou art my father, 
and to a stone Thoti hast brought me forth 
and X,, 8, "The stock is a doeirlne of vani¬ 
ties;" and iii., 9 : " Commiiied adultery wirh 
stocks and with stones." So the stone pillar 
god is abandoned hy some of the Nabis, Then 
Moses made a brazen serpent, a phallus, when 
the Hebrews got bitten with fiery serpents 
(really were smitten with sexual omphalllc 
disease), and he who adored this serpent was 
supposed to be cured. This brazen serpent 
remained an object of adoration till King 
Hezekiah’s lime when be " brake in pieces 
the brazen serpent that Moses had made ” 
{2nd Kings xviii., 4), 

The last step was commanded by a Nabi, 
Jeremiah, who says {iii., 16J : " They shall 
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say no more'the Ark of "the covenant pf the 
Lord, neither shafl it come to mind, neither 
shall they remember it, neither shall they visit 
it, neither shall it be made any more.” This 
amounted to a repudiation of ail their old 
religion, as the ark with its rod of god and his 
two stones were the core and centre of the 
Mosaical dispensation. So, miraculous length 
of life, stone pillars, the two holy stones, the 
rod of god, brazen serpent, and even the 
terribly sacred ark are all repudiated. Yet 
Hosea iii., 4, says that without Matzebah 
(stone column), Ephod (serpent and witness, 
rod of god and stones), or Teraphim (phalli), 
religion could not be practised. Perhaps all 
this repudiation of ancient customs (which 
never took effect) may be due to editorial 
work as late as 400 A.D. Or it may have been 
a gradual process carried out in obedience to 
the Rabbi’s rule to substitute other words, 
where the “ parts ” of the god were too rudely 
described, as in Exodus xxxiii., 23. In any 
case, one set of phallic symbols were merely 
replaced by another. 

But, after all, the Hebrews had only been 
practising the customs common to all nations, 
even of early savage nations, like Scotland, 
isolated from Asiatic influence, where in pre- 
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historic timcB the phallus, emblem of eternal 
life, isjas carved on’ /Iravestones* (see CAn's- 
tianity, p. 30), and two round or e££- 5 haped 
Stones were laid in a shelf in flU burial caves. 
Several of these graves were opened and in¬ 
vestigated by my old friend, the late Dr, R. 
Angus Smith, Not only eo, but many rock 
temples in alt parts of the world are so deco¬ 
rated, and at the Holy Sepulchre In Jeru- 
Salem, in one of the chapels, that of the 
" apparition,'* were two round stones of white 
marble; and in a little cell close by is the 
pillar " of the " fiagellation," all tthyphalllc 
gods carry a dagellum or scourge, like Osiris 
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of Egypt (see Fig. 16). .So here we have at 
the most sacred centre of Christendom'a cell, 
or ark, or tabernacle with the rod of god and 
two stones, so long the arcanum of the 
Hebrew clan, and no doubt only repudiated 
by some extra ascetically inclined Nabi, but 
never by the people. Captain Condor reports 
in the Palestine exploration papers that sharp 
peaks have up till now been worshipped by 
the Fellahim (Phala-im, phallic men), as Ed 
or Zikar—“ witness ” and “ male ” of the Old 
Testament. The worship was universal, and 
a lingaic pillar, or the Old Testament Matse- 
bah, represented equally Baal, Jehovah, 
Moloch, Kemosh, Osiris, Jupiter, Mercury, 
or the Indian Siva. 

I have endeavoured to give the reader a true 
sketch of the tendencies of the Hebrews as to 
the symbolical elements of their worship, but 
it would take several volumes to deal with it 
fully. I have in my other volumes endea¬ 
voured to present different variants of this 
symbolism. However, enough has been said 
to show that the whole trend was towards a 
phallic symbolism, and we have scarcely a 
mention of sun worship. Even Samson, a 
Hebrew copy of the Greek Hercules, is the 

small sun,” and a mere man who killed the 
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Philistines by human nii;^^nBp wher4:^as their 
Trinity in Unity* rod. stqpcSp and ark had 
power to strike anyone dead and to discrimi¬ 
nate who did or did nol bekm?! to the clan of 
Levi, as it only struck dead (hose who did not 
belong to the priestly danj and it caused 
enormous mortality amongst the Philistines, 
so their idea of an all powerful god w^as the 
same as ours in the Creeds the Trinity in 
Unity* It ifi therefore very probable that 
Jeremiah^s injunction had no effect, and it is 
only put if) to show rhe advance which ou^ht 
to have taken placej just as the tabernacle was 
priest's dream of what they ought to build. 
(See my Roniforc^ of ths Hebrew Tabernacle 
or Ckrisiianily4 As to asirononitcal know^- 
ledge* they had none. They did not even 
n 3 me the days of the week, but counted by 
days of the moon's monih, which they divided 
into four quarters or weeks by Sabbaths, hut 
which were fised anew by every new moon^ 
and hence their ideas of astronomy were 
acliraic and chaotic* In my larger book, 
Chrhtiamiy, I have ehowm the important 
place astronomy held with all great natiotife, 
and especially as to the naming of the days 
of the week. At flrsi lue Kabylonian mcihod 
reigned supretuep os they were the greatest 
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sBtrononiere of ^&ia, 'The Encycloptetilh 
Biblica gives a very good nceouot of thdr 
astronomicaJ knowledge. ** Herodotus and 
other ancient writers concur in tracing to 
Babylonia the origin of the science of astro¬ 
nomy. . . . The moat notable scientific 
achievements of the Babylonians were their 
knowiedge of astronomy and their inetEiod of 
reckoning time. . /* " From the earliest 
times, in fact, the Bahylqnjans divided the 
year into months, partly of thirty and partly 
of twenty-nine days, and by means of inter¬ 
calary months they brought their lunar and 
sqlar year into harmony with each other." 
They had good observatories at Aseur. 
Ninereht and Arbela, and the astronomers 
sent Kigned reports to the King at regular in¬ 
tervals, and special reports as to eclipses or 
other more rarely occurring phenomena. 

They took the most distant planet then 
known—Saturn—as the ** ancient of days," or 
father of the gods; and Saturn's day remains 
amongst the week days of most of Europe and 
Asia till this day, as I have detailed in my 
larger book. Then came sun worship, when 
the sun became the ruling deity, and the 
Roman Sun day usurped Saturn's day, or 
Saturday, as the most holy day of the week. 
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^Ithou^h Saturday kfcpt for position 

of a half holiday and was never abandoned 
by the Hebrews. 

After the £reat break up of the Babylonian 
rule, Christianity and Mohammedanism were 
j^radually founded, and these two ^rcal sorts 
chanj^cd their holy day, the Christians to the 
masculmc Sun's day, and the Mohammedans 
to the feminine Venus's day, the " Free day," 
our Friday, day of Freia, the *' free goddess,” 
teavinj^ Saturn, Sabbato, or Sabaoth to the 
Hebrew conservatives, and as a hatl-holiday 
in Christian countries. 

r have insisted on the phallic leanings of thjj 
Hebrews and on their ignorance of astronomy 
as being necessary to the complete under¬ 
standing (if their treatment of the subieefs of 
the passover and the crucifixiDn. There was 
one more element in the religious cult which 
must he mentioned before wc can treat of the 
real subjects of this volume. The old Mosaic 
dispensation took no cognisance of the idea of 
an immortal soul, and therefore resurrection 
was to them an unknown idea. There was a 
dim idea of raising apiriti hy witches (witch 
of Endor}, like our modern table rappers; and 
poor old Samuel seems to have heen some, 
what querulous at being " called upf but, as 
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Professor Sjiyce says: y The Mosaic law 
maintained a resolute silence on the ddttrine 
of a future life. Of the doctrine of a resur¬ 
rection there is not a whisper. The law of 
Israel did not look beyond the grave.” 

Job in his misery says (chapter vii., 21): 
” For now I shall sleep in the dust and thou 
shalt seek me in the morning, but I shall not 
be. . . .” ” Are not my days few? Cease 

then and let me alone that I may take comfort 
a little, before I go whence I shall not return, 
to the land of darkness and the shadow of 
death ; a land of darkness as darkness itself, 
and the shadow of death without any order, 
where the light is as darkness ” (Job x., 20-22). 
” Why died I not from the womb?. . . . 
For now I should have lain still and been 
quiet, I should have slept, then had I been at 
rest ” (iii., 13). 

” As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth 
away, so he that goeth down to the grave shall 
come up no more ” (chapter vii., 9). Or in 
Ecclesiastics iii., 21: ” Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward and the spirit 
of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth.” ...” Ail go unto one place; sAl 
are of dust, and all turn to dust again.” 

So, as both the passover and the crucifixion 
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*1 

’Were miracle plays^ol the deatji and resur- 
rcctic$h of the sun, they wttre quite foreign to 
Hebrew ideas. 

One very important faculty the pocte of 
ihc’ae moujitajQDUS people had. and that waa 
a fine poetic fancy and a grandeur of denun¬ 
ciatory and imagery far surpassing that of any 
Eastern nation, except perhaps the Greeks. 
But it had a curiously personal quality, and 
foreign gods were absorbed and became 
earthly, and part of the tribal history. They 
had atiu) very bitter tongues when speaking of 
their enemies, and their writers evidently 
wished to uphold the tradition that they were 
a chosen people. ** You only have 1 known 
of all the nations of the earth," Bald love, and 
he promises to dwell among them personally. 
So they treated all other nations with scorn; 
weaker nations they slaughtered or said they 
did (see Laish), and the stronger ones they 
defeated in imaginary miraculous ways. If 
they could not prevail with the sword, they 
did so with the pen. Esther, Daniel, Bel .and 
the Dragon, and other books were written to 
belittle the kings and gods of Babylon and 
Elam, to revenge themselves for ihelr cap¬ 
tivities there. They defame Nebuchadnazzar, 
one of Babylon's greatest kings, and they 
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throw ridicujie upon the dragon which plays a 
great part in the Babylonian story of creation, 
illustrated on our gold coinage. In Esther 
they slaughter the Elamites in Shushan, and a 
Jew rules Babylon and Elam, and their 
Exodus tales are a revenge for their enslave¬ 
ment and expulsion by the Egyptians. 

Notwithstanding their fear of syphilis, and 
the priests’ constant denunciation of phallic 
practices, when not performed under the love 
cult, they had the most intensely phallic cele¬ 
brations, not only sanctioned, but specially 
commanded three times by their love. The 
Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 2066, and Dr. Adam 
Clarke agree in saying that the priests and 
consecrated women actually set the example 
or led off in the licentious intercourse of men 
and women. Of course the Hebrews were not 
alone in this, sacred prostitutes having been 
attached to all temples all over Asia in early 
times. The principal Jewish feast was the 
Feast of Tabernacles or Succoth Benoth— 
Tents of Venus—as BNTh or Benoth is identi¬ 
cal with VNS, Venus, in unpointed Hebrew. 
These tents of Venus were included in a great 
annual feast, and in them young women ex¬ 
posed themselves to prostitution in honour of 
the “ productive powers feminine,” but under 
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which Aoddesa or Queen o{ Heoven we arc 
never told, unless it wer® Venua, as the 
Hebrews never had a word in their secret or 
temple language for goddess. 

We are told of only one great phallic feast 
with its erotic " pouring out of the waters," 
and its attendant phallic orgies {see my QHcrn 
0 } Heaven), but Kadeshoth were attached to 
all temples and consecraied for life, so these 
practices were perennial, although indulged in 
by the whole community at stated dates as 
religious festivals, 

The Hebrews had a much more degrading 
custom in consecrated men, Kadeshim, called 
in our Bible Sodomites, and as they, too, were 
attached permanently to the temple*, all these 
practices were constantly indulged in, and the 
fees formed the revenue of the temple. Laws 
had to be passed to prevent connection with 
animal*. 

While the Hebrew clan In its mountain for¬ 
tress lay steeped in its barbaric customs, the 
greater nations were making intellectual 
progress and taking a wider outlook on the 
" Tao,^’ or " way ” of the univerw. China 
had long since founded her national reiigion 
on astronomic data, and In great part so had 
India, while the Babylonians were the great 
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astronomers of the world. Egypt also had its 
astronomic “ houses ” for its god,'* which 
slowly changed with the “ precession of the 
Equinoxes,” but that was almost hidden in 
practice by their very complicated ritual. All 
their temples were, however, most correctly 
oriented, if not to the Equinox, nor to the 
Solstice, then to the periodical conjunction of 
some planet with sun at the moment of its 
rising in the morning, and when that pheno¬ 
menon was a conjunction with one important 
planet, and of rare occurrence, a temple was 
built to commemorate the event, carefully 
oriented to the point of the Eastern horizon 
where the event took place. (See Lockyer’s 
Dawn of Astronomy.) Even the rude Britons, 
1600 B.C., correctly oriented the Circle at 
Stonehenge to the summer solstice, so that the 
rising sun on the 22nd June would shine 
through an opening direct on to the altar in 
the middle of the Circle (p. 105). But no 
knowledge of astronomic science reached the 
Hebrews. Those nations which lived in the 
temperate northern hemisphere, and who by 
their energy (living under conditions necessi¬ 
tating greater activity than the equatorial 
peoples) influenced ail other peoples by their 
ideas, very early appreciated that the great 
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power for weal or woe jo the life*of juan was 
the sun. When the sun [cftjrjieycd south in 
winter^ all produetive power ceased, Proserpine 
descended into Sheol, and all nature lamented. 
Should the sun never return, universal death 
would reign, and when the sun began his return 
ttit-rc was great rejoicing, because a ''new year" 
had begun, and this fete is still held under its 
true name and date in France, Germany, and 
Scotland, but the English have, under Cathi> 
lie influence, named it in honour of the birth 
of Christ, the latest aun god, and they call it 
Christmas, The true date ought to be the 
22nd of December, and we ought once more 
to amend the calendar, dropping ton days, 
and making the day after 21st December the 
first day of January or true New Year, having 
one date for the Solstice, or New Year, or 
Christmas, instead of three, which are at 
present 22nd December, 25th December, and 
1st January. Calendar and sun would then 
synchronise. The aun was supposed to stand 
still (solstice) over the 2lst December, and, 
in fad, it was represctited as dying on the 
2Ulh, lying dead in the tomb 40 hours, from 
4 p.m. on the 2Dth til) fi a.m. on the 22nd, and 
these 40 hours, called three days and three 
nights, became a holy number to the Hebrews, 
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although they never seem to have pruciiaed 
solar religion, of which it was the most impor- 
tani clement. But they asked leave to go a 
t/rrcc Jjyj' journey into the desert to hold, a 
hag at the equinoi;. and ihia may indicate that 
a (aiiit echo of astronomical njytholofiy had 
reached them. But although the sun was re¬ 
born on the 22nd December—re-born to the 
salvation of mankind—the struggle between 
Typhon, or the evil of cold and darkness, and 
Adonis. Osiris, Tammuz, or other sun god, as 
the good god of light and hcat> was hy no 
means over. The months of January. Feb¬ 
ruary. and March arc often the most deadly 
months of winter. So all the world, while 
rejoicing that the young sun babe was daily 
growing in strength, yet felt that they were not 
sure of saJvation from the dread talons of the 
evil winter until the sun passed over the 
equator, and by entering into the northern 
hemisphere brought salvation to man and pro¬ 
duced summer, paradise, or the garden. So 
the annual death or lying still of the sun was a 
cclchration of all northern nations, first a dole¬ 
ful mourning, and then a rejoicing when the 
sun was safety re-born, and a greater rejoicing 
still when he crossed over. 

We read in the Bible that the women wept 
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find tore their hnir in their grief in ihe innual 
death of Tammuz, the Cu^id or Adooia of 
Syria, who was slain by the tusk of the wild 
boar of winter, and in my C/instianity I »how 
the Egyptian women similarly weeping and 
tearing their hair for the dead Osiris, or for the 



loss of his reproductive power (Fig. 17), In 
both cases the loss of the sun's fertilising power 
was the subject of the lament. We remember 
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that when fyphop, the demon of winter, slew 
OsirlE, and scattered part* of his body all over 
Egypt, the phallus, or life-giving part, was 
lost. So when Tammuz was slain by the Boar 
its tusks destroyed his genitals. The Rabbis 
held that when Ham seu) his father drunk and 
naked, hp emasculated him, as he died imine' 
diately after. Ham was dark winior, or the 
sun going south, Noah was really a sun god. 
as he planted a vineyard, and the vine is the 
symbol of all sun gods. When the sun W'ent 
south (Ham represents Africa or the south), 
the sun lost his fertilising powers in the 
northern hemisphere. All these ideas, held 
astronomically by the great nations, reached 
Palestine only in an anthropomorphic form, 
and were incorporated by the Hebrews in their 
tribal history. 

That the worship of the Sun has been world¬ 
wide is illustrated by two undeniable facts*” 
first, that the holy day set apart for religious 
worship in all important countries was called 
Sun’s day (for fully detailed proof sec my 
CAriaftatiify or SymhoUsin, pp. 104-109): and 
second, that temples all over the world have 
been oriented to the sun at some import.tnt 
stage of Its movement. Even the Jerusalem 
temple was so oriented, although the Hebrew 
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NabU bJtterly condemned Stitk worship. The 
Elohi and the IhOh (lovd) of tsracJ were lun 
£ods in Exodus xxtv., 10-17, whore (17) The 
" slight of the ^ilory of the Lord (IhOh) was 
" like devouring fire on the top of the mount 
** in the eyes of the children of Israel; and (IQ) 
" they saw the God of lErael ” (Elohi, El, or 
Eloi to whom Jesus appealed—Mark xv.., 34). 
" and there was under his feet as it were a 
" paved work of a sapphire stone, and as it 
were the body of heaven in his clearness." 
It would be hard to find a better description of 
the burning sun in Sinai in a clear blue sky. 
The two gods, IhOh and ElOl, mentioned 
are also phalicalJy Identical, as IhOh is clearly 
the 10. piercer and ring of Persia—male and 
female; the two h's simply emphasise the femi¬ 
ninity of the O, making it, in fact, " Eve," 
while Eloi is Et, the pillar god of Jacob 
(Genesis xxviii.), coupled with Ol, which is the 
doiible-scxed lO reversed—Of, just as O-PhaJa 
is rendered Phala-O, written Phara-oh—malt’ 
and female in the Old Testament, So we see 
the leading place held by phallism even in Sun 
worship through the names of the Gods and 
constellations, Phallism was always the real 
religion of the common people, and Chris¬ 
tianity is Phallic, as its prime^ actor was the 
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serpent—the phajius—ai^d the “ fall/yrequir- 
in4 redemptinii was *' fallic *’ or phalMe. 

But foreign priests were somciimcs sent by 
tile conquerors of the Hebrews to re-eBtabiish 
the Hebrew religion after Jerusalem had been 
sacked, and their temple and its os skin sheets 
of untanned leather, on which they wrote or 
painted their holy scriptures, had been burnt. 
Ezra and Nehemiah were two such priests, 
although Professor Cheync of Oxford tells us 
that the Book of Nehemiah is entirely arlU 
^cial. 

No doubt they found their task somewhat 
difficult, as we find even the Romans were 
htiffled, and at last deported the stubborn 
Hebrews to root out the pernicious *' viper s 
neat of superstition.” 

Even when a great administrative priest 
made a ‘‘ reformation," it was only accepted 
by the priesthood, as the Fellahim or Falahin 
{plural for worshippers of the Phallus) re¬ 
mained phallic worshippers of stocks and 
Stones, pillars and caves, peaks and omphes, 
male and female, Zakir and Nekcbah, right 
down to at least 1700 A.D., when Messrs Maun- 
del arid Sandys made their famous report on 
the Holy Sepulchre and its human and 
religious surroundings. 
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Wc^ave accounts in the Bible of reforming 
Kings, as when Hezekiah “ brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent Moses had made/' one of their 
most holy possessions, and evidently most 
carefully preserved in the tabernacle. But 
many reforms were a mere attempt to prevent 
the children of Israel from conducting their 
practices tinder Ale-im other than love's Aie- 
im, as the priests could only collect love's 
dues, but the practices remained Identical 
under all the Ale-im or Ales, Elia, Rlois, or 
AUahs of Palestine, the principal of which 
practices were, as we have seen, in discriminate 
slaughter of man and beast, child sncrifice. 
but, above all, pillar worship anti phallic orgies 
in the tents of Venus at special festive seasonji, 
such prostitution being open and eommunyl, 
and under sanction or even public direction of 
the priest, as in Abyssinia to this day. The 
fees were paid into the temple treasury 
iEncycloptcdia BfhitCcr, coi. 2J56). This cult 
ffourished everywhere, no doubt during the 
warm weather '' under every green tree," “ at 
the head of every way,” *' in every streei,” as 
painfully detailed through all the propheis* 
scoldings. They tell us that the " shameful 
thing,” the Pcsscl or Bamah, was erected 
everywhere and wonihipped, us in Dahomey, 
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where. Burton tell* ua, huge phalli met #tie at 
every ttreet corner. In this they simply m 
into line vrilh all nations in a certain stafie of 
their development. We have read of such 
oriies In the Roman feasts, saturnalia, etc., ot 
which they had over twelve a year, and aimi- 
larly with Greece and other nations, home 
nations passed more quickly ihroufih this 
phase than others. Some, Ukc India, have 
great masses of the population absolutely 
standing still as to religious development, ao 
we wittiesa In India today the active indul¬ 
gence in the erotic rites to which Spring gives 
rise, and to which 1 have referred in the 
opening paragraphs of this hook and detailed 
in my Christianity, To such feasting belonged 
the Feast of the Passover, hut, like all great 
world-wide celebrations, this feast was ab¬ 
sorbed by the priest into the tribal literature, 
and used as the celebration of an impossible 
tribal triumph, the Exodus from Egypt. 

Id order to make this clear, wc must avail 
ourselves of the analysis of this literature given 
in such a masterly manner in the Encyda- 

piedia BiWfcj. ^ 

As to the celebration itself, it was univer¬ 
sally a rejoicing at the return of the sun, the 
advent of a better condition of the world than 
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had rdi^ncd all winter. IhU is Etlll very 
actively celebrated In many parts of Europe 
to this day. In passinl through Holland on 
the afternoon and evening of Easter Sunday 
in 1914 1 saw the country ablaze with bonhres. 
some of them huge, which were lit to sym¬ 
bolise the return of heat and light, just as the 
Englishman brings to his table at Chrtstmaa 
the flaming ball we call plum pudding, rich 
with the fruits of summer, to rejoice at the 
return of that other flaming ball, the sun. We 
may find it signalised by a feast of increase 
(alw'ays very phallic), because the young of 
the flocks were born at that time, and, in fact, 
the great ceremony in the passover celebration 
was the slaughter of a young lamb and roasting 
it and eating it the same night. Dr. Benxinger 
tells us. in the Encyclopedia Biblico, that this 
slaying at night was proof of a very great 
antiquity for this feast, as It shows it was 
originally connected with the irooh— " (he 
moon to rule by night —perhaps (he first new 
moon after the Equinox, like our Easter But 
it became, like similar feasts in all lands, a 
Bacchic rejoicing for the return of the sun, or 
of Proserpine, or in fact a Spring feast; and it 
was, OE the Bible lellg us. a (rue “ Hag " or 
Pessah, a word originally meaning transit or 
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passing ov^r, but Ignfvaiilly mcd Jy 
Hebrews for a* phallic dance, 1 hotr 

Peesach or Passover was a festival with dantea, 
nrocefislons. and a joyful sacrificial meal, and 
Josephus tells m that during the feast four 
goblets of red wine were solemnly drunk, «o 
the feast was very “ merry." and similar to 
the feast of Tabernacles, or Roman Floralta- 

Its name, Pessah or Pesach, was simply the 
Babvlonlan Passach or Pascha. nicaninfi tran¬ 
sit, crossing, or 

p^dia Bihlka, cols- and It was 

truly a transit or '* sun-passing-over feast, 
but its true sifinificatlon was unknown to the 
Hebrews, and the legend of love pacing 
over '* their houses was doubtless invented to 
e^tplain the name. This is a very commori 
oiigin of legendfi—the ignorant explanation ot 
mysterious words of foreign origin, or whose 
true significance had been forgotten. 

That such feasts were at one time universal 
is known to all scholars, but that they are still 
celebrated, even in Europe, is not generally 
known. The ancient celebrations are ‘men¬ 
tioned in the Eiicyclopt*.Jiu Britannica, 404. L. 
and D., 10th cd.. by Professor Ward, who says 
that the partkipantfi went about carrying the 
phallic emblem, and Suldas telU us that during 
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such festivals the cIowib and actof^wore phalli 
of rcd'leathei^the “ Rubta- Porrectus " of 
Horace—-and the word used to describe them 
«'as that used by all learned authors to-day to 
describe Oairia, Min, Krishna, or Hermca, 
when displflylng an " upright" or erect 
phalluit—" Ithyphallic." They also combined 
praise of the gad (phallus) with gross pcrBonal 
ridicule of bystanders, as they do in<. India 
to-day, (See Dr. Oman's Tbchts 

tjjirf j\/ri,'rliT>is o/ /ndic.) f &aw the same thing 
in Palermo, in Sicily, IS78, in the celebration 
of St, Rosalie (the Ked or Rosy saint, a title 
used by the Rosicrucians, an oltscenc sect; 
(Adam was the Red One.) The bolder spirits 
exhibited the real phallus in the rowdy pro¬ 
cession in the early hours of the morning a» 
late as 1905 (sec my (7ftrrs(i'««i(i'). Palermo 
has a very phallic-sounding name, including 
both sexes, Pa la and Ma. 

But in India the time-worn celebration is 
seen flourishing as of old, when in the " Holi " 
procession there was a Bridegroom with com¬ 
panions (to illustrate the rdle of the Bride¬ 
groom-Sun, Christna), who sang and gesticu¬ 
lated in Corybantic style, and indulged in acts 
of coarse indecency, too gross for reproduction 
or dcf^crtption. The Bride was in another car. 
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Crimson dfed water was sprinkled ^oq the 
crowd to imState%inep hut ific red colour had 
an erotic and phallic Bignificance. Krishna 
waa represented with his milkmaids hy a young, 
man. and some of the prostitutes or pallaki of 
the town. The prostitute in India has still a 
acmi-religious position, and is not despised. 
The crowd becomes intosicated with a fana¬ 
ticism ^of licentionsnesa, and acts of gross in¬ 
decency are perpetrated by youths with the 
full appreciation of the apcctators, and they 
attach to their bodiea a coarsely fashioned 
mechanical toy (Ruber Porrectua) to aid them 
to illustrate nature's creative act. Such pro¬ 
cessions were universal, and are always said to 
have been " merry," aa is said of the Feasts 
of Tabernacles and Passover. 

The ancients made the sun a Bridegroom, 
and married him every Spring to the earth, 
and to emphasise his bridegroom role they 
gave a phallic name and symbol to the con¬ 
stellation of the heavens (or house) in which 
he dwelt at the " mating time." So we have 
the ram, bull, castor and pollux, crab, lion, 
virgin, balance (phallus, palas in Hebrew), 
scorpion, shooter of piercers, goat, micturator 
or furliUser, and fiahes, alt highly phatlic em- 
nlems. It took the sun 25,000 years to be 
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bridci^room to the earth in all thefe houses in 
turn in'the Spring, but they llradually formed 
the Zodiac or Zone of Life, or Heavenly Zion, 
each constellation being a «ign of life quite 
equal to the phallus. So we see that, instead 
of astronomy being the early spring of religion, 
its names, symbols, and celestial mythology 
were actually derived from the syrabolifiin of 
the far older phallic religions. • 

We may now consider the Hebrew passover, 
celebrated at the same time as all the northern 
world was celebrating the passing of the sun 
over the equator at the equinox, to renew the 
fertility of Northern lands by playing bride¬ 
groom to the earth. 

The EncyilopiEdia Biblka, which embodies 
the latest resulta of Church and Hebrew 
scholarship, tells us in col. 3590 that there 
^ye^e two quite different feasts described as 
taking place at the same time as the Spring 
feasts of other nations—the two names signify¬ 
ing quite different things. The one was the 
Feast of the Msssoth or Mazzoth, the feast »f 
unleavened bread, which was a very ancient 
Canaanitlsh practice, and was probably 
adopted by tiie Israelites when they dwelt 
amongst that people (Eticyciofurdia Biblica, 
col. 3592). The Eacyclopicdia Biblica further 
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saye, in col. 22-^7. that " the chiJaren on^rael 
adopted all the Ganaanltes' practices/’ and 
that love (Jehovah) was the B.'ial of Canaan" 
(col. 1511). The Maazoth was a cake hastily 
baked when everyone was In the holds cutting 
the firai of the harvest. As they had no uten¬ 
sils with them, and were busy, they simply 
crushed thcir barley and baked it, without 
setting *Ii aside long enough to become 
leavened or fermented. Hence U was said to 
have been baked In haste, It was also an 
ottering to the god of the field, or corn spirit, 
as Sir James Frazer would say. It may have 
been an Egyptian practice, as similar cakes, 
called Mesi—practically the same word as 
massoth—were presented by Egyptians to 
Osiris. The second feast mentioned in the 
EJicyclaJiceciia Riblica w*as the pessah or paas- 
over, and it is afiserted that this Spring feaat 
vras of very ancient origin, practised long 
before the date of the mythical Egyptian 
episodes (Encyc/opo^dia BiblicOt col. 3594). 

But we will see on closer examination that 
there were four distinctly described ccrcmoniefi 
detailed separately, although thrown together 
and blended In the text, and so rendered not 
at all clear. They were (1) the important 
feast in the desert to love, with its symhotical 
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three clays’ journey, like Jo^ah in the fish and 
Jesus in the tomb, which was the sole cause of 
the quarrel, but which is never given a name. 
This was no religious ceremony of prayer and 
fasting, but an orgiastic hag or phallic dance, 
accompanied by a feast of meat and wine 
{Encyclopcedio Biblica, 3981), and at col. 1509 
we are told that there was “ no distinction 
between religious and secular feasts; and, 
again, that “ the entire religious observances 
were these feasts ” (col. 1513). 

We thus see that their religion was orgiastic 
or saturated with phallism, a fact ignored by 
all speakers or writers who uphold the sacred 
character of the Old Testament. The hag they 
were going to hold is never called the Pass- 
over, as the Passover is only instituted after 
all the miracles caused by Pharoah’s refusal 
of the hag expedition, and just before the 
slaughter of the first-born, with which the 
writers connected it. 

In the majority of passages (there are ten 
verses relating to this in Exodus v., vii., viii., 
and ix.) it is called a “ sacrifice,” and we know 
that what was called the “ great sacrifice ” was 
intercourse with the Kadeshah in the temple. 
We will return to this later. But this feast was 
never called the passover. 
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(2) The nex! sacrifice is that oI a young male 
lamb, which mustr be roastetl, and neither 
eaten rflw nor boiled. This roasting had an 
astronomical baBis. and the service was called 
the passovcr of love (Exodus xlu* ll)i and the 
slaying of the lamb was called the killing the 
passover (Exodus xii., 3ll> 

(3) The next ceremony mentioned was the 
sprinkling of blood on door posts* which 
became " gods/’ This is called the sacrifice 
of the passover of love. 

3 and 3 are described as one ceremony, but 
we will see that they were originally two iiuite 
different ceremonies. 

(4) Lastly, there is at Exodua xii., 15, the 
least of unleavened bread, although it is not 
called a feast in this part of Exodus. 

Besides these, there were others of later in¬ 
troduction, but held at the same date, such as 
the ” merry *' feast of the circumcision and 
'* Purlm,” explained in that work of literary 
fiction, the Book of Esther, which was written 
to represent the Babylonians as being over¬ 
come by the astuteness of the Jews, and also 
to degrade the Bshyloniari and Elamite gods. 

Several new feasts were introduced, and old 
ones abandoned, in the Old Testament (see 
cols. 1515 and 151fi, Encyclopedia Biblica). 
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By introductJOD of GhrlEtianity all these 
feaBts were replaced by two purely astrono¬ 
mical feasta, viz.Christmas, which is really 
'* New Year,’* celebrating the birth of the new 
sun; and Raster, with its passover or crosH- 
over (crossification or crucifietton) and ascen¬ 
sion, representing or celebrating the passing 
over of the stm from the Southern to the 
Northern bemiaphere, and by its ascension and 
entering into the constellation of Aries, the 
lamb, and the prodnciion of suminer, the 
garden, or paradise to the salvation of man¬ 
kind. The Romans, who introduced Chris¬ 
tianity, had long celebrated *' New Year ’’ as 
the birthday of the *' Invincible Sun.*' The 
Hebrew passover, the Babylonian Purim, and 
the resurrection of Jesus record die transit of 
the Saviour Sun. and occur with many similar 
feasts on the same mean date; but some being 
moon-fixed, their celebration may vary in 
different years as much as four weeks, as doe* 
our Easter. It is a curious thing to see the 
date of the death of Jesus swayed by the 
*' inconstant moon.” 

Now, as to the meaning of these various 
observances. The Mazaoth cakes have already 
been dealt with; they were a common practice 
in all nations, as is shown by Frazer in the 
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Golden Jioujfh, and need' not he deal^ with 
further here. 

The slaughter of a iamb and the smearing 
of the door posts with blood are dealt with in 
Eiodus as two parts of one ceremony, but they 
are of widely different origin and mennlng. the 
one being astroiiomical. and the other relating 
to pestilence. On the other hand) the great 
sacrlhcci* or bag to lovd, the cause of the dis* 
pute. and mentioned so often in Eitodus, is 
coupled up with pestilence when Bret men* 
tioned in Exodus v.. 1-3. but there was no 
connection between the two, except that auch 
hags spread the worst of all the pestilences. 

The aprlnkliog of blood on the door posts 
and lintels was a well-known ritual employed 
when any pestilence was abroad. The door 
posts of their houses or the poles of their tents 
were sprinkled with blood as a precaution 
against all sorts of pestilence, whether of man 
or brute. The door posts are transformed inio 
'* Elobim ” or “ gods ” in Exodus xxi., 6, by 
this operation, although it la wrongly trans¬ 
lated " Judges.” and we know that posts and 
pestles were called Eli-im or gods (p. 56), Eo 
the blood-sprinkled poie-gods were a strong 
fetish. The tents of an army were thus 
sprinkled, and the Bedouin atil! sprinkle their 
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camels with sacrificial bloodi in order to pro¬ 
tect ihclr herds. As pestilence was ramp-iiit 
among the Jewish slaves <Egypt is seldom meit- 
tioned, even a thousand years later, without 
'■ pestilence " cominrt in), they smeared their 
door posts with blood to estpcl the pestilence, 
and demanded to. go out a " three days 
Journey " into the wilderness to enjoy a merry 
hag to lovi, " Ie«l ho lall «P«n us *with the 
pestilence.** So ihc blood sprinlcling had 
really no connection with the eating of roasted 
lamb, eicept that perhaps when there was a 
lamb sacrifice blood was available for 
Bpritikling their posts should pestilence be 
abroad, and yet wo see the hag to Iov§ coupled 
with this pestilence cure with which it had no 
connection. Why this was done wc will discutss 
later on. But the great demand was for a hag 
Or merry dance, o three dsys* jouTtiey out in 
the desert, at the date of the Spring Equinoa, 
and it was represenied to be so important that 
every device was used to make the Pharaoh 
yield them this privilege; so it must have been 
their most important feast, but, strangely, they 
never give it a name. The whole passage 
shows the work of various editors, who wished 
to include under one date many feasts all 
celebrating the Spring Equinox, which bad 
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been forced upon the Israelites during their 
various captivities, and yet to so couple *1 hem 
up as to disguise them and then to cut out the 
name of the greatest feast of all. 

The greatest feast of all nations is that of the 
Spring time, when the return of ilic nun fer¬ 
tilises the earth, and which was in ancient 
times New Year also. In all nations that 
feast, fite, or dance was entirely phallic, as it 
was the mating time of all animals, and the 
warm sun brought new life to vegetation, man, 
and animals alike. Rut the real name of this 
Spring feast is not far to seek. The restriction 
of the application of the name pasaover to the 
slaying of a lamh and sprinkling of blood on 
door post« to prevent the slaughter of their 
first-horn is a piece of priestly invention to 
use the rejoicing of all nations for the return 
of summer, as part of their miracle play of the 
defeat of the Egyptians. They called ihctr 
great hag the Peesah, Pasach, or Fascha, as we 
use it in the adjective "Paschal," a Baby¬ 
lonian word which in a note in eoJs. ,1595^ of 
the Encyclopedia BibJica is said to be " the 
spring festival held among many peoples at the 
time of the eQulnox: pcaah (^passing over, 
transit) according to this view means the 
triumphant passage of the sun through into the 
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8ign>of Arles"—ihc lamb, hence the lamb 
sacrihee. The EneydopisdiQ BiliUca, col. 
ISIO, tells us that " one portion of the feast of 
Massoth—the passover—iocs back to the 
Nomadic life of the Hebrews," i.e., when 
they were a tribe of Northern Arabia, and 
he fore their enslavement by the Egyptians, 
and that there is a "Jewish tradition which 
has the correct view that the passovef is earlier 
than the Exodus " {Encydop^diii BibJico, coL 
iSiO)': and that ” the ancient Arabians held a 
similar festival in the sprinA." 

So it was not ordained to be celebrated in 
memory of the sparing of their first-born in 
Egypt; in fact, it could not be, as it was prac¬ 
tised, even in the Exodus tale, which should 
try to hide the fact, before the necessity for 
saving their children had arisen. (Sec Ency¬ 
clopaedia Biblica, col, 3S92.) Although the 
Hebrews in their degraded state held fast to 
purely phallic festivals, and their Nabis 
bitterly condemned any worship of the Host 
of Heaven, they were an Arabian tribe, and in 
Arabia there was always an aeironomic bias (to 
this day the names we use for the principal 
stars arc rnostly Arabic), bo the great feast of 
the Hebrews was no doubt originally of the 
same nature as those of other nations, and the 
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" passing over " form of ,tfte blood story waa 
invented to blot out trace* of a worship'which 
the Levites bitterly condemned. 

Another proof of the astronomical basis of 
their great festival is the slaughter, roastingi 
and eating of the iamb. That it must be a 
male lamb shows a very interesting relic of 
their sojourn in Egypt, where Zodiac worship 
with Ra, the sun god, was the object of w'or* 
ship. We remernbtjT Aaron making a golden 
calf. The Encyclopaedia Bihlica and the Lexi> 
cons state that the word used—eglah—means a 
cow calf. There was a fierce quarrel between 
Moses and Aaron about this golden calf. 
Moses represented a moat mascuHne religion, 
which ignored the female, while in Egypt Isis 
was the active living deity, Osiris having been 
slain by Typhon, so their religion had a 
feminine side represented by ffatlior, the 
sacred cow—^although the Bull Apis was also 
worship pc d—right and left hand cults. Aaron 
is the same word as the Hebrew for Ark, the 
Ruach of Scripture — mother of all creation— 
and here we have a female named priest, 
Aaron, adoring a female symbol—a cow calf— 
of an obsolete comtellation; and a masculine 
priest. Moses, itisistlng upon a masculine 
object, the ramdamb—symbot of the new 
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house of the sun; so Moses and Aaron took 
opposite sides in the religidh they had adopted 
from Egypt. But while Moses adopted the 
latest zodiacal sign Aries, Aaron conservatively 
clung to the former sign Taurus. 

The sun was, at the Spring Equinox, passing 
into the constellation of the Lamb or Ram 
(identical words originally), and as the con¬ 
stellation in which the sun “ dwelt was 
hidden by the glare of the sun’s fire, or the 
Lamb was ** burnt up ” at the Spring Equinox, 
so the sacrificial lamb was also burnt or roasted 
and called a burnt offering. Like all priestly 
compositions, there is a play upon words in the 
tale of the passover. The name of the pass- 
over, pessach, pesah, or pasach, means, as we 
have seen, transit, and when love says ** I will 
pass through the land of Egypt ’ (Exodus xii., 
12), the writer uses a word which primarily 
means pass ovet [the land], from the root 
ABR; while when he says “ I will pass over 
you,” he uses the word ** pesach,” the word 
which gives a name to the great hag of the 
transit, and means transit or a phallic dance, 
as docs the word ** hag.” It also means to 
become lame,” the result of such ” dancing.” 

As the series of mythical episodes culminat¬ 
ing in the children of Israel going through the 
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Red Sea on'dry land became ihu ^rcat^cpic of 
the Isfaelites, the? not only named their great 
national feast from tlie " paseing over " or 
sparing their children by love while he slew 
those of llie Egyptians, but they actualiy 
named their tribe " Hebrews/’ or Jhri, or 
Rberi, or Ebrim, those “ passed over/’ from 
the same root, ABR or EBR, 

It detnonstrates the blundering redaction, or 
perhaps astute bleriding of names to cover up 
origins, when we see Abram (the Hindu god. 
Bram) posed as a “ Hebrew " long before the 
" passing over ” episode, and before the name 
Hebrew had ariBen or been coined (In Genesis 
xiv., 13), and Joseph is call '* an Hebrew " 
(Genesis xxxix., 14), and he h said to have 
stated he was " stolen away out of the land of 
the Hebrews *' (Genesis xK, IS), whereas he 
canto from the land of the Canaanites, These 
passages must have been written after the sup¬ 
posed institution of the passover feast in 
Kgypt. This la on a par with the pa&fiovc^r 
bag being held Jong before the act it was sup¬ 
posed to celebrate. 

When the prophets of Baal tried to bring 
down lire on their altar (Ist Kings iviii., 26), 
they " leaped up and down before the altar/* 
and for " leaped up and down ” the word 
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" pc£ach " is usedi «> these priests were per- 
{ortninB a passoveT dance jirtt as the Hebrews 
used EO do, no doubt wUh their temple wumen. 
It Is curious that in describing other phallic 
dances in the Old Testament the writer often 
iHse^ two dificrent words. Wh<?ri: the chilil^e^l 
of Israel dance, sport, or play *’ round l^hc 
Coldon calf, and " rose up to play (Exodus 
xxxii.. 16). the word used is the aame,^ that 
employed to describe Isaac’s " sporting with 
Rebecca—a sporting which proved to Abiroc- 
lech that she was Isaac's wife, and not his swter 
os he iiad represented. Their dancing i* 
called aachak from zchk, the same root as that 
for Isaac, whose name is written I zchk, the 
being added to indicate a proper name (God* 
o/ tho HL‘hfcw Bihle. Part I.. P. 136>. So the 
dance round the golden calf was purely phallic. 
But when Moses saw them ” danemg 
{Eitodus stDtiU, 19K the word used. Meeholah. 
meaning to " turn about.” ” twist,” ” 
und ” shake,” Ukc all religious dances. When 
David danced before the ark in a disgraceful 
manner, to the disgust of his wife, there Is no 
word for " dance " in the passage; the word 
used is Mekareka. winch means a rapid to and 
fro motion of his ” piercer.” the essence of a 
phallic dance, as Horace tells ua was done with 
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the " ruber’porft;ctu5," while his ** le^pin£ " 
was from PitxsLz o' Posas, a word so like Pasach 
that we Bce the phatlisro of the whole i^roup, 
although originally aslronumiciil (p, 392j. Wc 
must never forget that Hebrew was not a lan¬ 
guage of natural growth, but was in great part 
a composed " language of invented roots, 
derived from the Chaldean system, but known 
only ta the priests; and when, with advancing 
civilisation, they hecame ashamed of ihelr 
arehaie naked words they invented new words 
from artihcial roots, of which they alone knew 
the meaning or had the key. They ev'en gave 
five or six incompatible and contradictory 
meanings to the same root to save coining a 
new one. Their instructions were always to 
replace nuked phallic vrords with more re¬ 
served or symbolic terms. We see this in the 
Genesis xxx,, 27, where by careful breeding 
Jacob cheated Laban out of his increase of the 
Hocks. From the skeleton text which remains 
one can see it was too naked to be translatable 
in an open book, but our (ranslatore utifl fur¬ 
ther bowdlcriscd it. It begins in saying Jacob 
took '* vigorous naked rods " and ** almonds.’’ 
" rod and almond ” being everywhere used in 
the East and in Holy Writ for the male and 
female organs, and the verse goes on to say 
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how he^controllijd the operations to obtain the 
result which enriched him Jrid impoverished 
his father-indaw. The siibscquent verses, 
tnutilated beyond translation, are the result of 
jervurfltioas of " ameiioration '* of the text, 
and arc by no means a description of tlie 
operation of a mfl^ic spell, but were a practical 
description of how he produced striped or 
brindled offspring- 

A similar passage, Genesis Iti., l> Bcldom 
correctly translated, should read: The 

serpent [phallus] was entirely naked and be¬ 
came vigorous to pour out, as love of the Elui 
gods iiad made him ” (see pp. 206-207). 

i mention these few points to introduce 
some cibficrvations as to the treatment of the 
character of the Hebrew temple services, which 
is practically ignored by alJ writers, and is 
glossed over or misunderstood even by the 
otherwise candid and truthful writers of the 
Eitcyclop<ediQ Biblica, 

They also gloss over the bad character of the 
Hebrew god, which the J5iWfcu 

tells us on column 1512 was buiSt on tales of 
Canaaniiieh gods, sketched on pp. 198-205 and 
in Gods of the Hebrew Bible, We are further 
told that they “ worshipped the gods of the 
people that were round about them "( Jud. ii.. 
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12), and served Baal arid Ashieroth (sexual 
orj^ans, p. 30S). ^ 

Yet we ftnd scholars in the invaluable 
Encyclap^dia Biblica wntinf in the tone of a 
special pleader, ar^uin^ the superiority ol 
lovd over the other Baals, as though these 
scholars and divinity professors were them¬ 
selves old Hebrews living under the terror of 
the Lesdtes 2500 years ago, On column 338 
we read:—“ Of the cultus of Astarte we know 
comparatively little. Religious proatltutioo 
(Hdt. L, 199; Strabo, xvi., I 2c; Ep, Jerem,, 
42 i [Bar 6, -12 f]; De Dea Syr. 6; etc.) was not 
conhned to the temples of Astarte nor to the 
w'orsliip of Female divinities. Nu, 25, 1-5, con¬ 
nects it with Baal-peor; Am. 2, 7, Dt 23, 18 
(17), etc., show that in Israel similar practices 
infected even the worship of Yahv6 " £my 
italics]. Here we see It tacitly accepted that 
the worship of lovg was much superior, more 
refined, and more moral than other religions, 
yet at col. S37 ;—The holiness of Kadeshim 
and Kadeshoth'' [male and female prostitutes] 
" who were certainly found in Israel very 
early . . , were act apart at puberty from 

the households in which llicy grew up, accord¬ 
ing to a custom which [still] ranges from the 
Clold Coast to Tahiti (see Fraacr's Oalden 
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Bougk^lU 225 H).*" We i^ow the customs 
ot Dahomey, on the Gold Coast, were iden¬ 
tical in other details, such as the worship o£ 
hutfe phalli at " every street corner/' jual as m 
Jerusalem, So here the Encyp/opicJw iJiWtCd 
3 idmlt& that the worship ol love was on a level 
v;iih that of the most degraded and blood¬ 
thirsty savagt^ of our own times. Again, col. 
2156: —“ A special claBS of temple liartets was 
niaintflined. Commerce with them was a 
religious act, accompanied by sacrifice (Hos. 
4, 13); (he Aire was sacred and was brought 
into the treasury of tke god (Dent. 28,18 (19)." 
So the priests’ thunder against adultery was in 
condemnation of all adultery except that which 
brought the money for the hire of the harlots 
into their own treasury; and to show the 
depths of immorality taught and indulged in 
by the priests, the EneycloptEdia Bihlica tells 
m in col. 2066 '* of the worship at the high 
places of Israel in the eighth century, Hosca 
paints for us a vivid picture," including the 
" licentious intercourse of men and women, in 
which the priests and consecrated women 
[temple prostitutes dedicated to lov£^] set the 
example " [and the priests busy collecting the 
fees], The Encyclopisdia Bibiica, cot. 2237, 
tells us that the " Israelites adopted atl ihe 
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practices of the Canaanites/* and amongjst a 
score of texts ne have their own confession. 
Judges it., 11-12 —'* And the ehildrcn of Israel 
, .. . , served Baalim [love was a Baal], 

and followed other gods, of the gods of the 
people that were round about theiu;'^ and 
Judges iii., 5, 6, and 7—" And the children of 
Israel dwelt among the Canaanites, Hittites, 
and Amorltcs, and Perlzzltcs, and Hivltes, and 
Jebusites, . . and served their gods and served 
Baalim and the groves,” which mean the male 
and female organs. Irt another column, 
1512, we learn that their feasts tehicA <fOn- 
stituted their -whole r#fi^joit" ” were origin¬ 
ally Cauaaitite feasts, which, in common with 
so many portions of the Israelitish ivorship of 
Baal, were suhsequently transferred to 
Yahve ” (col, ISII). So their religion was 
entirely pagan and their lov^ a god founded 
on pagan gods, or, as Colenso long ago said, 
” the Jews worshipped precisely the gods of 
the people among whom they dwelt.” Their 
the " Bamah,” translated ” high place,” so 
constantly worshipped, was no high place, 
mountain, nor stone peak, as in 2nd Kings 
xxiii., 15, and other places we are told that a 
reformer "burnt it," "stamped it to small 
powder.” and in 2nd Kings xvii., 23, ve see 
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that llie " high places " were kept m homes. 
It is mivP admitted that one #antiot stamp a 
mountaiQ to powder, nor burn rocky moundSf 
nor keep a hilltop in a small tent, bo iheje 
Bam.ihs were wooden, clay, or stone phallit 
and were high only as indicating an up¬ 
ward tendency or atretching up tendency, 
expressed by "ruber porrectus," as are so 
many w’ords translated upright, mighty,^high 
in the Bible. They were erected at “ every 
street corner,'* " at the head ol every way, 
and ■' under every gmen tree.” They were 
the favourite object of worship, and were 
called love or Elobim. gods, as all phalli were. 
(Ettcyc/optetlifl Biblica, cols. 2149-50). Jacob 
called the stone phallus he erected " El. God 
of hrael." The Jews worshipped them, 
exactly as the Dahomeyans worshipped huge 
phalli "in every street," as described by 
Burton and Frazer: yet a writer in the Eucy* 
clopsidia Biblica can say that these practicea 
" infected evert the worship of Yahve, They 
were, as we see above by quotations from the 
firtcyciopipdiii Biblica, the core and centre of 
the w'orship of Yahvi, and were called the 
great sacrifice: and phallic dances with temple 
pTosiitutes " constituted their whole religion ’* 
{Encyciop^ditt fliWiCfl, ISIi). We ought to 
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be toW the true character of Yflhy£ or Iov6 
and the nature of his worahip, as we £re, by 
the reticence of the men who know—the clergy 
—asked to bow down to the most terrible 
6end ever invented by a barbaric priesthood 
to rule the people by hts " frijjhtfulness/' or 
by his power to legalise (and charge for) every 
form of prostitution, natural and unnatural, 

We have seen that " their feasts constituted 
their whole religion," and as their feasts were 
intensely phallic, so was their whole religion 
(Encycloposdin Bifpfica, col. 1511); so the 
special readers of the Hebrew writings—the 
clergy—instead of being surprised to find their 
religion " infected " by the sacred prostitution 
of Astartc, should, and do indirectly, tell us 
that in this respect it was exactly the same as 
neatly all early religions of other similar 
savages, whether of IDOO B.C. or 1900 a.d. The 
Hebrew " Grovtjs," Ashteroth, the feminine 
of Asher, or Assur—Sur, the phallus^ with the 
prosthetic A—is thus the female organ, which 
was even fixed in gold on the doors of the 
Holy of Holies. Baal and the Grove are 
Lingam and Yoni. (See CAm^iVmity, pp. 
22.1-224,) 

It is plain that the Hebrews lived in Pales¬ 
tine, as they do in so many lands to-day, 
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sojourners in a stranger^e land, and have b«feii 
during all their history Buhject to other 
ttation'si as even at their (mostly fabulous} 
glorious period of Solomon they had to pay 
tribute to Egypt {£ncydop<ifdid Biblica, col. 
223fi>, and probably to Babylon also. They 
were even picked out from those among whom 
they dwelt, and carried off for slaves (2nd 
Kings 3 £xlv., I'D, as has been the case wiii\ the 
Jews in Europe, and until 1917 in Russia. 
(See also Judges in., 5-Sj Joahua xv,, 63.) 

These down-trodden tribes, which were con¬ 
stantly raided when any neighbour wanted 
slave labour, generally took a literary revenge 
by writing great histories of the terrible 
(tmaginary) punishments they had inff icted on 
their oppresBors, as tn the case of Egypt, in 
the Exodus pJagues. and Red Sea disaster, or 
they wrote tales to belittle the gods of the con¬ 
quering nations. The Book of Esther is a 
sample of these wares, as are Daniel and Bel 
and the Dragon. *' The Book of Esther has 
no historical kernel ” {KvcyclopiBdis BibUc&, 
col, 1402}. But it was written by the Hebrews 
to beliitle the Babylonians and the Elamites, 
by both of whom they were enslaved, and 
may have been derived from some Babylonian 
saga, describing the defeat of the I'.lamite gods 
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by those of Babylon, which they became 
familiar during one of their captivities^* The 
names of the principal actors in Esther are 
those of gods. Hamman was the principal 
deity of the Elamites, in whose capital, Susa, 
the scene of the Book of Esther is laid. Mar- 
duck (Mordecai) was the great god of the 
Babylonians, and the writer of Esther reduces 
him*to a Jewish captive. In close contact with 
Marduck was Istar, the Babylonian Astarte or 
Venus, who is represented in the Hebrew tale 
as Esther (Queen of Love), from the Baby¬ 
lonian form of the name, “ Estra, the exact 
counterpart of Esther” {Encyclopedia Biblica, 
1404), Estra or Astra or Istar was represented 
by so many stars, Venus, Sirius, the Pleiades 
(*‘ sweet influences ”)—the brightest and most 
beautiful stars of heaven—that her name 
became that of stars in general, Astra. Our 
own word “ star ” may have come direct from 
Istar of Babylon, as also our Easter, which is 
identical in pronunciation with Istar, and not 
through the Latin or Greek. Hadassah, the 
other name of Esther, is Hadasatu, another 
name for Istar meaning the Myrtle goddess. 

In the Hebrews' greatest hag—the Feast 
of Tabernacles — when ” all bonds were 
loosed,” and promiscuous intercourse was 
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general—the participants carried myrtle, whose 
symbolical meaning was such that no maiden 
could dare to carry it. “ The fruit of goodly 
trees,” so important in the Tabernacle 
" dance,” was interpreted to mean the Ethrog 
—the apple of paradise—and also Astarte s 
or Istar’s myrtle. (See my Queen of Heaven.) 
Vashti in the Hebrew tale of triumph is a 
Babylonian city which was no doubt the. seat 
of a goddess of that name, and the whole story 
was to degrade Babylonian and Elamite gods, 
and represent the whole of the Euphrates 
valley as going in fear of the Jews; in fact, 
Jews conquering and slaughtering 75,3TO of the 
Elamites and ruling over the Babylonians. 

The story of Jonah shows another Jew 
striking fear into the heart of the Ninevites, 
and we are told that Bel, the Babylonian god, 
fell down before love, in another Hebrew 
fable. 

Incidentally, the tale of Esther is used to 
introduce a phallic feast, which the Hebrews 
no doubt brought back from Babylon, another 
Spring feast of the usual kind, eating flesh, 
drinking wine, and unlimited sexual inter¬ 
course ; or, as the Encyclopedia Biblica gently 
says, col. 3977, rejoicing and feasting and all 
” excesses ” were excused, and in 3081 purim 
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is described as/‘ orgiastic.” But the point I 
wish to make clear is that the tale reduces the 
great gods of two great nations to the position 
of men of a small tribe who were always in 
slavery. It also raises the Jew Mordecai to 
the same position as another Jew held in 
another similar tale, namely, that of Joseph in 
Egypt. ” I have set thee over all the land of 
Egy^t“ only in the throne will I be greater 
than thou ” (Genesis xli., 40-41 (see my Gods 
of the Hebrew Bible); and ” Mordecai the 
Jew was next unto King Ahasuerus ” (Esther 
^ X., 3). 

There is another parallel point in these 
stories. I have shown that Phara-oh should be 
Phala-O, as r ” and ” I ” are identical letters 
in many languages—take our own ram and 
Iamb—and certainly in Egypt. Purim, the 
Esther feast, was extremely phallic, and its 
name probably indicates what it was. One of 
the forms of the Indian word Pala is Pul, the 
name of an Assyrian monarch, and this form 
is still used in India as Phul, also Phulus and 
Pulus, and as Pur and Pyr (r for 1), fire, the 
male element, as “ u ” and ” y ” are the same, 
so Purim is probably Pulim, plural of Pul, the 
feast of Phalli, not the feast of “ lots.” The 
meaning ” lots ” is scouted by the Encyclo- 
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pxdia Biblica (art, Pu?im), and the writer 
says, cqIs. 3975-6 :—“ The Greek form Phallos 
for Pul suggests that the translators had an 
idea that the word was connected in some way 
with the element Phal in the Greek form of 
the name [of Tiglathpeleser] Thaglathphal- 
lasar.” The same form of Pala was and is still 
used in India. Several well-known districts 
in Hindoostan, specially rich in phallic carv¬ 
ings and sculpture illustrating the conjunction 
of the sexes are called Puri—Hebrew plural, 
Purim—the land of Phalli, like Palastan, 
Philistia, or Laristan. 

Pliny calls Latona’s Delos (Isle of the 
Blessed) Puri-polis. So Purim was the feast of 
Phalli to celebrate the Spring time, when the 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love. See the erection of the Tat in my 
Christianity, pp. 81-82. 

The Hebrews established a similar feast at 
the other great astronomical date. New Year, 
which the Jews held in autumn, when they 
held the Yom Kipurim or day of “ At One- 
ment.” At onement is a curious phrase, cap¬ 
able of many interpretations, used, no doubt 
(like omerods), by the translators when the 
true word might have been inconvenient. 

But Ki-purim is Ki, a particle meaning on 
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account of ” or “ for,'’ or “ because of,” so 
the whole phrase means the day held sacred 
on account of Phalli, or, shortly, the Day for 
Phalli, and the word Atonement or At One- 
ment simply expresses the conjunction of the 
sexes, as in marriage, the two are made one. 
It is a recently invented word. 

So we see the two great religious feasts of 
all nations. New Year and the return of Spring 
or “ passing over ” of the sun—our Christmas 
and Easter—given their original “ hag ” 
names by the Hebrews. 

The writers in the Encyclopedia Biblica 
treat nearly all phallic words in this way. 
They generally ignore the real meaning, while 
admitting that the Biblical explanation cannot 
be true. The truth is that the Biblical ex¬ 
planation is a non-phallic explanation or 
cryptic term, introduced centuries later to re¬ 
place the naked phallic word. 

The foreign priests who were sent, like Ezra 
and Nehemiah, from time to time by the great 
nations who conquered the Hebrews, to teach 
them their religion, were always trying to 
bring the savage clan into line with the trend 
of thought current in these great nations. 
With these nations (Babylon, etc.) the history 
of the sun’s year in relation to man held 
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an important place i« their religion. The 
two ^cat*events i*i the life of the sun, os fabled 
by ancient northern nations who had some 
knowledge of astronomy, were firat its death 
and rcsuirectiDH at the winter solstice, and 
second and most Important to man's comfort, 
the crossing over at the Equinox and HriiiglD^ 
summer, paradise, or the garden to the salva- 
tioD of mankind. 

But the winter soUticc was unaotlccd by man 
unless aided by astronomy, as tio chan^ of 
climate accompanied the sun’s be^innin^ its 
return path, and January was no more kindly 
to man than was December, 

So universal was this sun legend that it has 
given rise to a phrase-word describing the posi¬ 
tion. The young sun born at the end of 
December has to struggle against the still worse 
weather of January, and this was represented 
in mythology by attempts on the life of the 
young sua-babe. 

Hercules and all other similar sun gods had 
narrow escapes, and w^e find Christna and 
Christ having exactly parallel ’* slaughterers of 
the intioceots " aliJiougb divided by a time 
gulf of eight hundred years. 

So students called these sun-gods like Jesus, 
" Dangerous Cbildren,” 
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After iin elaborate aRalysi?, the EtirK^o* 
liiblica, cel^ 3352, says, " lhu8*for the 
whole bir(h- 3 nd-child- 8 tory of Matthew in llfi 
every detail it le possible to trace a pagan 
substratum." 

The second sun-I if e-incident^ so important to 
man, the crossing over the equator, rising high 
in the heavens to form the garden half of the 
year, or conduct man to ** paradise " (Persian 
for garden) was the most important and 
popular metdent in the sun's life celebrated by 
all northerly nations by love feasts as bringing 
satvarion to the life of man from conditions 
'n’liich, without this crossing, would entail 
eternal cold and death. 

The first had been utilised by some scribe to 
create the tabernacle miracle play (see my 
Romaiicc o/ the Hebre-j> Tabernach) but this 
proposed reform failed to interest the 
Hebrews, as the world-wide festivals held hy 
all nations to celebrate the spring salvation 
(Rcssurcctlon of Proserpine) had been appro- 
priatciJ by the Hebrew priests as a celebration 
of the slaughter of the Egyptian first-born by 
Iov§ while he " passed over " the Hebrew 
children. 

The ancient Hebrews had three feasts in the 
year specially ordained by lov^, one called that 
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of Unleavened Bread'held in the spring when 
^1 other nations had their lo\^e feasts, a second 
called Pentecost to celebrate mid-summer (like 
our St. John’s festival), and a third to celebrate 
the increase, the feast of ingathering in autumn 
“ when thou hast gathered in. thy labours out 
of the field ” (Exodus xxiii., 16), our Harvest 
Home. It seems at first very strange that the 
first feast of eating “ massoth ” cakes was also 
a harvest festival, but we must not forget that 
“ harvest ” in Palestine continued more or less 
in existence from the spring equinox till that 

of autumn, because in some sheltered valleys_ 

young barley was, and still is, cut in the end or* 
March, and other crops and fruits, figs, dates, 
almonds, etc., had their harvests right on till 
September. Failure to remember this has led 
some writers into great confusion about 
Hebrew festivals. 

But other nations had a fourth festival 
utterly unknown to the Hebrews, that of the 
Solar New Year, our Christmas, a festival 
dedicated to a phenomenon only fixed by 
astronomical observation—unknown to the 
Hebrews, because originally their year being 
composed of lunar months had no relation to 
the solar or seasonal year, and its arbitrarily 
fixed beginning wandered all round the sun’s 
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year, and had no fixed, date rclatlni to the 
seasons, whieli fired the dales of othei^nations’ 
f^tjvals. New Year is marked by oo seasonal 
change, and the Hebrews had no aBtrononiy. 
Many nations like Persia and possibly Greece, 
and European nations, nolahiy Britain, held 
their New Yead at the awakening of nature, 
when the buds burst, and hence it varied from 
February till May according to latitude. The 
Hebrews had an eeclcsiastjcfll New Year in 
autumn, when they began to prepare the 
ground for a new crop, but no solstical New 
Year. An interesting survival of a word In 
—delation to the spring festival is seen in our 
word mass (or French messe) used of a sacra¬ 
ment w'hen the bread is blessed and supposed 
(□ become part of the body of a god, so that 
on eating U we receive some of his qualities. 
The Egyptistns practised this and called the 
cakes “ Mest/' then the Hebrews learnt it 
during their captivity and called it ” Mass " 
(or plural Massoth), lastly the Church of Rome 
adopts it as ** Mass or Mease." 

But the Hebrews appropriated the world¬ 
wide spring feast fas they did many myths) to 
celebrate an event purely tribal and quite 
mythical—the supposed victory over Pharaoh, 
yet it was about holding that very feast (not 
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yet vitiated) ihat tbejr are said to have 
quarrellcti with ihc Pharaoh., So it was their 
moBt* Important feast long before their 
Eiyptian captivity. The Eticyctop^sdia 

Bibhca, Coi. 3595, says, ■* this rite was very 
old. Practices of this kind can never have 
been the free inventions of a later 
The feast of first fruits in the Kprin^ " when 
the sickle is fir^t put to the corn tDeuter- 
onomy ivi., 9), was a very " merry " festival 
with much wine drinkin/l, as were all spring 
festivals, and the Hebrews gradually came to 
apply to it the name used by the great nations 
describing the action of the sun—the Passovet*,— 
—explaining, however, that their use of the 
word related to lov£ passing over their house¬ 
holds and sparing their firfit-boru (formerly 
sacrificed to Iov£), while slaying the first-born 
of the Egyptians, We know that the 
oicdicine-man tale of the plagues was silly 
boasting about their god's power, but the feast 
waa one kept hy all tribes and nations, and the 
Hebrews practised it long before they were In 
Egypt. The explanation of its institution in 
Tueraory of love's passing over their blood 
smeared door posts is as fabulous as the lice 
which appeared at the bidding of the phallus 
of lov£ when raised by Aaron, 
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But the story served to debase the Egyptians 
and to make the universal feast of the whole 
northern world the glad feast of spring, 
" Come fill the cup and in the fire of spring 
your winter garment of repentance fling,” as 
Omar Kahyam sings, into a celebration of an 
impossible victory of a leprous clan over a 
great nation, by the serpent phallus of their 
tribal god. Consider what credulity the priests 
expected from their followers in asking them to 
believe this tale—quite apart from the ridicu¬ 
lous figure the god cuts, creating stubborn- 
^jgess, for which he punished the Egyptians— 
when they ask them to believe that 70 persons 
were in Egypt and after four generations, 
where the generations are all clearly defined, 
these 70 have become at least three millions 
with six hundred and ten thousand fully armed 
warriors requiring a birth-rate of 160 children 
to each woman. Besides this. Pharaoh had all 
the male children thrown into the river, and 
the adults were starved and disease stricken, so 
how could they “ increase and multiply.” 
love ought to have respected these Egyptians, 
for were they not Fellah-im, Phala-im, phallus 
worshippers just as much as the Asher-al-ites, 
Israelites (see pp. 230-231), which also means 
** Phallus god ” worshippers, who lived in 
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P,l«tin.. the laed or “ •»" " of the phallu.? 

Having floftened Pharoati^i heart hy hurhtijl 
innocent people and animals, he hardened hi« 
heart again so as to have another opportumly 
to exhibit the conjuring power of his rod, 
till the repetition ceases to amuse and becomes 

tiresome. ^ . 

AN this was supposed to he caused to induce 

the Pharaoh to let the Hebrews out into the 
desert to celebrate the very feast which they 
say was instituted afterwards in celebration of 
the slaughter of the Egyptian children as one 
of the miracles tsee Encycioptcdw Bihlica, 
Art. PaMover). The feasts for the advent ^ 
the fiumtner sun as saviour, held all over Asia 
and Europe, having been approjwiated by the 
Hebrew clan as the celebration of what gradu- 
tlly became their great national epic, the 
Kxodus, it was impossible for the priests of 
their conquerors, such as the Perso Babylonian 
priests sent to " tell them of the manner of the 
god of the land ” (2nd Kings, xvii., K-27). to 
utilise the joyous equinoxial crossing-oyer for 
the introduetion of mote advanced religion, so 
some priest conceived the lde.i of using the 
death and birth of the sna in winter as the 
theme of a great miracle play, whkh^ would 
serve as the basis of an impressive and dignified 
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ritual of a reformed religion. So there was 
called into being’ (on paper) a great construc¬ 
tion called a tabernacle, supposed to have been 
erected in the wilderness, with a wealth of 
imaginary equipment and holy vessels of gold 
and silver decorated with precious stones and 
with an elaborate dress and ritual for the high 
priest in which to enact the great annual event, 
the descent of the old sun into Sheol or the 
grave and the resurrection or birth of the new 
sun 40 hours later. This was simply the 
solstice when the old sun was supposed to die 
or become comatose at the sunset of 20th 
""Tjecember (of our calendar), and to lie at rest 
or stand still over the 21st, and to rise again on 
the 22nd to the renewed life as the sun babe 
‘‘ born again or resurrected for the salvation 
of the world, as, without his resurrection, 
winter and universal death would reign. But 
the Hebrews were not yet ripe for such a revo¬ 
lution, and the Scribes work, says the Encyclo- 
pcedia Biblica, article Tabernacle, was a work 
of pure imagination, as the structure he de¬ 
scribes never was nor could be made, and it 
would not stand up if its erection had been 
attempted. It was impossible from every point 
of view. Although embodied in the national 
scriptures as an example of their great wealth. 
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the Tabernacle idea wdu nes^er acted upon, and 
in f.iei ihc writini of the eoniiJlete narrative of 
the actual ritual was never finished, or the final 
part may have been cut out and destroyed afi 
being quite foreign to Hebrew thought and 
practices* Their only taberna^jlc was a tent. 

They allowed the boastful ercailon of their 
gold and silver Tabernacle to remain, no doubt 
as a proof of their past greatncM even in the 
wildorncsa. It was truly the period of their 
greatness as here they were untrammelled by 
slavery, and here Moses evolved the core of 
the Hebrew religion with its Egyptian Ark 
and Sun God. A short dcBcription of th^ 
'I'abernaclc play and its stage may be interest¬ 
ing here, hut need not detain us long, as I have 
treated the subject at length in my Romunce 
oj the tlcbrew TaberTtaclc- The idea was to 
represent in a striking manner the death of 
the sun and iu re-birth as told on Creek and 
other medals. These repreeented Bacchus or 
Dionysius as an old god falling into the sea 
on one side of the medal, and being re-born 
from the Dolphin (Deiphys, womb) on the 
other side, as also told in Jonah. Probably 
the scribe had in his mind the large half¬ 
human animal-fish, Kcd, the mother of all 
intitead of the Greek Dolphin. The Greek* 
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chose the doiphjin because it is a warm-blooded I 
animal and suckles its young and lives ih the | 
sea. the female element; and the ancients held 
that " out of the water comes all life,” a , 
physiological truism. The idea then of the 
priest was to ?how the actual womb of Ked 
bringing forth the sun. For this purpose he 
used symbolical materials, ram skins dyed red • 
(flesH). and as the ram, Aries where the sun . 
” dwelt,” represented intense male fertility, it ! 
was quite a suitable symbol for the life bear- I 
ing idea. These were formed into a “ cleft,” | 
■surrounded by goat’s hair ** long and silky, *1 
the goat being another lascivious animal. The 
principal part of this cleft, as far as symbolism 
is concerned, was composed of dolphin s skins, 
thus forming a true Delphys or womb. The 
old English version of the Bible translated the I 
word as “ badger’s ” skins, but the revised f 
version gave us the true word dolphin. 

So the high priest died on 20th December or 
some equivalent date in all his solar and phallic 
robes, and afterwards showed himself to the 
congregation in grave clothes exactly as the 
Hebrews dressed the dead according to their 
ritual. But in the morning of the 22nd after 
40 hours he forced himself out of the cleft 
lined with dolphins’ skins, associated with red 
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ram’s ski^s. as flesh, ’and hair, and so was 
“ bom again.” These 40 hdurs are always 
called three days (see pp. 403-404). 

The story of Jonah is also an exact repro¬ 
duction of the death and re-birth of the sun 
portrayed on Greek coins and at the same time 
was written to belittle the Ninevites who had 
often conquered the Hebrews and sent priests 
to teach them, while here Jonah, a Jew,-ethi¬ 
cally conquers the Ninevites and teaches them. 

We need not think this re-birth from an 
animal was very singular, as large cows and 
even fishes were constructed (sometimes in^ 
gold) of a capacity sufficient for a man to be 
passed through and “ born again.” This 
method of renewal of life was practised by 
priests as a cure for invalids by passing the 
patient through clefts in rocks and trees and is 
still in use in some parts of the world. So 
the scribe was describing a common practice, 
but applying it to the great drama of the sun s 
yearly birth which occupied so much space in 
all early mythologies. 

We see that the two great solar events on 
which all sun worship was founded, had 
already been introduced into the Hebrew 
literature. The first was the passing over or 
crossing over of the sun in spring, celebrated 
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in all countries as a "ufiiverBal saviour'' myth 
of a joyful salv^Ttion ol mankind involvinl no 
death but rather a joyful marriage of earth and 
sun and freeini man from the sheol or Arave . 
of winter with its eternal death which would 
ensue should 119 such salvallon or rewurection 
of the fliin occur. This joyous HaA was 
wrenched froni its universal position and used [ 

to celebrate a fictitious clan victory of this band f 

of slaves over a great nation and to glorify tbo Jj 

Hebrew prowess or rather that of the phallus ]» 

of their god. The astronomic feast was re- 1 

placed by a Hag called the feast of Phalli ^ 

*^Puriin) (see pp. HI. 1(12-163). The second * 

was the great drama of the sun's old age death 
and re birth as the divine babe who would 
grow up and arrive as a Perseus to the salva¬ 
tion of the Earth maiden from the dread 
dragon of Winter at the Spring Equinox, 
saving mankind as just explained—the drama 
of the Greek coins. But the New Year ia a 
phenomenon unnoticed by the man-in-the- 
streeti as there is no change of weather in¬ 
volved; in fact, no change of any kind is 
noticeable for some time after the solstice, and 
many nations held their New Year at the 
bursting forth of the leaf, and that coincided 
with the transit, passing over, crossing over. 
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crossmcatlon, or cruciaction of the sun at the 
SprinA Equinox; and thus we'have the death, 
re-birth, and salvation all grouped together, 
as wtj have at our Easter, with the final 
heavenly ascension to paradise or summer 


following. • ^ 

The tabernacle story was no doubt an honest 
attempt to Introduce a religion better than 
fmifihisjn and phaUlsm. which were the two 

pillars of the old Hebrew religion, as 

they still ate those of the present in¬ 
habitants of Palestine. But sun worship 

never was a popular rcUgioo in an^ 
eountry, and we carefully disguise the “ sua 
clement in our own religion. It was the high- 
thinking priests' official religion, and it fixed 
dates of festivals and made calendars, but 
Nature rvorshlp, with its phallic orgies an 
worship of stones and tree stems as living go^ 
when anointed and converted into fertile 
phalli, and worship of spirits, generally evil and 
needing propitiation and sacrifices, with belie 
in lucky and unlucky days, numbers, things, 
signs, faith in crystal gazing, mascots, witches, 
sorcery, evil eye, fortune telling, table rapping, 
theosophy, rnahaimaism. astrology, and cryp¬ 
tic pronouncements by oradcs, have always 
been, and remain to this day, the beloved 
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religion of the people^whether their shrines 
are in Dahomey, Tibet, or in Bond Street. 
But there was always a dignity about sun wor¬ 
ship, whether carried out in the national style 
of China and Babylon with their huge seven 
storied temple^ of the Tao, or way of the 
universe, representing the sun, moon, and five 
planets, or in Egypt, with its elaborately 
oriented temples and complicated rituals, or 
even when conducted by our rude Druid 
priests with their great monoliths at Stone¬ 
henge, and sun worship always proved an 
irresistible attraction to the scholarly priest. 

" This is dealt with in my Christianity. 

When the Roman nation began to govern 
the greater part of the old world it found sun 
worship firmly enthroned in the majority of 
countries, and their own sun god, Jupiter or 
Jove, with the Greek Zeus and Babylonian 
Marduk, Persian Ahura Mazda, and Hindu 
Christna headed the list of powerful sun gods 
of great nations. 

When the Hebrews were nomadic savages— 
“ marauding shepherds ” the Encyclopedia 
Biblica calls them, col. 2229—or, as I hold, 
hopeless outcasts seeking a home in any tribe 
which would suffer them, as they are to this 
day in Europe, all their slaughter being fables 
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written to prove their /treattiesji the great 
nations eJ the East ’had evolved 
system* founded on the Sun as Saviour. While 
the Hchrcwfi were fitill immerEed in tneif 
phallic religion with its " feast of tabeniacles 
(tents of Venus) and teaching the religion of 
lov^that of revenge, an eyt;^ for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth—the Hindu Prince Siddartha 
had renounced a throne, and as a humble 
wanderer was crystallising the gentle philo* 
sophy of India, which became (he redeeming 
point of the Christian religion, into most 
beautiful poetry of the perfect life - ’ 

" Let a man leave anger, let him forsake^ 
pride, let him overcome all bondage. He 
who holds back rising anger like a rolling 
chariot, him I call a real driver. 

“ Let a man overcome anger by love; let 
him overcome evil by good, let him overcome 
the greedy by UbcralUy, the liar by truth. 

" He abused me. he beat me. he defeated 
me. he robbed me; in those who harbour such 
thoughts hatred will never cease. For hatred 
does not ceaae by hatred at any time, hatred 
ceases by love,” 

Many generations passed away before this 
beautiful teaching penetrated the savage West 
and was reproduced as a moral revolution pro* 
pagaied by Jesus. 


; PART n 


THE CRLTCmXION 

We have seen that the OJd TestametH 
history is a very artihdal compilation, appar-'- 
erttly written by a savage people, who thought 
that mere promiscuous slaughter was great- 
'Tiess, and who were therefore made to commit 
incredible slaughter and to " utterly destroy ” 
nations like the Midianites, the Amalekitcs, 
and the Kenltes several times over. This wa& 
a purely fictitious slaughter (up to the ridicu¬ 
lous figure of 500,000 in one battle, 2nd 
Chronicles xiii., 17), as these slaughtered 
nations appear again " as the sands of the sea¬ 
shore for number/’ as grasshoppers for multi- 
tudu (Judges vL, 5). They had an equally 
bloodthirsty priesthood, as we see Samuel even 
when an old man attack a broken-spirited 
helpless priBoner who came " unto him deli¬ 
cately and said surely the bilterness of death is 
past, and Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
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betore the Lord i" GMgal." Their ^od ww 
even rn(?re furiously bloodth'ysty. They were 
intcriscly reli^ioufi, and named their children 
after the fioii they happened to serve at the 
time, which, however, wa* Ircaiueiitly changed. 
W'c hud. for instance, that Jehovah was used 
in two foriUB. the first part o' his name, iebo 
or Jehu, which arc really IQ and lU (lU beinji 
the first syllable o£ lupUer), and the last part, 
lah, used in so many names m the Old Testa¬ 
ment. lO is the doubie sesed dagficr and rin^ 
of Persia, and lU is the male and female pair 
of Babylon. 

lah is made up of the determinative ieitcrX 
representing the pillar or phallus, and the 
feminine determinativa AH, yieldinfi again a 
double-scxcd sign. 

]nh stands lor Jehovah, being the first and 
two last letters of I(ehov)ah. more correctly 
[ovah. using the English I instead of the Ger¬ 
man J. 

All these symbols mean doable sci or 
creative power, and lah is much used in Old 
Testament names. 

The lU form, written IhUh, in KtigUsh 
JhUh or JU. is the original of Jew," wor- 
fhipper of lU or JU. and perhaps the original 
of Ju Ju of Africa. 
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For the true pronunciStton of the Hebrew 
God’s name, my Gods of the tiehwe^o 
Itible, Part F., pp. 106-110. 

The conventional name Jehovah ueed in our 
Bible does not occur in Hebrew. It ii IhOh 
or lO in names, us JOEL flO EL), Jonathan 
(lO-nalhan), and ihe Jehovah form is an claho- 
ratton of the doubJe-sc^ sj^mbol lO. Jeh is 
simply dti entphasised (; for example, Jehosa- 
phat is lO'shaphat in Hebrew, and O and V 
are identical in Hebrew and in Latin, and Ah 
or A, the feminine determinative in Hebrew 
and Latin, so in Jehovah we have simply an 
emphasised I and the O three times repeatedi 
one male and three females, a new Tetrad. 

At one lime the Hebrews worshipped Baal 
as identical with Jove, and we find the phallic 
w'orship of Baal and Jehovah linked up in 
names, as Baaljah (Baal le love), one of 
David's heroes, and Baal is Bosheth, the 
“ shameful thing," shown hy the equivalence 
of two forms of the name for the same man 
written Jerubbaal and Jeruhhoshetb. But the 
point is that these god names, especially fah, 
were universal throughout the race. When 
we come to the New Testament, the old world 
and its nationat names have passed absolutely 
away. There is scarcely a single lah in the 
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New Ti^tamcnt, except the impartaot name 
" MesBinli ” (quieklyfiupP''*^'^^^ " ChnU ) 
3 dJ Ananlflt. the high ptfcit opponent ot 
Chrlftlanity, and a liar of that name. The 
total chanAc ehowa the fictltioiJS nature of the 
New Testament compositions. The Old Tes¬ 
tament family names foundu^ on the national 
religion could never suddenly disappear m a 
Tcal world- So we seem, in the New Testa¬ 
ment, to he in presence of a compilation still 
more artificial than the Old 'f eslament.written 
for a definite purpose. It is a siaAc play with a 
moral, in which we get no glimpse of any real 
people. Instead of the old war god with h^it 
slaughter and maiden fiteaiing. we have tne 
atmosphere of a Epirituflllst s seance, oracular 
prophetic pronouncements, and secret con¬ 
spirator-like comings and goings to stage the 
priests' presentation of a new religion, but no 
flavour of ordinary life or real people* and 
whenever it touches real history or geography 
it betrays utter ignorance. In the account of 
the Birth of Jeaus we have a verbatim copy 
of the births of alt sun saviours of Asia, espe¬ 
cially of one fully detailed, like Cbristna, the 
Hindu Buddha fsee Encydttpofdia Biblica, col. 
3352; Drew's Christ Myth; or my CAmtimu'ty)- 
But the atmosphere is different. Whether 
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it ii due (o the exiled alid servile position of 
the Jews when the Gospels took their risei or 
to the editorial efforts of those who subse¬ 
quently founded oDicial Christianity, cannot 
lit present be decided, but no two books could 
be more widely ^parnted in tone than the Old 
and the New Tcsiaments. It may have been 
due to the spread of ihe gentle doctrines of . 
Siddarlha, as the moral teachings of the 
Gospels is an echo of ht$ precepts. 

I am tempted here to remark on the ques¬ 
tion—dealt with in my Christianity and 5ym- 
hoUsm —of the real origin of the New Testa- 
rtfent teaching. It contains verbatim quota¬ 
tions from Confucius and Siddartha, the last 
Buddha. There are also striking resemblances 
between their teaching and the beautiful, pro¬ 
found, and manly meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

We must not forget tJjai the Buddhist Em¬ 
peror Asoka sent out missions from India to 
Syria, Macedonia, Egypt, and the West, in the 
3rd century B.C., to spread Slddnrlhn’s gentle 
gospel, and I am inclined to think he thus laid 
the foundations of the gentle side of Christian 
leaching, and gave the colouring to Marcus 
Aurelius' tinapproached guide to the conduct 
of life. The tenets of Siddartha and Confucius 
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'wure ol a kind much Xbo gentle and humane to 
have arisen on European soil: where ” gods ol 
Battle " reigned supreme, and religion re¬ 
quired “ spilling of blood." and the burning 
alive of innocent children. It is tho mixture of 
the meek gentle teaching of the Hindoo with 
the fine manly tone of the virile Romans which 
renders the writings of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus the finest guide to the conduct of 
life. It is not in favour with the Churches, 
wltich deprecate dependence on one s self, but 
'\vish men to depend on f/ieir guidance, and to 
aiihscribe to ffterV institutes, as being the final 

aulhortty. 

In two respects the New Testatncnl narrative 
i-emainB thoroughly Hebraic, the first consists 
in bringing gods and celestial matterx down to 
earth and incorporating them in Hebrew 
family history ; and the second in the L-xten- 
sive uKii of aymboIUm. 

In one way the New Testament differs much 
from the Old Testament, and that is in ignoring 
sacred prostitution and only referring to the 
phallic side of Hebraism in deeply veiled sym¬ 
bolism. (Sec my Gods of the Hehre'^' BiWe.) 
Referring to the first, the salvation of the 
whole world is made to depend on a pure 
Hebrew, said to be a direct descendant 
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throui^h Abraham ami LJjWd from the ancient 
Hebrew gods, thp Klohim or Alc-im. fee ^ods, 
or from the feader of these jjods, love 
(Jehovah), the personal |od of the Hebrews. 
Deuteronomy xiv., 2, tclk us that ** the Lord 
hath chosen theo to he a peeuliBr people unto 
himEeJf above aP the nations that are upon the 
earth; or Amos tii., 2, “You only have I 
known of all the fanitlies of the earthand 
their 'description as " chosen people ” is 
lavishly scattered through the text. One 
might suspect these phrases to be very late 
additions after Christianity had been officially 
idojitcd by the Koman Empire, added to the 
text it) Masorctic times, or even as late as 
692 A.O,, when "Christianity" was hnally organ* 
ised. and its sacred books. Gospels. EpisUes. 
and beliefs were nnalJy fixed. The symbolism 
with its 10*s anti lU's has a very Roman 
flavour, and may have been put into that form 
at a very late date. The genealogy of Jeaus is 
thoroughly artificial iE7Kyciopadia BiUica, 
cols. 1667'8—" independent scholarly at¬ 

tempts '*). and as the talc is told it has nothing 
to do w'Uh the descent of the earthly body of 
Jesus. Matthew states that (i., 18) " when as 
his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
before they came together, she was found with 
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child o( the Holy Gbosi.” and the " aonun- 
clfltion/’^whicb lias occupied ccclwuafiiical 
artists »Q much, tells us the official story. 
So the lonft study and compllaiion of lists, and 
Lvcii the writing of new books lEather was 
written to provide a link in thp genealogy and 
introduce the phallic Furlni feast) were quite 
useless, aa Joseph bad nothing to do with the 
conceptioii and physical existence ot 
that was a matter between Mary and Kurios 
(the dill), or the “spirit" or “ breath of 
Kurios." So the labours of the Ecclesiastical 
College of Heralds were in vain, and the 
Romish Church 1b now building up a geneir- 
logy of Mary, «he only earthly creator «f 
Jesus, to cover up the blunders of the com¬ 
posers of the Gospula. The first point Is fully 
treated in my G’odjt of flic Hebrew Bible, and 
will emerge generally in the present l*.3ct, ut 
the second and third need □ little special atten¬ 
tion. The Old Testament writers used sym- 
bolUm and euphemistic substitutes for phallic 
words and actions very generally, but these 
may have been Introduced much later, as 
copietB were instructed to replace gross words 
hy more polished phrases. In the New Testa* 
menl we find further reticence. We kmiw 
from coniemporary writers that the phallic 
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celebrations had reached perfectIjr outrageous 
conditions about the lime of Jesus, >et aot a 
word, except quite colourless GymboliEm, 
reaches us through the gospels. Even the 
EncyeSopiedia Biblisa, which scarcely recog¬ 
nises the great core of Hebrew religion ex¬ 
pressed in symbolism and the eceieGiaaticitlly- 
encouraged phallic feasts, yet allows enough 
to be said to give us a picture of the Old 
Testament times, which became more de¬ 
graded in the New Testament era. 

Let us glance at the limited information the 
Encyclopedia Biblica affords us, " Sexual 
(U'cnse which at these sanctuaries was indulged 
in. in the name of religion" (cot. 3354). 
" The entire religious observances were these 
feasts (co|. 1513), " The excesses to which 
such festivities are exposed did not fail to 
occur ’* (col. 415)5). "One eansecrated meant, 
in the feminine, temple harlot, and in the 
masculine, a temple sodomite ” (col. 1964), 
" Even in Judah the consecrated harlotry of 
both sexes was not unknown " (eol. 1963). 
" The holiness of Kadeshim and Kadeshah " 
£Kadeshoth], " who were certainly found In 
Israel very early, can have consisted only in 
their separation. Either they were dedicated 
to foreign gods ** [why not to lov6? Numbers 
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xxxi., 40], “ or perhaps they were set apart 
at puberty from the households in which they 
grew up, according to a custom which ranges 
from the Gold Coast to Tahiti (see Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, II., 225 ff.) (col. 837). 

A special class of temple Ijarlots was main¬ 
tained. “ Commerce with’them was a reli¬ 
gious act accompanied by sacrifice, the hire 
was sacred and was brought into the t/easury 
of the god ” (col. 2156). (Hence the priestly 
condemnation of all adultery except that which 
brought wealth to the priests.) 

“ The licentious intercourse of men and 
women in which the priests and consecrated 
women set the example (col. 2066). Reli¬ 
gious prostitution was not confined to the 
temples of Astarte, nor to the worship of 
female divinities. Amos xxvii. and Deutero¬ 
nomy xxiii., 18 (17), etc., show that in Israel 
similar practices infected even the worship of 
Yahve (love). Numbers xxv., 1-5, connects it 
with Baal-peor ” (col. 338). Baal was Yahweh 
and his symbol was the phallus. The Al of 
Ba-al was the Israelitlsh El, and Jacob declares 
that the “ Matzebah ” (stone phallus) he set 
up was " El, the god of Israel.” Peor is the 
” Cleft,” so, as the Encyclopecdia Biblica sur¬ 
mises, the combination was the old, old god- 
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the creative organs. 

Afain : Fornlc^ion was licensed* nOy con¬ 
secrated (coL 408); and many more state¬ 
ments in the Encyclop^x^dia Biblicn go to show 
that the sacred phallic ha£a were the esaentiaJ 
part of the old Hebrew^ reti^lon^ There was 
Kinging and dancing at these hags, and very 
probably parts of the Song of Solomon were 
sung. The te^t wc have Is composed of frag¬ 
ments of several Gongs, and no doubt (hey 
were chanted when iho prie^ls and tempto 
prostitute! led off the aduUeroiie intercourse* 
Many people marvel at such lewd songs being 
Induded In our Bihle^ hut they were truly a 
part of the religious litany, as the entire 
religious observances were these feasts ” (coL 
1S13, Encyclopaedia Bibiica}^ The temples 
latterly became huge brothels, and In such 
fierce rivalry (as these gains constituted nearly 
the sole revenue of the priests) that wc find 
rival temples competing for iliia lucrative 
business abusing each other, Ger|%im priests 
called the JcruGalem leniple a house of 
dungp^' and the Jcrugalcrn priests at Mount 
Moriah stigmatised the Samaritan Gerizim as 
a dunghill temple/' 

The Rum^ms condemned Jerusalem, as being 
the hemic of the most debased forms of de- 
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bpuchcry and vice, and these must have been 
applied^ to no ordinary forms of religious pro¬ 
stitution, as the Romans respected all such 
when properly conductcdi as we have uvideiice 
of Ronian Emperors upholding such institu- 
tinns. The fame of th^ Paphian shrine 
mtracted costly gifts and distinguished pllgrinis 
(for example, Titus visited it before under- 
lakiog his campaign against the Jevjs—Tac. 
Hixl., 2, 28), also Priests and Priesteast^ 
living often in thousands round the temple, 
sensual excesses,’* ** deification of lust, etc. 
(KjjcycJopffidfu Biblica, 3555). So the oppro¬ 
brious lerms applied to Jerusalem at the time 
Christianity was being incubated indicate n 
very terrible stare of religious erolieiam. But 
upon this the Gospels maintain an absolute 
silence. There is no condemnation of such 
practices, and we find the feast of tabernacles 
being held as usual, with its pouring out of 
tlie waters (sec my Queen oj HB&vcn), and of 
this there is not one word of condemnation 
put into the mouth of Jesus. He condemns 
money changers being allow^ed to use the 
temple, and the sale of “ doves may be, and 
in Home casiss is, actually used for the hiring 
of prostitutes, but sacramental sexual inter¬ 
course is nowhere condemned. The reason 
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for this will be found In my Gods^ of the 
Hebrew Bible. We see that in the Gospels 
with a son of Kurios (the sun) for a hero we 
are in presence of no history, but of a story 
written to introduce a great change in the basis 
of the Hebrew (religion. Who ordered this 
story to be written and adopted is a mystery, 
but we know it was forced on Europe by the 
Romans. It was utterly repudiated by the 
Hebrews, of whose tribal history it was sup¬ 
posed to be the continuation. It was written 
in Greek, and very probably at Alexandria, 
but its conception, compilation, adoption by 
th”e Romans, and the reasons for its imposition 
on Europe are wrapped in profound mystery, 
as far as written history is concerned. 

We know’ from historians that it was pro¬ 
pagated for political reasons, and Tacitus tells 
us that so stubborn was the resistance to 
Roman ideas in Britain that they had to round 
up all the Druid priests and slaughter them on 
the island of Anglesea before they could im¬ 
pose their religion on England (see my 
Christianity, p. 317). 

We must now take a survey of the elements 
which go to make up the story which culmi¬ 
nates in the death and resurrection of the 
Son of Kurios. Kurios, the sun, is the word 
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mistranslated from -the original Greek as 
'* 1 ord'' ift OUT New Testament, and love, 
also translated " l-ord;* i« dearly a sun god 
—a brilliant lighl in a blue sky (Exodus xxiv., 
1047) This son of KutIor « the hero of the 
crucifision. whkli is the majn subject of this 
book, and before we go into the actual 
fixion we must sec who was being crucified 
and what the crucifixion meant. We aU know 
(he Christian dogma that so savage was the 
character of Jove that he could not forgive bis 
chlldren-led to their fall" by a sei^cat which 
he created for the purpose— without 
spilling of innocent blood, a practice in wh*ch 
he had long revelled, so a sanguinary death of 
an entirely innocent person was absolutely 
necessary if the whole human race was not to 
be condemned to eternal hell fire. So a 
fectly innocent man. or son of God. *‘*^<^^* 
blemish, must be slain, and his actual blood 
spilt to accommodate this creed. Intermin¬ 
able discussion has taken place, and is sti 
going on as to whether or not Jesue was a 
real historical individual, that is. whether be 
had a real existence on earth as a divine being 
or even as a mortal man, or wais. on the other 
hand, a mere lay figure created by the priests 
imagination in order to be clothed with certain 
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mirncuIoiK powers, ^Tid*on which to h^n£ 
certain sayings whr^h would serve as the centi-al 
core of a reformed religion. Modern criticism 
even within the Church tends to deny the 
miraculous birth from a virgin by the Inter¬ 
vention of a godcand his miracuious resurrec¬ 
tion, and to treat’ him as a good teacher, like 
Confucious of China or Gautama of the 
Hindufu 

Thu Churchufl, however, while not asking 
from their members explicit belief in all these 
miraculous tales, insist that their preachers 
shall declare their faith in the actual truth of 
These otherwise incredible statements, as the 
■whole scheme of Christianity is built on these 
two dogmas as a basis, coupled with the fur¬ 
ther incredible statement that this great drama 
was rendered necessary by the action of a 
serpent, which the Almighty God had placed 
in Eden so that man should " fall/’ 

We have examples of the creation of a god 
from a man, and a man from a god, in many 
well-known human people being deified after 
their deaths, and, on the other hand, of un¬ 
doubted celestial gods, which were no doubt 
the mere expression of qualities or attributes, 
and never had corporeal existence, being 
stated as having lived and died on earth. 
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We fipti Coniucius, whose career is without 
tiohbt etilifcljf historical, anB who is still held 
to be only a great human teacher, being 
clothed by ignorant superstitious devotees 
with all the miraculous events belonging to a 
sun god. He was said to have been born of a 
virgin by the intervention bl a god, and of 
course he was of Royal descent. Two dragons 
attended the accouchement of his mother, to 
whom heavenly mcasengers foretold the 
honour in store for her. Five celeatlal angels 
entered at the moment of his birth, and 
heavenly music filled the cave or chamber 
where he was born, and so on. 

But we can get an even better instance 
nearer home. Antinoos, the hero of the Bar 
herlni obelisk, was deified by order of the 
Emperor Hadrian, whose favourite he was. 
The iuscriptiem says that " offering* arc made 
on his altars, he heal# the sick.” and tells how 
he is a child of Ood and that his mother con¬ 
ceived him hy converse with a God descended 
to earth, 

Julius Ctesar claimed a similar fatherhood, 
and on the other side, Ur, Evans shows us 
that the great Jupiter, whom we all believed 
to represent a clear type ol an eternal father 
of the gods, if any god did, was held to have 
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been a man, born, married, and buried at 

Cnossus. -I 

In discussing the nature of a god or the type 
to which he belongs, it does not matter which 
view we take—a human origin deified after 
death, and clotijjed with the attributes neces¬ 
sary to support'the creed founded on the 
literature created by the priests about him, or 
the offspring of a god, as many people believe 
Jesus to have been. We may discuss the pic¬ 
ture presented to us by the ecclesiastical 
novelists without forming a conclusion on 
these points, as the story is fiction, not history, 
arrd written by men ignorant of the history of 
the Jews under the Romans and of the geo¬ 
graphy and customs of Palestine. (See Arthur 
Drews’ Christ Myth.) 

We are, therefore, entitled to search history 
to find if there has ever been another god with 
a history or attributes similar to those of the 
god whose character and type we wish to 
analyse. Many years ago I prepared a com¬ 
plete list of the incidents in the life of Jesus, 
and searched for gods whose history showed 
similar incidents. I found I had compiled a 
very formidable list of twenty-six gods, all 
having the essentially same history as Jesus, 
and they were all sun gods. (See my Chris- 
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lianity, ifp* 280'283.)' Rut Cliristlans declare 
iharthese are entirely arJificlalj Jesus is ihe 
only true Son of God^ " sale vendor of the 
lore that works salvation/' But I found one 
absolutely identical in all but one very im¬ 
portant set of incidentSp and thf& very omission 
save the most important due^'to the nature of 
the Christian 4od. ] then made a lisi of the 
principal points of moral teaching of JcstiSp 
and again I found that other gods or men long 
before Jesus had been accredited with uttering 
the same sentiments, and in the case of onu 
of them In identical words. These gods we^e 
Buddhas of ihe Hindu religion. The Buddha 
idea IS that the Great God descends to earth, 
and embodies himself in a man whenever it is 
necessary to bring a new religions message 
demanded by the growing Inteiligence of 
man- Now, the Buddha whose physical his- 
lory forestalls that of Jesus was the god 
Christna (a name so like Christ), and the 
Buddha whose moral teaching Is nearly iden- 
llrat with Jiisus was the Prince Siddartha, a 
historical personage who was declared to be 
the last Buddha, or the embodiment of the 
Great God come down to earth. But Sid- 
dartha the Buddha and Jesus pursue absolutely 
4)ppoBlte paths* and the New- Testament ttory 
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is evidently built solely on the teaching of 
Siddartha, also-called Gautama, n6t op his 
personal history. Prince Siddartha abandoned 
a throne, and left all luxury behind, to become 
a recluse to attain nearness to God. But 
finding a selfish policy of saving his own 
soul by evasion of life’s duties was going 
to do nothing to ameliorate the hard lot 
of the common people who had a hard 
struggle to live, he began active preach¬ 
ing of the religion of kindness, which took 
such a hold on India. Jesus, on the other 
hand, is represented as beginning humbly, and 
^hen he had a following he becomes imbued 
with the idea of a universal Jewish kingdom, 
so often prophesied for the Jewish nation. 
He is shown playing the role of a pretender 
to the Jewish throne—promising land and 
houses and earthly power and riches to his 
followers. Mark x., 29-30—“ Verily I say unto 
you, there is no man that hath left house or 
brethren or sisters or father or mother or wife 
or children for my sake, but shaft receive an 
hundred fold now in this time, houses and 
brethren, sisters, and mothers, and land.” As 
this was clearly the declaration of a pretender 
to a throne, it meant throwing oS the Roman 
yoke, so they suppressed him. This forms 
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quite a n^lural story of some minor prophet 
who’goi sufficient following to'bceome □ Royfll 
pretender, and we know there were many 
such ; but 1 incline to the opinion that Jesus 
was entirely a pen creation. ^ 

I have given such elaborate parallels in my 
C/irtrlinni^y to prove that every iota in the life 
of Jesus belonged to sun gods all over Asia 
that I must refer any reader to that bdok if 
he wishes detailed proof; but we may take it, 
as Drews puts it, that the details of the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus were the essence of the floating 
myths of the sun gods of Asia,” but coloured 
by Greek and Jewish imagery. The Hebrews 
were adepts, as I have more than once pointed 
out, at adopting the myths of other nations 
and lowering them from dramas of heaven to 
humble tribal history. We find this very 
curious tendency io their histories of their own 
national heroes; for instance, David, although 
given a Royal pedigree by some " College of 
Heralds *' of that time, is represented as of 
humbler origin, one of the common people, a 
mere shepherd, as neither Saul nor Abner 
knew *' w'hose son (he stripling was,” and he 
says of himself, " I am a poor mmi and lightly 
esteemed,” and again, " ivho am I and my 
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father’s family that I should be son-in-law to 
the King.” '« 

Their great men are all born of marriages 
either of too near relatives, such as Moses, 
who was the child of the marriage of Amram 
with his father’^ sister (Exodus vi., 20), or in 
adultery, as Solo^mon, born of a Hittite woman 
for whom David committed a cowardly mur¬ 
der, and with whom he committed adulterjr 
while her husband was alive, and this is char- 
teristic of the Hebrew writings. There is 
dubiety as to the actual parentage of Jesus. 
He is plainly Joseph’s child, and Joseph is 
ai^vays his father, yet Mary was enceinte 
“ before they came together,” so Jesus was no 
son of Joseph, and the carefully concocted 
pedigree has nothing to do with the ancestry 
of Jesus (see Joseph, p. 147, Vol. I.). 

In the old world the allegation of the im¬ 
pregnation of a woman by a god was common. 
Nearly all the kings of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe were officially stated to have been so 
produced. We find Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel, producing a whole family to love in 
Ist Samuel ii., 21—” And the Lord visited 
Hannah so that she conceived and bare three 
sons and two daughters.” But the words in 
Hebrew actually say that IhOh ” lay with 
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Hannah ” nnd the " 8© ihat " complete* this 
itater^ent 'and its results. Visited " is a 
milder word used by the translators, and ii 
scholars will consider the Hebrew word used 
with its unpointed P(F1 they wiU see the origin 
of a vulgar English—nay European—word 
germaine to the statement, , 

A similar statement, not quite to clear. Is 
made about Sarah in Genesis wti., 1, and we 
find it stated in Genesis vL that the sons of 
god took the daughters of men to wife and 
produced " mep of renown.” 

All authorities are agreed that the legend of 
Christ na is that of the sun, so that, as the his:* 
tory of Jesus Is parallel in all its details, bis 
story Is also that of the sun, introduced after 
the Hebrew method of humble tribal history- 
But why was the sun legend let into a 
Hebrew framework at this time? There were 
many reasons. Greek literature and language 
had penetrated Palestine and Egypt, and 
Greek religion was highly solar. Rome had 
conquered this troublesome '' neat of vipers ” 
in Palestine, and held them under by an iron 
hatid. The Roman sacred day was Sunday, 
and their great annual festival was held in 
honour of the birthday of the " Unconquered 
Sun,” 60 Pilate is made to say he found no 
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cause of death in him (as he was a sun god), 
while the Jews demanded his death. xhe 
Jews took no part in the Christian propa¬ 
ganda ; in fact, they bitterly resisted it, as they 
do to this day. It was the Romans who forced 
Christianity on Europe. The origin of Chris¬ 
tianity is a mystefy. Who composed its litera¬ 
ture? Why did the powerful Roman Empire 
adopt it? No one knows. Everything about 
it is as obscure as its own language. The 
power behind the throne is never revealed. 

In the Encyclopedia Biblica the use of the 
word “ obscure ” is constant, and all Peter 
and Paul’s discussions and wanderings are con¬ 
tradictory and “ obscurein fact. Biblical 
criticism proves Paul and all his Epistles to be 
fictitious (see p. 259, Vol. I.). But there was 
a very good astronomical reason for a reform 
in the sun-worship side of religion. 

I have drawn attention to the phallic feasts 
of Spring. The sun was given this human 
side, and when the breeding season arrived in 
Spring, the sun was married to the earth in 
the constellation or house in which he dwelt, 
or which he visited at the breeding season. 
Hence a very phallic zodiac or zone of “ life.” 
But it was found that there was a slow change 
going on, and in the course of two thousand 
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ve^rs the auti tip loofier “ visited tit* same 
house a? the Spring EquinoJSf »o a 
affairs v.aa set up. A universal felish waa oh- 
served about gods tir poteniates. They were 
never mentioaed hy name. Kinp ««e called 
the “ Court." or. like AissurljanipaU Sardana- 
palus, or Tsur-dana-Phalluf In Gri^k. tb-; 
” Divine phallus, son of the Divine phallus; 
to the sun was worshipped under, and ap¬ 
pealed to by the name of ihe *' bouje m 

which he lived in the season of hfe, or 
Spring. When the dawn of religious history 
begins, the sun was in Gemini the Twins, and 
80 wc have the period of twin w^sWp. 
Romulus and Remus. Typhon and Osin i. 
Castor and PoJluit, Ahura Maada and Ahn- 
man, and so on—a good brother and a bad 
one as Cain and Abel, a pair inserted at a 
later period into the genealogy of Adam, 
whose real first son in the original 
Seth, These twins were all alike—one killed 
the other, and became the founder of citt«. 
Twin pillars were erected as the ^special 
gymbol of Gemini the twins of the Zodiac. 
Then we have the period of the Bull, repre¬ 
sented in Babylon and Nineveh by the 
winged and man-headed bulls, which we see in 
the British Museum; and in Egypt, which fol- 
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lowed the left-hand cult^by Hathor, the divine 
cow, or Thebes,,.al 80 a name for the'cow,^and 
in the Egyptian Apis and the divine bull of 
Nanda in India. Bull worship was at one time 
fashionable in Israel (Hosea viii, 5; x., 5), and 
the bull was safred to Baal, who was at once 
time the Hebrevy god. 

We then come to the astronomical period 
of Aries, the ram or lamb, and the worship 
of the Lamb of God, in which all nations seem 
to have joined. 

Just before the time of Jesus the sun passed 
out of Aries and entered Pisces, the Fishes, 
a«d we find that the only points in which the 
miracles of Jesus or the Christ differ from 
those of the Christna are in the inclusion of 
fish miracles. Jesus is made to say he will 
give his followers no sign save that of Jonah, 
the “ fish ” sign. 

Of course no change is easily brought about, 
and we find the worship of the Lamb or Ram 
going on as before, long after the sun had 
entered Pisces. In Egypt, where the religion 
was chiefly solar, each important change in 
the history of Ra, the sun—change of house, 
conjunction at the Equinox, or sunrise with a 
planet, etc., was commemorated by the 
building of permanent temples; so it was im- 
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possible to wipe out the past. We thus fttid 
Twlpfi Bull, and Ram wo^phip flounshinj 
side by aide, and Ku-en-Aten's aitcmpi to con¬ 
centrate all in a pure sun worship was doomed 
10 failure, as all the different prieBts objected 
lo the suppression of their feefc The Romans 
had every reason to propa£ai;p the solar reh- 
lilon, and wc know that they imposed the wor¬ 
ship of the Lamb of God upon us- Their own 
religion was solar and phallic, and their 
adoption of the Hebrew god love—identical 
in name with the vocative or prayer form of 
their own lovis or lovos, the ancient nomina¬ 
tive of the Jove name, later replaced by the 
Babylonian lupitiar or Jupiter—was probably 
owing to the Hebrew god’s “ eternal 
quality. The Hebrew god had no birth story: 
he is i>i the stQry at ike beginning; whereas 
Jupiter had an ancestry- so 
man- 

Cliri&tQsi wa& the &un £od ot India^ He^us 
the Mighty held the same poaitlon in Europe; 
so the Romans probably attempted to create 
a universal religion by combining the names 
and evolving a Hcaus Christus, combining the 
names acceptable to both halves of their world 
empire, with a myth or story familiar to the 
different races of their dominions. 
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1 have rapidly reviewed the solar position^ 
which, howevef, I have already treated at 
greater length iti my C/trtitiantfy and In my 
Gods of the Hebrew Bible, to which the 
reader is referred. We will now return to the 
point with whiA this book opens—the rejoic¬ 
ing for the ad'^ent of Spring, This was a 
purely phallic orgy, led off by the clergy and 
their JKadeshoth, or temple prostitutes (iincy- 
clop^^dia Biblica, col. 3066). This feast was 
held by all the great northern nations to cele¬ 
brate the marriage of the sun with the earth 
in spring, or with the sons of the son dimly 
siiadowed tti GcnesiG vi., where the sons of the 
gods marry the daughters of men and produce 
men of renown, exactly as the sons of Jupiter 
did in the Roman mythology. 

But it was also the celebration of the restir- 
rection, the return of Proserpine from Hades, 
Sheol, Hell, the Pit, or grave, and the idea 
of resurrection, coupled with the Greek and 
Egyptian ideas of an indestructible soul as 
man's motive power, called for a rcltgion with 
an immortal god at its head, and a washing 
away of sin by some greater sacrifice than that 
of a lamb or other animal, to purify the soul 
for eternal life in a heaven where the gods 
dwelt. Up till this time Saturn was the eternal 
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father whfl aever died, but the sim befiaa lo 
he c^lcd the Baviour, with his annufll crossinj 
vT passing over to the calvatloii of manl^md. 
Then the Romans invented the “ sons of £od. 
Of Jove, instead of the 4od hitpaelf, marrying 
the earth annually (see my Cftfisitatiity, pp* 
IlS^T). ^ 

So the Romans probably thought the time 
ripe for a great " Son of God ” sacrifice, which 
would once for all give man's soul the entry 
into heaven. This creed had been crystallising 
for a tong time in Asia, and was creeping West, 
so the Romans may only have hastened the 
revoluttOQ. Thus was created a Son of God, 
saviour for all time, a son of the sun. and 
Saturn sank into oblivion except in day names 
(CAfistiflfiily, pp, lOS-1091, and at St. Peter's at 
Rome, where the death of Saturn is celebrated 
on Thursday and his resurrection on his own 
sacred day, Saturday, exactly as the death and 
resBurection of Jesus is celebrated at the same 
season on Good Friday and Easter Sunday. 
{See this treated more fully in my Cfcrisfianfiy, 
p> 333.1 

Friday, which was Freia's or Venus’s day, 
the sexually Free day (Frel tag, in German); 
and a day of feasting and " merrimeni" 
(hag) was turned into the day of the death of 
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Jesug or tho sua—a day of gloom and mourn¬ 
ing, Of, amongst' the common people, froto a 
lucky to an unlucky day. 

Saturn’s day of rteufrcction, held at one time 
by all the world of Europe and Asia aa the 
Holy day, day rest, " Father-of-the-Godfi’ ” 
day. was superseded by the sun’s resurrection 
day. the day of Kurios, the sun, as given in 
the New Testament, the heavenly father of 
Jesus. 

i have entered into the proofs of this at some 
length in my larger book, but the striking 
point is that we have no clear record of this- 
change, except the Roman decree to rest from 
all work on the day of the '* invincible buo.” 
Of the cause of the greatest revolution in 
names and ceremonies ever carried out in the 
world of religion, history contains no mention. 
The sweeping away not only of the native 
religions of sun worship, tree worship, etc., 
but the universally cstabHfihed Saturn worship, 
founded on the great ayatem of astronomy of 
Babylon, is silently effected, and replaced by 
an entirely new conception, without any 
serious explanation as to who did it, or why 
it was done- Can we wonder that the sacred 
record is obscure, when of the world's greatest 
revolution we have complete silence? Ccr- 
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talnly th^ path was rendered more easy by the 
faci^hat the Scythians (Skuthians) had made 
a howl in 6 waatc of Babylon and Nineveh i 
once teeming lands, whose kings were over¬ 
lords of the Fast, while the Romans had 
mastered not only Mcaopotamia, but Persia, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and Europe also, and so 
there rematned no independent nation strong 
enough to proteat. Another reason may have 
been because to the great majority there was 
no great change, except on the sacred day. 
They were all sun worshipperB in one form or 
another, and St- Augustine was able to say 
quite truly “ The same thing which is now 
called the Christian religion existed among 
the ancients. They have begun to call 
' Christian ' the true religion, which existed 
before;’* and Justin Martyr and many other 
" fathers ’* said the siame thing. For instance, 
FauKtofi, about 400 A.n., wrote to Augustine : — 
•' You have but substituted your Agapae for the 
sacrihees of the pagans, for their Idols your 
martyrs, whom you serve with the same 
honours. You celebrate the solemnities of the 
Gentiles their Kalends and Solstices, and as to 
their customs, those you have retained without 
any alteration and nothing distinguishes you 
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from tJi€ pagans except that you hold yogr 
asftcmbJtes apart from them.'' * c 
li waa merely a change in the member 
of the heavenly host, from a dim distant 
star to the more natural and obvious ruler 
of the untver?^. the life-giving sun, so uni¬ 
versally worshipped from Japan and China 
to the Western shores of Europe. But to 
the Jews it was something much more 
revolutionary. They never had a sun god. 
They stuck to their tribal Baal, love, and 
to their phalHc celebrations; and this new 
religion was intended to displace both. 
We have seen how extensively they em¬ 
ployed symbolism in their sacred writings 
from their sword and sheath of Genesis to their 
Rock that begat thee," which they anointed, 
and to their sacred combination of female ark 
and male rod of God; and we shall now see the 
continued use of (heir old symbolism, copied 
by (he authors of the new dispensation. 

As the creation in Genesis was ushered in by 
a symbolic phrase meaning man and woman, 
but iadicatlng much more, so the new- dts- 
pcQsatioR in Matthew begins with a symbolical 
name which also indicates more than a mere 
name. Wc must remember, as the Encycto- 
p<pMa Bibtica stoten (col. 3271);—" Each of 
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ilic matir names of peftons in the Bible must, 
of course' ori/tinally have had some Bpeeifll 
tiicanlni;" and at col. 3275. " a considerable 
number of names in the Old Testament must 
he regarded as ftctirious,” "some of these per¬ 
sonages had no existence." The tong lists of 
names, pronounced by thc\ Encydopadia 
Bibliea aa ** artificial," given as' the ancestry of 
Jesus in Matthew i. (and differently in J-ulte 
ili.), end with " and Jacob begat Joseph, the 
husband of Mary." The finsi Joseph, also a son 
of Jacob, became a sort of god in Egypt. These 
are the only two Josephs in the Bible of any 
'ConscQuence; the Joseph of Arimathea is ^ 
weak echo of the more important Joseph—as 
Ttas Barnabus, " atso called Joseph.'* These 
Tweak eefapes of Important events or names in¬ 
variably occur in Holy Writ—Abraham and 
Isaac, for mstance—and they show the artifi¬ 
ciality of the priests’ composition. 

As the name Josopb is utterly unknown 
before the son of Jacob " the first," it was 
undoubtedly a symbolical name created by the 
scribe lor a purpose, and we find several defi¬ 
nitions of the name. These definitions 
describe him in symbolical language exactly as 
he is described in the apparently historical 
method: for instance, in his elevation by the 
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Phar:)oh; and wc find thf^ aame definition is 
contained in the name 1r«elt. Ifn (act, we‘find 
no other name surrounded with such a wcaJth 
oi god-symboliBin. He la evidently of very 
great importance to the Ecribe, as be in finally 
enthroned in a seven-fold symbolism, as do* 
tailed in my GeW of the Hebretp Bihh. Let 
us consider this symbolism. The Envydo* 
p(cdia'Biblica tells us that “ many names of 
persons in the Bible must, of course, originally 
have had some special meaning," so they were 
composed for a purpose. Joseph’s name is 
such a one. It is !0 Sepb (as all our J’s should 
be T’s or Y’s). fO is the ring and dagger with 
which Yima created all life, the male and 
female symbols, and Seph means serpent; so 
we have the complete creative or god group; 
in fact, an epitome of the Garden of Eden 
cre.Ttion of life story—man and woman in the 
presence of sexual passion. The lO of Joseph 
is identical with IhOh of Jehov.ih, the H's 
being silent, so that Joseph is equivalent In the 
symbolic sense with Jehovah, and is thus a god. 
Then his apparently human history. When 
the Pharaoh was struck with Joseph's good 
advice about storing the corn, he cried "can wc 
find such a one as this, a man in whom is the 
spirit of God?'* This spirit of god, Ruach 
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Elohim—the mother or breath of the fioib— 
w 2 s\he who In Genesis i. brbotied upon the 
waters and brought forth life (sec my Aetfeii 
Stories of CTcnfion). The name had origin¬ 
ally no vowels, and was RK or RCh, or with 
(he addition of the prosthetic A, Ark, from 
winch came all life under Ntfah, It was the 
Ark in which the god dwelt, wftkh could caviae 
death or produce life, and latterly it 
the Virgin Mary, " tabernacle of God," " in 
whom dwells the god-head bodily," aa the 
Church says. So Pharaoh, who claimed to be 
a god himself, declared that Joseph was also 
imbued with the creative power or essentials of 
a god. But, further, he said i " Thou shall be 
over my house, and according to thy word shall 
all my people he ruled." " see I have set thee 
over ali the land of Eg>’rt,'^ " and Pharaoh 
took o£E his ring from his hand and put it upon 
Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him tn silken vest- 
menis, and. put a gold chain about his neck, 
and made him ride in his second chariot, and 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph I am Pharaoh (the 
God), and without thee shall no man lift up 
his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt.” 

All the Pharoahs were gods, and as this 
Pharaoh declared that Joseph had the creative 
power of a god, and invested him wdth all the 
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insignia and powers of his own god-head, he 
thus raised Joseptf to the position of an “ addi¬ 
tional ” god in Egypt. 

When the Ale-im harkened to Rachel’s 
prayer and gave her a child, she called his 
name Joseph (Grenesis xxx., 24), and we are 
Informed in th(; margin that this means 
■“ added ” or the “ additional one.” But one 
may ask the “ additional ” what? The Rabbis 
leave us in no doubt. When Jacob was old 
he held a curious cursing and blessing scene 
with his sons, and he described Joseph 
(Genesis xlix., 22) as " a fruitful bough by a 
wefi.” We have seen at p. 152, Part I., of my 
book. The Gods of the Hebrew Bible, that the 
universal phallic symbol for a god beloved in 
the East is this very phrase—" a tree or bough ” 
(male) “ by a well ” (female) (pp. 254, 255), so 
here his father announces that Joseph has the 
divine power of twin-sexed creation, or is in 
truth a god {Encyclopcedia Biblica, col. 2050). 
Combining this with his mother’s rendering of 
his name in Genesis xxx., 24, we have him de¬ 
scribed as the additional god—a position 
assigned to him by Pharaoh also. 

Then, as Dr. Sayce reminds us, Joseph’s 
name in Egyptian was Osarseph, that is, the 
god-name of Egypt, Osar (which the Greek 
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writers corrupted into Osiris) and Seph. 
Osar is^clearly O, the female ring, and the 
male Sar, Sur. or Tsur, the Rock that begat 
thee ” of Scripture—again the creative com¬ 
bination, coupled with Seph, or serpent, em¬ 
blematical of sexual passioi^, whose urgence 
leads to the creative act, again an epitome of 
the Eden story. Joseph’s bAthren say to him 
“ for thou art even as Pharaoh.” We have 
altogether seven different symbolical pro¬ 
nouncements that the Old Testament Joseph 
is the extra or additional god, a good definition 
of the position of the New Testament Joseph, 
“ the husband of Mary, of whom was Ijprn 
Jesus ” (see my Gods of the Hebrew Bible). 

But nearly every statement in the Bible is 
contradicted in some form, so I often feel that 
it is a book specially written to lead to inter¬ 
minable discussion, from which no issue can be 
determined by the quotation of a firm uncon¬ 
tradicted text, and this is the case with Joseph’s 
name. He is made by a distortion of the 
original text to make a semi-denial of his god- 
hood by asking his brethren, “ Am I in the 
place of the Gods?” But the whole phrase 
reads, “ Fear not, because in the place of the 
Gods I,” which would be read in English, 
“ Fear not, because I am in the place of the 
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Aods.** But wme cdht^r has added the iatcr- 
rotative H, or Hebrew Hei, and the senrcncc 
becomes nonseiiEC, as in Uie phraae. ** Pear 
i]ot> because ana T in the place of the gods?” 
the word *' because ” contradicts the mterro* 
gative sense. Hi any cose the phrase shows 
that it had bee^ alleged or taken for granted 
that he Tcia^ In ihe place of the gods, and that 
is all that is required as an esoteric direction 
to the priest. 

That Joseph was a god is upheld by the 
Encyctopiffdia Bihlica, w^bich holds that all the 
Patriarchs of Israel were originally gods and 
nfythical (see cols. Z5S2, 3320, and 3275}. We 
have, therefore, the pronouncement that 
Joseph lA'as the " additional god ” seven times 
repeated. What better definition can one have 
of ** Joseph, the husband of Msr}’, of whom was 
born Jesus,” of Matthew i., 16? He had 
another father, because we are told that 
" when Mary was espoused to Joseph, before 
they came together, she was found with child 
by the Holy Ghost” (Matthew L. 18), so 
Joseph was the additional father of a god or 
simply the additional god. So we find the 
Jacob and Joseph of the Oid Testament, 
carried tlimugh with all their Eymbolism right 
into the very Arcanum of Christian dogma. 
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But much more symbolism rniturs ioto the 
Nftw Testatncut. Jeaua is* no longer to be 
tailed the Messiah, but the Christ. One 
mould think that he would be called the Chn&t 
alone, but the name Jesus is retained for the 
important reason stated oelow. As for 
Mewiah, that i« the one name in the New 
Testament which .is built on 'the old IhOh or 
lah myth, as Mesa lah " simply means *' son 
of Ish," the universally used contraction of 
Jehovah or feovah into lah, which is used 
hundreds of times, forming a part of many 
names in the Old Testament, and which we 
ought to pronounce Yah, not Eye-ah, as wf do 
in such names as Nchtmiah or Ohadiah. or in 
the word in quBstion itself, Messiah, whleli 
should be pronounced Mess-yah. But Yahweh 
or Iov£ was an obsolete god, and the con¬ 
nection must be cut, so Jesus was called 
the Christ or Christos the Greek form of 
the Hindoo Christna in place of the Messiah. 
So lab. or IhOh, or Jehovah, entirely dis¬ 
appears, and when Jesus calls on a god 
it is not love, his father, to whom he 
appeals, but to AI or Eli or Eloi, the 
singular of Elohim, the earliest Hebrew band 
of gods, and a universal god common to ail 
Asia, So the New Testament was written by 
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no Jew, but under the direction of diplomatists 
using god name^ to placate both Eastern ^and 
Western nations. The Jews clung to the.'r 
doubled-sexed IhOh. The word Christ is 
said to mean anointed, and this would 
identify Jesus <with pillars, such as Jacob 
anointed—to which he is indeed related—but 
I lean to the op;.nion that the adoption of the 
name Christ or Christos was to show the close 
relationship of the new cult to that of Christna, 
the Hindu Buddha, on the tales of.whose 
birth, life, and miracles, death, and resurrec¬ 
tion, widely current in Asia, the history of 
Jef’us was closely modelled. I think that the 
other name, Jesus, was chosen because the 
great Druidical sun god of Europe was Hesus 
or lesus, the mighty, and by the use of these 
two names the Romans hoped to establish a 
universal religion, which would be acceptable 
to the people of both their European and 
Asiatic dominions. We have only indirect 
evidence of the cause of the adoption of Chris¬ 
tianity by the Romans as their official religion. 
The dream of a universal religion was always 
present in the thoughts of great conquerors. 
We find Isaiah had as his highest aim the estab¬ 
lishment of a true religion for the whole earth 
{Encyclop<edia Biblica, 4402; Isaiah xlii., 1-4). 
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But we saw that all oVer the world there were 

two'cult^one. that of the 
v^hich was indeed the sole rehg.on o ^he 
common Hebrew people; and the other jas 
sun worship, generally only the official rehg.on 
of the priests, and not much apprec.ated by 
the people. We saw the attempt of a scribe 
to introduce sun worship by the t^erna 
idea, relating the story of the death apd 
birth of the sun; but the attempt 
to fail'ure. The other popular event m sun 
worship, the crossing-over, h^d been a op 
under the name passover as a tribal celebr 
of the mythical defeat of one of the world s 
greatest nations by a band of leprous slaves by 
the help of the rod or phallus of love, 
second attempt was embodied in the legen o 
Jonah, with his forty hours in t^ belly of der 
Ketos. “ Out of the belly of Hell cried I. 
Now came a third introduction of sun worship 
under Roman auspices, which was finally com¬ 
pletely successful-at least so far as its mono¬ 
polising the activities of the pnesthoo o 
Europe was concerned, as, even in ris i 
England, .here are only about 10 per cent, ol 
the population actively prolessin4 ChristtaniW- 
It failed in Asia. But what came of the 
Hebrew phallism? 
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We know that the m'ost popular form of 
phallic worship was the erection of a stone, and 
showing its phallic, or creative, or god-like 
activity (they are all the same) by causing it 
to run with oil or somma, and that this stone 
was the " Rock tHat begat thee ” and a “ living 
god, as it “ hea^rd all the words ” addressed 
to it. Jacob call^ the column he anointed the 

El, god of Israel ” (Genesis xxxiii., 20; 
Encyclopasdia Biblica, 3325). 

Jesus has a disciple, or apostle, who'seems^ 
to be very nearly his equal, as they constantly 
argue together, and Jesus seems to be anxious 
to '?)ropitiate this apostle and to be assured 
that he loves him and will support him. This 
disciple or apostle is Simon Peter. When we 
look in the list of the children of Israel for 
Simon (or Simeon, the same), we find his name 
IS interpreted “ the hearing one,” and we are 
told most emphatically that Peter or Petros is 
a rock, in fact, the rock on which Jesus 
would found his Church. He is also called 
Cephas, a “stone.” Such Peters, Rocks, 
Pillars, or erected Stones, were anointed, as in 
Genesis .xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14, Exodus xl. 10, etc. 
The Hebrew word for the sacred oil employed 
to show the true nature of the erected Pillars 
IS Semen, a word which also means “ fertility 
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-in Utifi, “ a«cd.” 'The use of (his word Indl- 
cat's an identical source Eoi-the Roman and 
Hebrew ideas o( flnointlnA stones with a litc- 
^Ivinfi fluid, forming Living Gods. Simon 
may be a corrupted form of Semen, as Simon 
is pronounced Seemoo in ail other languages, 
so that Simon Peter may be the “ Fertilising 
Rock.” identical with the ” "Rock that begot 
thee '■ of Deuteronomy Jcnii. 18, flfi well as the 
■* Hearing Rock.” Such double derivations 
are very common in religious literature, and 
often include a phallic as well as an ecclesiastical 
trend. Thus Simon Peter is the stone, or 
rock, that hears, or the anointed ph^Iic 
pillar which ” heard ” (Joshua a*iv.. 36): 
60 we have the symbolical announcement 
that, although a sun god was to take the place 
universally of the crowd of Joves, Baals. 
Chemoshes. Molcchs. Marduks, Hammans, 
and others, who were phalUc gods and de- 
raamlcd the slaughter o£ man and beast (thet 
is, a hand of cruet bloodthirsty gods), and their 
places to be taken by an entirely beneficent 
single universal god, who was man’s friend and 
not his implacable etiemy, yet the joyful old 
celebrations of the Spring and Autumn, when 
the priests and the temple prostUutes led off in 
the fnerry ” enjoyment of the '* saeri- 
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fice/' were stiJI to cominiie. In the New 
Testdinent splits rthe powers o| the goil iLto 
two» becausci alchouih Jesus is clearly the 
principal ^od, end ahslJ jud^e the " quick ” 
and the dead (he was supposed to be foiniJ to 
return duriiij;^ thd tifetime or " quickness " of 
those then listening to him), yet Peter was to 
have the power/of deciding who was to be 
admitted to heaven and who was to be kept 
out, and hence was a judge quite equal to 
Jesus and quite as powerful a god. " And [ 
say unto thee. That thou art Peter [petros, a 
rock], and upon this rock will I build my 
chutch : and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it [a crypti<^ saying bo beloved of reti- 
gioniBtsJ. And 1 will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be locnted in heaven." This is 
exactly parallel to Pharaoh's speech to Joseph 
when he makca Joseph the additional god." 
Joseph was to have complete power over his 
" house." The passage served two great pur¬ 
poses : it gave the phailic priests full liberty to 
go on with their " rock " practices—as they 
did, and so pleased the people and drew their 
revenues from prostitution. It gave the 
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earthly head oi the'church ^ 

o^t the memhcre; in fact, created a Fopu. 

which served the purposes of 
lords. It was the louadation of the R^an 
Lheme of governiiicnt: " liive the people 
aoythmg they like, absorb a^l pafian r)t«. bu 
concentrate the ultimate power at Rome in on 

^'Thfvrshown in my larfier^book 
tianity officially adopted mry pa£an 

.tailing d livini -hearer "in ‘Je form oi a 
confessional priest, instead of the dead rock 
to which they formerly paid their vows, 
authorlBcd the custom, already much 
□I personal confession to a man-the moat 
powerful engine of .he Church. Peter . 
Simon Bar-Jona. The Hebrc^ adopted lh« 
word as the masculine of Yon. or lol6 of ^e 
Greeks, the female organ; so Jona 
was the phallus, and Peter, as BarJona, he 
aon of Jona. continues the worship of the 
upright thing. “ rod of god which swells or 

extends itself/' "^‘1?"%!! "Ti 

time addressed their prayers. So Peter i 
■' the rock that begat thee," the phalliis. w>n 
of the phallus, just as “ Asher bani-pa was 
■■ phallus, son of phallus/' And so phallism 
was divorced from the titles of the primary or 
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Sun-god and fixed on a demi-god or earthly 
representative ot the heavenly god, who '3vas 
thus purged of the gross sex worship. This 
became the function of the earthly Church. 
(See pp. 309-314, Vol. I., Gods of th 9 Hebrew 
Bible.) 

The New Testament, besides establishing 
sun worship, ia a priestly homily on the 
struggle between the new ofilicial religion and 
the old. We find Jesus a little afraid of the 
stone god, Peter or Cephas, and ^always 
praising and propitiating him. Jesus has a 
“ beloved apostle ” on whose bosom he leans, 
but that is not Peter; yet he repeatedly asks 
Peter if he loves him. At the very end of 
John’s Gospel (a “ composed ” book, written 
as the priests’ manual or vade mecum), Jesus 
repeatedly asks “ Simon Bar-Jona (or son of 
the Rock) lovest thou me?” But the actual 
victory of the sun over the phallus is in the 
scene where Peter denies that Jesus is really 
the new god, and the incident is told, which 
seems so ridiculous in a serious history of 
death, that of the cock crowing. The cock is 
not a phallic emblem. It is invariably called 
the solar cock ” in India, Japan, and all over 
the East, although it was used as a symbol of 
both sun and phallus, as were many symbols. 
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because .he sun audnhe phaUu ^ 

essential the continuance Ql life. But, like 

,he peacock, it is the sun’s special symbol 
greeting the rising sun every morning, an 
when the cock crew (signal ol victoij) 
symbolical Peter had cause to^o 
bitterly, because it meant that the battle had 
been won for the sun, and the.Np®an of victory 
had been sung by the sun's representative; and 
Peter was for ever dethroned from the firs 
positiem. - This placed the two symbolical 
religions in their true order, as the sun m 
heaven is the universal saviour and upholder 
of life, for without the sun no life is possiWe, 
while the phallus on earth is as necessary for 
the reproduction and continuation of life, and 
it rules on earth. So the solar cock is placed 
on the top of the phallic spire in our church 
architecture. Spire means the phallus, as it is 
identical with spar and spear which is a uni¬ 
versal phallic emblem carried by Minerva to 
show her double-sex. In the priests miracle 
play Peter is made to weep, not with pity, but 
with chagrin at defeat, hence bitterly. 
Peter, the “ rock that begat thee." was compen¬ 
sated for his deposition from the first place by 
having all power on earth of controlling the 
entry into heaven given to him. Jesus was to 
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judge in heaven, and was not of much account 
in earthly affairs,''which were left to Peter ^r 
his representative, the Pope. But in the 
meantime it was a triumph for Phallism on 
earth, and we find the male and female 

saints ” of the early Christians, to increase 
their religious ot, Petrine zeal, lay together 
promiscuously in the temples, churches, or 
tabernacles all night, as the “ rock ” was now 
to rule on earth, and no fees to be paid to 
priests. 

As this book deals with the crucifixion, I 
cannot here enter on the phallic side repre¬ 
sented by Peter and Paul, which I have treated 
in my Gods of the Hebrew Bible. But we 
must notice that Peter got the Phallic name 
after being adopted as an apostle. He was 
Simon before, but at once becomes the “ rock 
that begat thee,*’ " the phallus,’* when 
adopted as one of the chief actors in the priests’ 
drama. Paul likewise had a name beginning 
with S, changed to P (like Peter) on conver¬ 
sion, when a bright light (the sun) struck him 
down and cried, “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?” He was then an enemy of solar 
worship. But on acknowledging the Sun, 
Jesus, as the heavenly ruler (as the sun is), he 
is at once adopted and actually called Paul, 
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another form of the word 
phallus, and sent to carry the new t,dings to 
the Gentile*. We find Peter, who reprwents 
the *piTit of the nation ruled hy circumcision, 
the HebrewB. and Paul, representing the ont- 
side uncircumcised nations, irad an eroi.e dis^ 
niiie as to the circumcision,—whether the arti¬ 
ficially naked phallus was csse;\tiitl to adoption 
into the new church* The priestly tale 
makes Paul win. and we hear little more of 
Peter itniThis circumcision, and the new reU- 
gion was now* acceptable to all nations. The 
two representatives of Pala have names begin¬ 
ning with P, and both mean the phallus. Then 
the rest of the Acts of Apostles, and the vanoua 
epistles, are a record of the triumph of phal- 
ism. comhined. of course, with tlie usual 
hortatory and hair-splitting *' theological dis¬ 
cussion, which constitute an important p^t ol 
all religious literature, from the sacred ^ok# 
of the East. Semitic and Mohammedan Bihlea. 
down to Joe Smith's Mormon Bible. 

Paul, now the representative of the free 
exercise of phallism, as shown by his being 
called Mercury (the phallic god par excellence) 
and by the Serpent Miracle on the island (the 
serpent was friendly), and by visiting and en¬ 
couraging all the great centres of religions 
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prostitution, Pitphus, Per^, PeseinuB, Pnm- 
philia, Ephesus, Corinth, Cuppa dona—up te 
the preponderance of P's—where as many as 
a thousand prostitutes, (nuns or fish, represen' 
ratives of Venus), were kept at a single temple, 
and travelling 5r the good ship “ Castor and 
Pallux" — a phallic citiblem so gross that the 
author of Idoiomanh says he would rather not 
state what it means—the whole new dispen- 
sation'is an allegorical talc of the triumph of 
phallism, combining it, of course* with 
“ spiritual food/* The Epistle to the Hebrews 
excuses, to these purely phallic worshippers, 
the Jews, the introduction of a sun god, by 
saying that Jesus does not differ from Mekhi- 
-aidek, an old Canaanite sun god of their early 
history, a statement seven times repeated in a 
special Epistle to the Hebrews, However, as 
I deal with this in another book—TAc Gods of 
the Hebrew Sible—1 must return to our theme 
here, the Crucifixion, 

The first glimpse we get of a formal Hebrew 
religion is the adoption by Moses of the 
Egyptian ark idea, with its contents, the rod 
of god and two stones, and their first tribal god 
10 for lov^), pilbr and circle, mate and 
female, identtcaJ with Osar (Osiris), O the 
circle, and sar, the piJIar : or with Phara-O or 
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Phab-O, pillar and circle ajiain» all Egyptian 
■cOAceptidns; 60 the basic idea^Iit the new Chris- 
tian religion again came from Egypt, the 
human family idea of Osiris, or Scrapts, Isis and 
Horus, and the denth and resurrection of the 
male god, an idea, how ever,'which was com¬ 
mon to many nations. But no true Hebrew 
would have anything to do vpth a Queen of 
Heaven, so there was a sharp division between 
the true Hebrews and those who wrote the 
uoiirely ilpw postscript tacked on to their old 
love Bcriptuies. But it is evidence of their 
degraded and isolated condition that such a 
change was not made long before, because 
they were surrounded on all sides with nations 
worshipping the sun as saviour, when " passed 
over,'' " crossed over," or as a " crucified " 
saviour; and with a mother of god with a babe 
in her arms, esactly the same as our modem 
Virgin Mary. India, Babylonia, Nineveh, 
Syria to the East, the Hittites to the North, 
Greece to the North-West, and Egypt to the 
South and West, all had their divine Madon¬ 
nas, My Lady, or Beitis. 

In India the eight divine mothers of the 
Tantras had each a child in her tap, and are 
the exact counterparts of the Virgin and child 
of to-day. So was Uma, Maya. Sakti, Mylitta, 
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Miriam, Morwen, Juno, Venus, Aphrodite, 
Cybele, Ceres, ^ve. Terra, Freia, and the/lost 
of Queens of Heaven or earth goddesses exist¬ 
ing everywhere, and worshipped universally 
except by the Hebrews. Even the Hebrews 
had a lingering regard for her worship, and 
petitioned to be allowed to worship her, as 
they had never^been so fortunate as when they 
“ poured out libations to the Queen of 
Heaven ” (see Jeremiah xiv., 15-19). But 
this could not be permitted. Woman was 
the origin of all evil to the Hebrews, as she is 
still to some modern philosophers, as witness 
Signor Marinetti; and so they kept their 
malevolent fire-breathing love without any 
consort in his smoking heaven (see 2nd Samuel 
xxii., 9; Psalm xviii., 8; Revelation xv., 8). 

I have given in my Christianity a short 
account of the history of the Bible, especially 
of the Old Testament, which suffered much 
from destruction and editing, but which, in 
spite of that, seems, when its symbolism is clear, 
to give us a really authentic picture of the 
Hebrew ideas of these early times, as they so 
completely agree with those of races in a 
similar state of savagery at the present day. 

The records of the Old Testament are alive 
with savage human documents of war, pillage. 
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murder, ihetl, and tbe’whole gamut of human 
passion is played upon; but inxhe Testa* 
ment there is not (he faintest semblanre to real 
history or real human beings Sn the whole 
account, it is a miracle play siafied with the 
necessary actors only; and acteB in a dim bghi, 
where the noon-day sun of fact, bifitory, and 
reason never enters. The fity^e is absolute y 
the contrary of that of the Old Testament, but 
the wHiers carry out the true Hebrew method 
and bring tSieir gods down to earth as men and 
women, to act their parts clothed with human 
flesh and blood. Hence, although not written 
by Jews. St copied admirably ihcir view of hdw 
religion can best be brought wSthin the intelli¬ 
gence of common people, and how their in¬ 
terest can be most strongly awakened. 

The religion taught by the Crucifixion in the 
New Testament comes from three distinct 
sources. 

Ab I have sh^?wiii that the actual material 
facts in the life of Jesus are copied verbatim 
from the probably mythical life of the Hindu 
Saviour, Christna, white his teaching is that 
of the last Hindu Buddha, Gotama, and the 
Chinese Confucius, both real personages, so 
that the first or main souree of the New Testa¬ 
ment was Indian. But as these beliefs had 
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spread over all Northern*Asia, they are called 
by Drews the floating myths of Asia. 

But in one particular the Christian statement 
differs from all the others. Fishes are intro¬ 
duced in many miracles, and, as I show in 
Christianity, it was because, at the time of 
Jesus, the sun was leaving, or had recently left 
the constellatiot^of the Lamb, Aries, and was 
entering Pisces, and a new “ sign ” was re¬ 
quired." This happened when the old Hebraic 
religion, as well as the Greek and Rtrman reli¬ 
gions, were becoming discredited, and it gave 
the chance for the Roman world ovef-lords to 
intfoduce their sun religion under the sign of 
Pisces. 

In Luke xi., 29 (also in Matthew and Mark), 
Jesus is made to say, “ They seek a sign, and 
there shall no sign be given it, but the sign of 
Jonas the prophet ”—the sign of the Fish 
Pisces—so Jesus is made to tell them that he 
was going to enact like Jonah, the death and 
resurrection of the sun in the new Spring 
“ house.” 

As the Greeks were sun worshippers, and 
the New Testament was written in Greek, the 
writers were quite conversant with the best 
method of introducing the more enlightened 
cult. They took the chance to introduce a 
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mystic quotatioii from the Greek 

■■ fThilosopher,” Plato, in the be4innin| of 
John’s Gospel, to Hpiritualise the astronomical 
cult. 

The second source of the new religion came 
dlrectJy from Egypt, allhoJgh it was also 
common to all Asia. The Queen of Heaven 
and her babe, symbolising the^rowning glory 
of womanhood/which was the delight,of the 
Egyptian religion and the bgis-notre of the 
Hebrcv7,^as embodied in the Virgin Mary, 
directly copied from the Isis of Egypt and her 
babe; in fact, all (he statues first introduced 
into Europe representing Mary and her blbe 
Jesus were actual statues of Isis and the Horns 
imported from Egypt. The Encycfopiedia 
Biblica gays that Hur, who along with Aaron 
held up the hands of Moses, in Esodus xviL, 
10.12, was probably this Horns—the usual way 
of the Hebrews of reducing great nations’ gods 
to Hebrew men. The third source, the crucified 
sun saviour, came from Northerly Asiatic 
nations. The Egyptians had no real cult of a 
saviour crossing over (or being crucified) 
derived from the sun, as they had no great 
suSering Iront winter. The idea belonged to 
nations which sufiered from severe winters. 
The mother and babe and the crucified saviour 
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had become common to nearly aU Asiatic 
religions, and under the Ptolemies the feli- 
gious books of all these nations were collected 
at Alexandria. Hence any Alexandrian scribe, 
having been trained in transcribing all these 
religions for the Ptolemaic libraries at Alexan¬ 
dria, would be able to compose the Gospels. 
The actual nanje of Mary was copied from the 
Hindu virgin, Maya, so in this way the two 
great nations, India and Egypt^w^e pro¬ 
pitiated. The whole New TesWment de¬ 
pended for its authority on the existing tradi¬ 
tions of the Hebrew Bible. It is quite 
impossible to formulate an entirely new reli¬ 
gion and foist it on a people. The document 
must be very old and must contain revelations 
made by a god in the dim antiquity, such as 
could not be made “ now;” and it must be 
coloured by references to the ” gods of our 
fathers.” It may be answered that Mahommed 
and Joseph Smith made new Bibles. But they 
founded their revelations and exhortations on 
the old Hebrew basis, and only claimed, as 
does the New Testament, that they had a par¬ 
ticular message from the same god as already 
existed in a miraculously revealed form. 

The outstanding literary trait of the Hebrew 
race was in bringing down all heavenly gods or 
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herouE tij the earth and incorpurating them 
wirh the Hebrew clan, fio to make them 
personally interesting. Even the Ale-im, 
Jove, and Al Shadal all came down ami con* 
ducted loitg tiiscusslons with the Hebrew 
prophets, and " walked in the garden in the 
cool of the evening," and even compbined of 
having to walk abon* in a ter> to follow the 
children of Israel in their wanderings (Ut 
ChronicJjaMfvli., 5). 

The composers of the New Testament at 
once couple up the Old Testament with the 
New Testament by the names Jacob 
Joseph, both of which arc god names (see 
Encyelop^Jidia cal. 3320). Jacob was 

so called because when Esau was coming out 
of the Womb (they were twins) he seized him 
by the " Heelwe remember “ thou shall 
bruise his heel." in Eden fGeneiis iit.. 15). 
heel being a well-known euphemism for 
phallus; and so he was called lacob or. as the 
Eneyclopiedia ififtfi'cu tells os (col. 2306), 
Jacoh-el, or rather lacob-el, the " lieel god. 
the god of the phallus- 
Joseph, we have already seen, was the 
** ring and dagger god." but also an addi¬ 
tional god." So here wc see the building up 
«f a god-anceutry for Jesus, just as the Rom^n 
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Catholic Church is doiii£ at present fgr Mary. 

The pure Hebrev phallism is thus carried 
into the New Teeument. But, further, the 
writers bring all the heavenly actors down to 
earth, and mat* them quite homely, Fveti 
Jesus is the son of n carpCTitcr, and his family 
well known to all the neighbours. Carpenter 
means also Maker or Creator. 

The^ay of far-off Olympic gods was over; 
people wanted a god Hko that dcFfvihcd by 
Dr. Budge. " Man always has fashioned his 
gods in his own Image, and he has alw^ays given 
to his gods wives and offspring." The Hebrew 
god, with bis son and earthly wife. .mGwered 
to tins spcelfieatlon. and there w^as no other 
religion with such an intensely human yet 
eternal god, or which the new sun cult of 
Christianity could he founded. 

There is a preponderance of opinion that llie 
new cult matured in Alejcandria, but we must 
not forget that quite outside Hebraism there 
had been growing up a number of sects who 
held religious opinions almost indistinguish¬ 
able from Christianity. They were extremely 
numerous, although iu some cases the same 
sect may appear under more than one name. 
Among them were the Ebioniies, Essenes, 
Oocetes, Gnostics, Manichcans, Marcionitca, 
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Arians. Cerinthiatie, Eucratitw. Saducees 
Pharisc&s. Saturtni, Mckhitw. Elkaisiies, 
Sabcans, Sameaq». MendaUes. 
botbcans, Meristate. and Gcoistac. Most o 
these sects believed in a Sot. of God 
himself for the people, aadMhcy held all the 
tfentler maxima of Gautama, »o that the final 
form of official Christianity, as forced on 
Europe by Rome, was a cult of slow growth, 
and many elements went to its formafion. ft 
begoirJfmt short simple tractates, and becom- 
ing organised, ended with great councils, 
which declared which tracts were true and 
which falBc, as late as 690 A.u. But the Jews 
remained bitterly hostile, and resented the 
debasement of their ancient and awful god or 
his son to the position of a humble mendicant 
teacher, who was quite unable to establish the 
long-looked-for Jewlfili kingdom, and they 
held that the uncircumcised soul was cut off 
from his people. 

The crucifiition story, which was extremely 
widespread in Asia, wtie a popular combination 
of the two sharply marked sun episodes—fl) 
the death of the old sun and the birth of the 
new. or the death and resurrection of the sun 
at New Year; and <2) of the '‘invincible” 
sun's conquest over the eviU of winter by Us 
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passing over the equator and producing 
summer or paradise, “ the garden in the 
northern half of the world—in short, of the 
solstice and equinox. The Christian cult, and 
indeed most of the others, held the birth festi¬ 
val at the right tiiTie, but omitted the previous 
annual death, so essential to the story and to 
the necessity of ^e new birth or resurrection. 
In fact, they made it the individual birth of a 
saviour‘for all time, appearing on earth to 
make his death and resurrection set^F'uJr the 
salvation of all people, and to lead to a 
heavenly paradise, instead of the annual birth 
of a-saviour, to produce a yearly earthly para¬ 
dise or summer. They told the story of the 
young babe s marvellous escape from death— 
the sun struggling with the cold and storms of 
January, a » dangerous ” child, like Hercules 
and all sun gods—but they carried over the 
death and resurrection to the equinoxial 
crossing-over, and made that glorious crossing- 
over a time of sadness or death, instead of 
what It had always been, a time of intense 
rejoicing for the return of the » Unconquered 

The Christians still retained some rejoicing, 
as Jesus rose from the dead and ascended into 
heaven, and so paid the debt for man’s serpent- 
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caused tall for all time, and all was well in the 
t:nd. 

The Cross was everywhere the most univer¬ 
sally used phallic symHol (see Christianity, pp. 
220 and 238, or Ct)lejiBo),,atid although at 
firel an attempt wan made to divorce sun-wor¬ 
ship from phalUem and produce a higher cull, 
ihiE was found to be impos^ble, as phallism 
wa* the cult of the people; an, after many cen- 
tune3^jtii*:;,two great cults were merged by nail¬ 
ing the Saviour, Son of the Sun. to the phallic 
cross, and producing the well-known Christian 
symbol, the crucitx. ** There is no new ijiing 
in religion,'* says King in hts Cnojiica, and 
the crucifix was an old pagan symbol: so we 
find Minuciu# Felix, in his Octauitis, chapter 
29, about A.D. 211, resista the supposition that 
the sign of the Cross should be considered a 
distinctively Christian symbol, and he says :— 
" As for the adoration of crosses which you 
[pagans] object against us [ChrisUana], I must 
tell you that we neither adore crosses nor 
desire them. You it is, ye pagans-for what 
else arc your ensigns, Hags, and standards but 
crosses gilt and beautifi^cd. Your victorious 
trophies not only represent a simple cross, ^iit 
a cross iDith a ntati on it/' So the Christians 
had not yet adopted the crucifix—thc ejow 
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with a man on it. It was not till the end of 
the seventh century, 692 A.D., that i special 
council held in Constantinople “ in Trullo ” 
(under the dome) decreed that “ instead of a 
lamb standing beside the cross,” as in Jan Van 
Eyck’s picture (Fig. 7), the figure " of a man 
should be substituted.” Even then it was 
some time before^the fashion prevailed of nail¬ 
ing the, man to the cross and forming the 
crucifix, conforming to the old pagan custom. 

Long before the council many womeiT wore 
this pagan symbol, and it was becoming the 
fashion, so the council simply yielded to the 
popular demand. 

There has been a great mixing of creeds, 
feasts, and symbolism in this universal festival 
of the annual salvation of mankind by the sun. 
The word used in Hebrew, Pascha (French, 
Pacques), is purely Babylonian or Chaldee. It 
was used by the Chaldeans in the purely solar 
or astronomic sense of transit. But the 
Hebrews held a joyous festival or " hag ” at 
the Spring Equinox (pp. 138,155), or as near as 
the new moon would permit of, and 
they " danced ” much at it, and called 
the dance Pessah, or Passach, or Pascha 
(the same words by metathesis, as vowels 
are of no consequence, and H and Ch are 
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practically identical, consonants alone must 
guide ds), which is the Babylonian word for 
" transit,” or ” passing,” or “ crossing ” over 
used in an astronomical sense. There has been 
some confusion even by scholars as to the true 
application of these words.* The Babylonians 
were great astronomers, and the Hebrews must 
undoubtedly have heard of^ the Pascha and 
practised it during their captivities both in 
Egypt and Babylon, and they adopted the 
feast’uuiS-eiected its solar meaning. So the 
priests, or oracles like Miriam, skillfully com¬ 
bined the blood fetish described on pp. 294-2% 
with the great spring feast held all over the 
world with pessah or dancing, into a great 
literary effort exhibiting the whole world re¬ 
joicing at the slaying of the Egyptian first-born 
by the Hebrew phallic love, because, as is 
assumed by some eminent scholars, the 
Egyptian Pharaoh—on the promptings of this 
very lov^would not let the Hebrews go into 
the desert to sacrifice their own first-born to 
their blood-thirsty god, so in revenge he killed 
the Egyptian first-born. The writers of the 
New Testament tried to make the new astrono¬ 
mical religion acceptable to the Hebrews by 
making Jesus typical of the Paschal lamb, as 
he was crucified at the equinox, transit, or 
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passovcr, the Eatne date a« lhal of the Purim, 
Circumcision, ■' First Fruit," and' " Uq- 
Icavctmd Bread,” when they sjew the firfit-born 
(Exodus xiii,, 2)-^Jl phailk feasts, and all 
derived from the fcast« of other natton*. That 
they did slay tlieir first-born is shown by 
Eacitiel writing, “For when they had slain 
their children to iheTr idols, then they come 
the same day into my sanctuary to profane it *’ 
(Ezekief rxiit., 39, also xvi., 2!. and sx., 26 and 
31). But the Pajestine Jews were for 

an earthly Mexsiah son of ilieir great Jehovah, 
or lov^a god never mentioned In the New 
Testament—to form a universal kingdom of 
peace where I he lion would Jic down with the 
iamb, with their IhOh ruling over all; so the 
failure of Jesus to establish this, was sufficient 
to cauae a][ true Hebrews to reject the whole 
story. That the establish men r of such a king¬ 
dom was contemplated is clear from Mark x., 
28-30. Mark s gospel is held to be nearest to 
the original form of the Jesus story, and in the 
above passage he promises, like all pretenders 
to an earthly throne, lands and houses an 
hundred fold greater than anything they may 
Jiave sacrificed in becoming his followers, ami 
if was probably for that side of his teaching 
(hai the Romans suppressed him—if he is not 
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entirely mythicaJ or'a mere pen ercaiion. Yet 
ht becinic live Roman Aod and was repudiated 
fay the Hebrews. 'I'bc story was written in 
Greek, and Greece had abandoned »he old 
^tods and was following Plato into a 
" spiritual *’ or myeitc rc^idn. John’s Gospel 
begins with a Quotation front Plato ahoui the 
Lo^os, and the Greeks called Hermes the 
I.o^os or word. TJie Hermes of the Hebrews 
was Basar, which was circitmclscd and called 
FlcfihT^inillly became the Gospel, God s spell 
or miracle worker, as was the rod of god in the 
hand of Moses, and again “ made rtcsli for us 
fJolm i., 14), This abominable systelti of 
subtle verbal and ’’spiritual ” word spinning 
was due to the Greek ethics so much revered 
by sonic modern writers who have been quite 
uninfluenced by the demand for facts when dis¬ 
cussing even spiritual *’ logochamy. 

And John’s is a truly “ spiritual " gospel as 
it twice loudly trumpets Jesus’ iSrsf miracle, 
that of making wine, which “ manifested forth 
his glory " (John ii., 3-11, and 1v,, 46). Here, 
as at all important epochs in the Bililc, there 
is a change from fummlne to masculine. 
Water is woman, and wine is man or mascu¬ 
line force, and changing water to wine is sym¬ 
bolically identical with tfiat of Luz to Bethel 
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(also twice repeated), or Jlcob to Israel, in the 
Old Tcstanicnt, aisd Saul to Paul in the Nerr. 
This was done to wean minor nations from the 
worship of the female, yotiL or horse-shoe 
cult. Queen of Heaven or Sakti worship, 
under which the 'Hebrews declared they had 
their only happy epoch (Jeremiah jdiv., lS-19), 
Mubrew sun wo^htp was an intensely maacu- 
Mne cult, as are Hebraism and Christianity. 
But the Sun is universaily the Wine-maker 
and all the sun 4<)d£ arc 4ods of wineTfecause 
good wine depends on a sunny summer. Sun 
gods are Wine gods, and wine-god is a com¬ 
mon'' name in Christian countries, Weingoit 
and its varianis among the Teutons, and 
Dieuvin, Vindieu, etc., among the Latins, 
with many corrupted forms. Divine, Duveen, 
Vendee, etc. All sua gods arc also "True 
Vines,’* as was Jesus. 

When it came to death and resurrection 
Greece had much more interest in Earth god¬ 
desses, like Persephone, the "destroyer of 
dcatfi,” whose resurrection or release from 
Sheol or Hell took place in Spring at the 
Equinox, which was the true New Year of 
Greece and Persia, as it was in Britain and 
other druidical countries. In fact, it remains 
the New Year's Day of Persia up till now, as it 
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shown by the diplomatic new year receptions 
held at Persian Legations on this date all over 
the civiUsed world. We know that Persian in¬ 
fluence was supreme in Palestine before the 
Greeks and Romans, so we have a New Year 
(or Christmas, they are the same) associate 
with resurrection at the Equinox, ^^en Jesus is 
supposed to have risen from the dead. Th 

the Equinoxial spring feasf^ was everywhere 
phallic is shown by the Hebrew Hags held a 
that 43^e-.»and by the Erection of the Dad or 
Fath^the Phallus, in Egypt in the month of 
Chirk, our March (see my ChnsUamty, p. ol). 
round which phallic pole the maidens danced 
exactly as do our maidens round the equa y 
but unrecognised phallic emblem the Maypo e. 

Thus the Persian influence, and more especi¬ 
ally the Greek influence, carried the resurrec¬ 
tion of the saviour sun forward from the 
astronomical resurrection on 22nd December 
to the resurrection of nature at the pnng 
Equinox or March 22nd. New Year and 
Christmas are identical; in fact, the date of the 
birth of Jesus is said to have been changed 
from the Autumn Equinoxial Hebrew New 
Year to the Winter solstitial Pagan New Year 
(subsequently named Christmas), so that the 
Christians might hold their celebrations in 
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peace while the Pp£an^ were similarly en- 
£a£ed. Such is the Christian cxcusii, ] 
lean to tliu o]>ipi(Ai that ihey changed the date 
to £ain eonverts and popularity, and to break 
with Hebraism—the Hebrew illogical Autumn 
New Year heinfi jitiiknown to, or scorned by, 
other naiionB. Tcrtullian <230 A.aJ tells ue 
that the Christians adopted all pagan festivals 
(sec p. 361). / 

The Romans had the true astronomical con¬ 
ception of the death and Te5urrcc;k>*v,i>f the 
sun at 20th to 22nd December, and bis crossing 
over and marrying the earth at 22nd March, 
but ^he annual death and rc-birtli of the great 
Jupiter seemed derogatory to his majesty, j^o 
they invented annual sons of lov^, born on 
22nd December, and passing over or crossing 
at 22nd March and marrying the earth 
niaiden. and, by the warm beams of 
tins symboitsed sun. proving a saviour 
to mankind. Rut this was beginning to 
niake an interminable list of sons of love, 
and it was beginning to be ridiculed. The 
reader iviH find this accurately set forth as per¬ 
taining to the sons of the Eli gods, at Genesifi 
VI., 2 and 4, where Men of renown " were 
produced by the converse of " Sons of God 
with d,-mghters of men.” Just as Hercules, 
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Perseus, Mercury, Apollo, and other men of 
repownV were produced by the amours of 
Jupiter with earthly ma'idens (see my 
Christianity, pp. 135-136). It became c^ear 
that a too frequent repetition of this story 
brought it into ridicule, soothe form of this 
fable employed by northern Asiatic nations 
was adopted by the Romans, and the Christian 
fable was constructed of the tbirth of a 
son of god by a supposedly well autheptica ed 
earthl)^maiden, the immaculate wife of the 
carpent^, at the winter solstice and cross¬ 
ing over to the salvation of mankind at 22nd of 
March—his final ascension completing once 
for all a universal salvation. The cruel deat 
was imposed by the Indian theory that sin must 
be paid for, and if a god forgave mankind he 
could only do so by wounding himselt. 

I have always held it to be a crime to preach 
such an unjust doctrine in our churches, ts 
practical acceptance would mean that m actua 
life all punishment for crime would be par¬ 
doned by the accomplishment of the death of 
some innocent person, a child by preference, 
as being truly innocent. Child burning for 
this purpose was an “ ordinance m Israel 
{Encyclopcedia Biblica). No matter how 
beautifully this cowardly idea is wrapped up. 


Am 
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ifx fine music, poetry, piotures, nnd every pos' 
sibJe form oi nophistry used to play on tjie 
cbivaJric feeling of the people, it is a totally 
poisonous doctrine leading to an anarchy of 
morals, as I have shown at pp, 3UO-J01 of my 
or Citmffortify. Renan chows us 
that " the triumph of Christianity was the 
destruction of civil life for a thousand years,” 
and Gibbon bcwaiiini tJ«c cominiE of the 
Dark-'' a^es wrote I have described the 
triumph of Barbarism and RcJi^ioiK''^ 

At one time the doctrine rcisned supremo, 
and the Rev, S. Baring Gould, in his 
Vcvahpmcnt of Religious Belief and other 
works, has given us a ghastly picture of its 
uJDverBaltty. Lucian gives us a heart-rending 
account of the immolation of children by their 
parents, by casting them from high rocks. 
Mothers put their children into sacks m home, 
and hurled them from temple towers or over 
precipices, while others heat and pushed their 
<^hildren with threatening cries alt the way to 
(he precipice, and finally drove the Ennocenls 
over to be crushed on the rocks below. 

What father who. having many wayward 

innocent child, 

would kill the one innocent in order to bring 
hiroscif to forgive the others? Why. then. 
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should our creed teach us that our God is to 
be‘*admiffed for behaving i|i this imbecile 
manner? In this country such an action is 
“ Wilful murder,” unless proven to be that of 
an imbecile, as witness the painful case 
recorded in the Daily Express of 12th Decem¬ 
ber, 1917:— 

A terrible story of a mother who, after 
attending Christian Science mdfetings, cut her 
son’s throat because she thought her sacrifice 
would help the Allies to win, was told at the 
inQuest at Bradford yesterday on William 
Donald Hey, a boy of sixteen, of West 
Bowling, who was found on Friday morning 
with his throat cut. 

Immediately she had committed the crime 
Mrs Hey fetched the lad’s uncle from a neigh¬ 
bouring house, and told him what she had 
done! and the uncle, Benjamin Hey, said yes¬ 
terday that the lad’s mother asked him 
recently i—** Don’t you think I ought to sacri¬ 
fice him?” 

Detective-Sergeant Kirk said that when he 
went to the house Mrs. Hey said : ” / got a 

razor and cut his throat as an atonement for 
my sins,” and Dr. Sharpe said that Mrs. Hey 
—who had suffered from insomnia told 
him:—“ I have been going to Christian 
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Science meellri|i*. and Thought ihat if I did ii 
it would hdp the Allies to win." Uater jjhe 
aaid she regarded what she had done ss a love 
sacrifice. 

A verdict of “ Wilful murder " was returned 
against the mother. 

I consider that this poor demented creature 
and her son are vkiims of the teaching of this 
most cruel doatnne on a " beiieving ■' mind. 
Happ'riy it cannot long survive. (See Dean 
Inge, in my Preface.) , 

On these lines Christianity was constructed. 
Nothing was at first accurately stated, as St. 
Crj^EOStom, writing about 400 a.d., says the 
"fathers ” were quite oncertain of the date of 
Jesus' birth, and he writes in Horn. 31, 
" On this day also the birth-day of Christ was 
lately fixed at Rome in order that while the 
heathen were busy with their profane [new 
year] ceremonial the Christians might perform 
their sacred rites undisturbed. They call this 
pecember 25. or vlii. Kal. Jan. as the 
Romans wrote it] the Birthday of the in¬ 
vincible one Mithras, but who so invincible 
ai the Lord. They called it the birthday of 
the solar pyx but Christ is the sun of righeous- 
ticss.” 

Here wc see that Jeans 


called 
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tlie sun god of PeT^ia/flud also the trolar py*, 
,mii the !fiin of righieousnes8,^so again wc see 
thu oarly admission I hat he nfaa a sun god. 
He was also tailed the Bridegroom, as was the 
sun every spring. The New Testament there¬ 
fore created what was required to form a 
meeting ground of all religions of the Roman 
Empire, namely, a single birth of a son^of god, 
hl« expiatory death to undo the Serpent's work, 
and his ascension to heaven for good, fluch a 
scheme fell h well with the Greek people, who 
had no great aslronotnical bent. They made 
all the heavenly bodies into intimate personal 
divinities, who took sldcfi in their quarreJs smd 
battles. So the Alexandrian Greeks, who 
composed the New Testament (the: £ijcycfi>- 
Pfcdifl Biblica. col, 2fB3, says, " It was a born 
Greek that wrote the Acts "), followed the 
Persian and their own Persephone (proserpine) 
idea, and made the Rceurrection at its 
" natural ” time llic spring. 

The spring crossing takes a definite timei and 
is shorter than the 40 hours the ancients 
allowed at New Year (although this should 
oetronomlcally be a point on a curve without 
duration), and ollowaucc Is made for this 
period, .^3 hours in all the texts about lying in 
the tomb. Forty hours arc from 4,p,m. 
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Friday till 8 a.m. Sunday, while from 6 p.m, 
Friday tjtl 3 a.m* Sunday makes thp necessary 
33 hours, callud'S days by the Hebrews (see pp. 
139-140,269), [Note that Jesus rose on the Sun's 
day.} John m., 1, says, ■' The first day of the 
week cometh Nt#iry Mafidalene (Queen of love) 
early, when it was yet darU* Matthew xxvii,. 

1, “ In the end of the Sabbath as it began to 
dawn toward i^thc first day of the week came 
Mary Magdalene/* Mark JtvI., 2, " Very 
early in the morning the first da^ of the week 
Mary Magdalene came into the Sepulchre/' 
Luke xiiv,, 1, Upon the first day of the week 
v^y early in the morning they came into the 
sepulchre. It was Mary Magdalene . 
which told these thinga." 

Three points are worthy of attention in these 
texts. 

^ 1. It WBB always a period equal to the actual 
time of the Transit which Jesus (ay in the lomh, 
about 33 hours. 

2. The son of Korios. the sun god, rose on 
the Sun's day. 

importance is emphasised by this 
*' First day " being repeated in all texts exactly 
alike, a thing which rarely occurs unless it has 
a syntbolical meaning, and his sun god charac¬ 
ter was emphasised as his first miracle in order 
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to etnphaBi»c it as a symbolic miracle, as sun 
^od -If 4od*ot wine. And here 1 would point 
out that the narratives contradirt other in 
many Points all through the Old Testamen 
and New Testament, but the symbolical words 
and phrases never vary; just as in ecclesiastical 
pictures the beings portrayed may 
features and natural surroun^ng^i but he 
symboUcal paraphernalia being dictated by t 
Church are always identical. .' c . 

It is alwaycvMarj' of Magdala who is first 
mentioned as being at the tomb. Magdala 
means *' almond,” the membmm femmum, 
and was the emblem of all Aucens of love, pr 
of heaven, so Jeans and this Mary were the 
Venus and Adonis of the Christian mythology 
(see my 0 / Heaven. PP-, 

Titian’s picture, on p. 309, Part It., of my 
God.< aj the Hehtevf BihlCt shows us the Pagnn 
Christ Adonis, teaching morality by repudiat¬ 
ing Venus (as prostitution), whereas the Chris¬ 
tian writers took care to preserve their 
revenues from sacred prostitution by associat¬ 
ing Marv Magdalene, the temple harlot (with 
.even devils), with Jesus in Hlc and in death 
while he repudiates hia mother, thus placing 
the Kadeshah on a higher plane than the mar¬ 
ried woman, and approving, not condemning, 
religious prostitution. 
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How long it took tt» evolve the gospels as 
they stand nQ one knows. Fd? instance, 
Jesus, born of a virgin, was originally stated to 
have been born at the autumn equino.x, 22nd 
September, the Jewish ecclesiastical New Year, 
when shepherds were still feeding their flocks 
in the open, and when Virgo, the constellation 
of the Virgin, was in the night sky. This was 
another attefhpt to introduce true solar lore 
into'Hebrew symbolical history, which, how¬ 
ever, again failed, and as we diave seen (p 
249), it was altered about 400 a.d. to suit the 
Roman divine birthday on 22nd (or 25th) 
December, the “Natalis Invictae Solis”— 
birthday of the unconquered sun. It required 
a series of great councils and constant internal 
discussion in the Church at Rome to finally 
close discussion and to produce documents 

sufficiently concordant to form the basis of 
belief. 

But although those who wrote the New 
Testament had to hold on to the Old Testa¬ 
ment as a basis of a god “ revealing ” a reli- 
gion personally, yet it seems quite impossible 
that any real Jew could have written the New 
Testament, with its promise of a future 
eaven. The fact that the Hebrews always 
a so utely rejected it shows that it was no ex- 
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pressbn oI the trend of.kcbriik' opinion. 

Their rit^ial and doctrine dealt entirely with 
thla world, and took no cofinwance of anytlnng 
heyond the grave; white the Christian dogma 
held lids life as negligible, or at best a weary 
pitgritnage, and concentrated all attention and 
hopes on a world'beyond the skies. The 
Hebrews could never brook woman having 
anything but an evil Influence* in religion, 
whereas the women of the New Testament are 
gentle influences, as were Greek w'omen. Then 
no Hebrew would blot out all the old names 
with El, lo. leho, lehu. or lah (our Bible ua^ 
the Germnti J for I), as in Bethel-El. Isra-Kj. 
lo-El (Joel), Jehohanan, Hanan-El. Hanan- 
lah, Jeremiah, Zechar-lah, and so on, especi- 
fially with the termination lah, which was 
used hy surrounding nations. The lov^ en¬ 
tirely disappeared in the New Testament, 
although still the popular god, Jove* with the 
Romans* who forced Christianity on up. and 
Jupiter was worshipped at Rome up till the 
time of Michael Angelo. Kurloa or Cyrus* 
iho Greek sun, officially took love s place in 
the New Testament. But it is difEcull to dis¬ 
place an ancient dynasty* especially such a one 
as he for whom the loud llnibrelB were sounded 
for the Red Sea victory, so we find the pu|itaii 
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Christians: rejectinf Ktirios, and a£aia cnthron< 
ing the sacred t^tragainmaton IIiOlTor Jehovah 
In their {prayers, poems, oratorios, and on their 
church walls with other Freemasondtke sym¬ 
bolism (see my Gods of the Hebrew Bible). 

The severe Jbwish ritual relating to "clean" 
and " unclean,and generally to the ailain 
of this world, was entirely abandoned, and 
an absoJutelj^ loose syBtcni o( " faith/' requir¬ 
ing 'no observances, abrogating the formal 
" law,” was substituted; every feta of Hebrew 
flavour having been abandoued. Such free¬ 
dom was quite compatible with a great deve¬ 
lopment of phallic practice, which indeed did 
take place, and we know “ liber,” free, and 
liber,” a book, and " libra,” the scales of 
Justice, were all applied in a phalitc sense hy 
the Romans. But the Christian phallisn) was 
that of ** free love ” amongst the devotees, 
not 'commerce" with the temple women; 
and hence the Christians paid no fees to the 
Hebrew or other priests, and so cut off a great 
source of revenue and earned the priests' 
hatred. 

The Gospel of Mark gives only one year of 
the life of Jesus, and all evidence points to 
Mark's version as being nearer to the original 
fable than any of the others, Matthew and 
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iStu; Sfd) ; in f^ct- that « ^Idjntly the|en« 

Hebrews tells ub that J«u« was a pneit aEte 

,h= order .1 Mdehtadlc, a f J!;" 

god. Odd repeat, that atatoment the holy M 

7im«. .0 it i. a very iorporoat 

ate tolJ Mdchisedic was Kmft » 

Z.%^ oi Salem o 

Peace ■ so he was a Aod, and he was wiinou 
father.’ wlthoot mother, vrilhout dmceiit. t ■ 
„g neither begiiini"* "or end ol ‘■"J* 

“life, hot made like »"» <'«> “* 

*;j:ria"i:r“rtoffhe y.ar. -.ith^. 

beginning or end of *•1’^ ‘ "iher 

:lint‘Au”aSrjlds ar^conneet.^ -1^ ti-c 
vine and mine, aa the grape ia cpecially epen- 
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dent on the sun if it is to make ^ood wine. 
Jesus turned water into wine (John ii., ll), as 
his first miracle of the sun circle. Galilee, and 
this is so important that it is emphasised in : 
John iv., 46 . Jn John xv., 1, he says I am the - ’ 
true vine, and this is again-repeated at verse 5, - 

so there is here a hidden instruction to the 
priests that h^e was a sun god. Noah plants a . ;*• ;'| 
vineyard, and makes wine. Melchizedek, the 
sun god. King of Salem, brought forth bread * 
and wine; and Jesus makes water into wine and . .‘J 
is the true vine,” like Dionysius and Bac- 
chus. He announces ” I am the light of the ‘ 
world (John ix., 5 ), and in Matthew xxxiv., 

16 , the people saw a great light, cryptic an- ' •*.j 
nouncements that he was the sun. In seeking '?• 
for the locus of the composition of the New 
Testament we must seek for a place where 
Greek was spoken, and at least some of its 
literature known, yet not in Greece, a place M 
fully familiar with the old Hebrew writings, : v 
a place with a fully developed Virgin and 
Child, above all a place with a god of a benign 
character and where the Buddhistic philosophy ■{ 
was well known, and with a full knowledge of 
the legends of the sun gods of Asia, as well as -0 
of the ancient gods of the Romans. M 

New, there was only one city in the world 
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which answered all these renutremciits. and 

that Alexandria, ^ . i,' 

DiirinU the Greek Uomination iti 
under ihc Ptolemies, the most extensive lib¬ 
raries which the ancient world ever saw were 
established at Alexsindria. Not only so, but 
it became the greatest intellectual centre trf 
the world, especially in the study of the world s 
religions. The Ptolemies were especially in- 
rerested in religion, which constituted the 
targe^it part of ilteraiure then tixistinfi, and they 
establiBlied libraries, museums, acadctulca, art. 
literary, and educational institutions, in which 
to carry on the study of the world’s ktiowlcdgi?. 
They used every mcaofi to secure manuscripts 
of all religions, and they kept the originals and 
gave certified copies to the original owners 
when they would agree to part w-ltii the 
origifUiL In this way a world-wide collection 
was effected- Now, with all the translation, 
collation, and cataloguing of two great llhrarics 
^thc " Brucium ” contained 490,000 volumes 
and the better known Serapeum 42,800— there 
arose a great body of scholars cotiversant with 
the tenets of all religions, for the Ptolemies 
sent far and wide into Asi-i and Europe for 
material, and any member of this great school, 
which existed in Ateiandria ecnturieii aftc^ the 
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PtoJcmiefi, wfis quiti^'capable of writm£ the 
New TcfitamciU. Men who see thf fotiiea and 
vagaries o| all relijUlona Acncmily believe in 
none, and it i$ only guch a man who can com¬ 
pose a document winch wilt serve as a con¬ 
tinuation or pbstscripL to an old relij|1on, and 
that extraordinary freedom from bias ex¬ 
hibited tn the New TcRtainent. Wc know 
how skilful 'priests become in imitating old 
missals, and Father Hardouin has shown us the 
Roman Catholic monks sitting'down In their 
scriptoria with old parchment and archaic 
alphabets and creating “ Christian Fathers,” 
s Opposed to be of twelve or fourteen hundred 
years before the date when they were com¬ 
posed. 

The Alexandrian writers had to their hand 
a Chri«t-like god, Serapis, who is tlic origin ol 
the early portraits of Christ, a grave-faced, 
bearded man with a countenance full of intelli¬ 
gence and benevolence t and we know that all 
the statues of the Virgin and Child were 
brought direct from Egypt to Italy, and were 
statues of Isis and her baby, the Horus. But 
whoever w’fote these new scriptures must have 
written under instructions to drop Iov£ out 
and make little reference to old Hebrew gods, 
and-yct link the two books by reference in the 
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new to texts of the old. so as to retain an 
ancfent inspired source. It w«s e'^'^ently the 
intention to break away from the savage 
HebV god and introduce the much m.lder 
characteristics of the Indian / 

Alexandrian scholars were too well re 

any new departure in religions written 
oranyVasl but that of the Savmur sun. and 
in orderSo show my readers how closely they 
copied aristna I produce here a list of the 
events which* are identical in ^ 
but of course the Indian Christ is a e ei 
centuries before the Palestine copy, so e n^ 
must have l?een copied from the o . 

I give only the identical incidents without 
quoting thetauthorities. as in 
I have given an exhaustive study wi^ all 
authorities, to which the reader may turn if he 
wishes to consult original documents. 1 have 
enclosed in brackets the addition of fish, 
demanded by the fact that at the date of J^us 
the sun was entering Pisces in the Spring 
Equinox, and ^s was probably held ^ ® 

propitious occa^n for the intro uction o 

new gospel. 
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Idenilml Jnciden!^ in the Lives of 

ChriHna and Christ ^ 

i' 

Many of the references to his early yeans are 
of necessity taken from apocryphal gospels. 

1. Born of a chaste virgin. _ . 

2. Real father. Spirit of God. 

3. Earthly father or foster father. 

4. Of royal dbscent. 

5. Muddled gutiealogy, entirely arti&cial. 

6. Deity in human fornii ■* 

7. Angels hail virgin. 

8. Birth announced by a star. 

9. ‘Name of virgin the same—Maya, Mary. 

10. Miraculous father. 

11. Birth announced by pleasing sounds from 

the sky. 

12. Born in an abject and humiliating state in 

a cave, inn, or farm. 

13. Cave filled with light. 

14- AiigclE sang at night. 

15. Spoke to his mother immediately on birth. 

16, Adored by cowherds and r^iepherds. 

17. Magi guided by stars. > 

18. Earthly father, carpenter. 

19, Costly jewels and precious substances given 

to him by the Magi or wise men. 

20, Born poor, hut of royal descent. 
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21. Father away from home paying taxes or 
" tribute. 

22. Shown in a manger. 

23. Mother on a journey at an inn. 

24. He was preceded by a forerunner. 

25. Ruler sought forerunner’s life. 

26. King slays forerunner. 

27. Stayed at Maturea or Mattura. 

28. Very learned when young. 

29. Son of father’s old age. 

30 Father warned in a dream that king or 

ruler sought to kill the divine Babe. 

31. Chosen King by boy companions. 

32. Kings were Herod and Kansa. 

33. Father and mother fled. 

34. Slaughter of the innocents so as to include 

Babe. 

35. Babe’s life preserved. 

36. [Made fish ponds] in Christ’s life, not m 

Christna’s. 

37. [Struck dead a boy who broke fish ponds.] 
38^ Miracles. These are of little consequence. 

as miracles were widely credited in early 
times, and are so yet in the Romari 
Catholic community. But Christna and 
Christ perform the same sequence of 
miracles, beginning with curing a leper. 
39. Beginning of religious life, fasted. ' ^ 
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40. Temptetf of the deril. Offered empire of 

the w'orld,^ <■ ^ 

41. Reproves Sataa. 

42. AnoJoted by poor woman. 

43. Twelve apostles or disciples. 

44. [Chose two'fishers, Simon and Andrew,] 

45. [Chose two fishers, James and John,] 

46. [Two ships or fishing boats.] 

47. [Chose Simon, James, and John.] 

48. [Miraculous draft of fishes.] 

49. [Fishers, apostles.] 

50. Feeds SOOQ men, besides women and chil* 

dren with five loaves [and two fishes], 
SI-[Tribute money out of fish's mouth,] 

S2. Fed 4000 with seven loaves [and a few small 
fishes]. 

S3* Bruising head of serpent. 

Transfigured before apostles. 

55. Meekest and best tempered of beings. 

56. Alpha and Omega. Beginning and end. 

57. Crucified with arms extended i marts on 

hands, feet, and side. 

58. Sun darkened at crueffision. Consoled 

thief and hunter. 

59. Pierced. 

60. Descended into hell. 

61. Rose from the dead. 

62. Ajeended Into heaven. 
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63. Many saw him ascend. 

64. -^111 e&me again. Warrior on white horse. 

Sun and moon will be darkened. Stars 
will fall from the firmament. 

65. Will be judge on the Last Day. 

66. Had beloved apostle, Arjiina (The John) 

and John. 

67. Creator of all things. 

68. Transfigured shining light,-bright cloud. 

69. Second person in Trinity. 

70. [After Resurrection eats cooked fish.] . 

71. [After Resurrection causes another draft 

of fishes.] 

72. Light of the World (Sun). 

73. Predicts his own death. 

74. Walking on the water (Sun). 

So we see that at the beginning and end of 
his year's journey he introduces fishes at the 
most important parts. These incidents are all 
told equally of Christna and of Christ; most of 
them repeated in several different books. If 
we take the fish incidents out of the life of 
Christ, there is practically nothing left; that 
is to say, there is no original Jesus Christ; he 
is entirely a copy of Christna. There are no 
parallels like this except among sun gods, and 
as the course of the sun is the same all over 
the Northern hemisphere, the gods founded 
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on I be liin are idetilicaj in life and character. 

Ab the physical- side of Jesus is not ne^f, 
neither was his moral teaching. 

Everything he taufihl, from the fiolden rule 
to becoming lik^ little children, was taught 
more beautifully and more clearly fay Con¬ 
fucius and Gotama four hundred years earlier. 
The missionaries sent out by the Buddhist 
Emperor Asoka^ad made Gautama s teaching 
familiar in Syria 300 years B.C., and we know 
that Gautama’s teaching was the basis of most 
of the sects mentioned on pp. 38B389, which 
were the early forms of Christianity, and were 
in vogue long before the birth date of the 
fictitious Christ (see p. 402). But this 
Hide would require volumes for its ade¬ 
quate treatment, and 1 have touched upon 
it sufficiently to illustrate the assertions in my 
Chrittiarnty^ which sec. Bo in this matter also 
the Jesus of the Gospels is a creation of the 
pen, probably the work of some of the crowd 
of polyglot scholars who swarmed in Alcaan- 
dria from 300 B.C till 300 A.D. But I incline 
to the view that the compilation of the New 
Testament and the simultaneous re-editing of 
the Old Testament by the Masoretes in Galilee 
were finally arranged by church scholars, 
to the' order, or under the direction. 
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we find a more cxpllcft exposition of Siin 
Worship? The word lehllius, Fish, was fouod 
to form a Rebus—lesus Christos Theoi Ujob 
S oter, Jesufi Christ of God Son Saviour. 
LCh.Th.!J,S. Bui the fish was a cojd-blooded 
dammy, uamvitinf emblem, and it bad lon^ 
been in use as a symbol of Vianus as fertility; 
in fact, the Hebrew word Dagah means fish 
and fertility, or.to " increase and muttlply," 
as in Genesis xlvilS., 16 (sec marginal note, or 
Eticyclopofdia Bibltca, col. 1527), atjd the Phili¬ 
stine’s god Dagon was a Fish god. So the fish 
gradually died out as a symbol for Jesus, and 
the former ” house,” the ” lamb ” (Arles), 
remained the god-symbol, embodying the ideal 
of gentleness and irmocenec fit for a sacrifice 
of redemption. 

We see the Greek continuation of the 
Hebrew scriptures being provided with a true 
transit, passach, or possover, called the crovsi- 
ficatioR or crucifixion, to make or do the 
crossing or transit, although ecclesiastics claim 
crucifix as derived from crux and figo to fix. 
(How, theot ia not crucify the same as ratify, 
identify, satiEfy, and the hundred other “ fys ” 
from facto, “ 1 make?”) ]f the derivalion is 
from figo, Jesus should be spoken of as crueJ- 
fixed, like transfixed, not crucified. 
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In any case it was held on the date of the 
transit, and the same feast held all over the 

ri? a,.,o„om-,cal and «'= 

forced the religion on the world were strict y 
. t .he b-.r.h o, •• .nv.nc,ble 

One Mithras.” or later the Solar Pyx. and 
this transit brought paradise or 
mankind, saving him front the 
death or hell of winter-which hell was. 
Northern countries, a frozen hell. 

The passov«r and the crucifiction were cele¬ 
brations of identical incidents in the most uni¬ 
versal religion. Sun Worship. 

So both the old passover and the new were 
true Passachs or Transits, and as the new w^ 
written in more modern times, w “ j 
mic knowledge was widespread the actual 

length of the transit was given its 33 hou . 
and accurately set for,h in .he story founded 
on a Sprinj New Year as "«‘'l' 

40. as pertaining to the descent into Sheol 
from Friday till Sunday or, still older, Thu ^ 
day till Saturday, at the winter solstice. Ihe 
Ubernacle play and Jonah cdeb-ted this new 
year re-birth alone without the subsequent 
transit, while the passover sang the joyous 
p*an of the conquering sun making his transit 
into Paradise after conquering death or v^inter. 
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longest reign of any supernatural dynasty iir 
the world; but the advance of knowledge w^s 
bound to bring his reign to an end along with 
the rags of supernaturalism still clinging to 
Christianity. A new era is dawning, when 
official Christianity is adopting the finest parts 
of Gotama’s teaching, and when even the 
Archbishop of Christian England joins Huxley 
in " saying to e^ery honest student. Follow the 
truth, do your utmost to find it; let it be your 
guide wherever it may lead you." Such study 
must not be hindered by a single thought of 
the consequences of what the conclusions 
migfit be to others. If that was the truth, let 
them go forward bravely.” If Dr. Davidson 
can get his Church to follow this noble pro¬ 
nouncement, then he will indeed found a new 
Church of England under whose banner of 
knowledge and social amelioration all the 
brightest intellects of a free land will be only 
too proud and eager to serve. Let the Chris¬ 
tian Church take its true place in the mental 
world, as Parliament long ago took in the 
physical, and pass a great act of manly free¬ 
dom, and complete the charter of human 
liberty, by inscribing on their temples a text 
announcing not only “ Habeas Corpus,” 
** ThoK has the freedom of thy body,” but 
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•“ Habeas Mentem,” Thou hast the freedom 

of'thy mind.*’ » 

Then might we erect an Egglesia of Englarid 
worthy of a free people, in the companionship 
of men of the noblest minds and highest intel¬ 
lect, who, now pxcluded from the Church, 
might join as leaders in the van of progress, in 
a land thus freed from the last shackles of 
mental slavery. 


FINIS. 
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HEBREW TABERNACLE 
CHAPTER I 

m 

* INTRODUCTION 

The ever>cha[iging vision of the superdaluraf 
power which the Hebrew writers wove round 
their Ark and Tabernacle in the form of folk¬ 
lore, romances, and miracle-plays, shows us 
that the tabernacle formed the visible and 
tangible core of their religion. 

Their poets exalted its might in song, their 
prophets revered it, their kings bowed down 
before it, and their historians won their 
people’s battles and confounded their enemies 
by its mystic power. 

It was the actual home of their tribal god, 
and iinatly. in Revelation xv„ we find it in 
heaven, and the seven ” angels come out 
with the “ seven plagues and the ” seven ” 
golden vials, and show the “ temple of the 
Tabernacle of the Testimony ” still filled wltb 
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the smoke " from the’^lory of God and from 
his Slower stt *t was awajr Uck in early 

times, when ** MoSres hnlBhed ihc ’ 

“ and the filoiy of the Lord filled the tabej- 
Tiacle,” in Eiodus 40. It then became the 
abode of the dread presence.' Not only was 
it an obiect of 'fear and posseeaed lethal 
notency sufficient to strike dead anyone w o 
touched it (2nd Samuel, viilc but it could 
decimate whole tribes with the scythe of death, 
and other g'^ds bowed down before it (Isl 

Samuel, v,). * , ■ 

The dignified treatment of the Ark in the 
Old Testament is somewhat lowered in R«ve- 
lation by the tawdry trappings and vapourmgs 
of the Gnostic period. Compare ihc dignified 
phrase, a cloud covered the tent “ _*e con- 
“ gregation and the glory of the Lord filled the 
Tabernacle." in Eiodus. with the scene m 
the gnostic heaven with its myiterioua beasts 
full of eyes within, and horns, woes, plagues, 
vials of wrath, seven-headed dragons, winged 
women, loud voices, double-faced creatures, 
where, on tlie Ark of the Testimony being 
seen, there were lightning?, and yokes, and 
thundering?, and ao earthquake fin heavcoj, 
and great hail (Revelation sL. 19, or chapter 

iic.). 
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Fn the Psalms (ahernacfe is often pJural, as 
when the sons of Korah sing in F/alm 85~ 

How amiaMe are thy lahernacJes, oh Jove 
of hostsor P^alm 132—“ We wilJ ^o into his 
tabernacles;" or^where it is used as a aynonynt 
for tents, as in the very mercy Feast of Taber- 
nacles. Other fods had tabernacles, as we see 
10 Amos V., 36. 

The writers bf the Hebrew scriptures very 
often a'dduce a reason for what they make their 
rtoU do, as when. In Genesis the Jove 

of the Aleim begins creating plants and then 
suddenly remembers that ■' there was not a 
inaif to till the ground," and stops his creation 
of plants to make man; and so he disdoses 
the true reason for making matt, namely, 

" to till the ground." So the writer of Samuel 
creates for us the reason for building a per¬ 
manent tabernacle, and at the same time again 
affords us the information that the original 
tahernade was a tent, by telling us In 2nd 
Samuel vli., 6 (Jov^ speaking), " Whereas F 
have not dwelt in any house . . . cveo 
to this day, but have walked in a tent and 
in a tabernacle, fn all the places wherein I 
" have walked with all the children of Israel 
spake r a word saying, Why build yc not for 
" me an house of Cedar?" Here wc have the 
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true folk-lore literature, the same as in Eden, 
wnere “Ihey heard the voice*of the Jove of the 
“ Ale gods walking in the garden in the cool 
“ of the day.” The idea of the tent moving 
along and Jove having to ^alk to keep up 
with the children of Israel is a fine picture of 
an early anthropomorphic god. He seems 
weary, and querulously asks, ** Why not build 
me a proper house to rest in?” 

I have written above the true translation of 
the words which are written in the original 
text—” Jehovah Elohim,” now written by 
scholars; ” Yahweh Ale-im,” employed by the 
Hebrew writer, and quite erroneously trans¬ 
lated ” Lord God ” in our English version— 
and although I treat this subject in a special 
volume on " The Gods of the Hebrew Bible,” 
we must turn aside for a moment and gain by 
a brief explanation some idea of the nature of 
the Bible gods and of Hebrew symbolism. 

Another point which will require investiga¬ 
tion is the true significance of the Tabernacle 
and of the Ark, and, further, of the contents 
of the Ark of the tabernacle. We must also 
inquire why these contents were so very secret 
and so very sacred or holy. 

Their holiness was so great that death was 
the portion of anyone touching them, tven by 
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^ccitJcni, or to steady the ark on a cart (2iiJ 
Bamuet v1., 3), oif lookin^f into the ark 
Samuel vL, 19}. Even ^oinfi near the Ark 
or tabernacle was pun is lied by death (Num* 
bers 51), and i.t had the power to strike 
whole nations with death throiiHb fl disease in 
their secret parts, a disease the name of which 
is purposely disguised by the translators by the 
use of in irtihtiial word, Emerods—a worit 
which exists in no lan^ua^e, a mere piece of 
ehtldtsN Itibbcrish to hide the true meant tig, 
which we will see later is quite clear. To 
follow the romance of the Ark and tabernicie 
we must try to £sin some idea of the hclicfa 
and practices of the people who made them 
before we can understand why they made them 
and what they really represent. 

But that the tabernacle was a tent is shown 
by many texts ; for instance. Numbers ix., 15— 
■' And on the day the tabernacle was reared up 
''the cloud covered the tabernacle, namely, 
'■ the tent of the Testimony;’* or Psalms 78. 
tiO—“ So he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, 
the tent which he placed among men." 

It is exceedingly difficult in reading a book 
like the Bible to put aside.all preconceived 
ideas and read the words with intelligence, and 
to discover their true significance; as we are 
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trained from childhood to a convcQtional 
reading, of «kcted leits, o Jen 
dWorced from the contcsl^aU other part# 
being rigidly ignored. 

Many part* of the Bible have been edited 
and altered by the tranflcribcru (or various 
reasons, and some passages have 
mutilated that they have no longer 
meaning. These alterations mere 
many different reasons, but one of Vte P“n- 
cipal reasons was that all early religions 
usually contained an account of the creation 
of living beings, and were founded on human 
ciperience of life and birth. Bence orations 
of new life were often conceived on the model 
of the individual human birth, invo v.ui two 
^xes for creation, although it was 
nised that the female alone was involved in the 

actual birth. ^ j l u 

Some symbolists, on the other hand, held 

the male to he the more potent force in crea- 
lion, as man is the active maker of things, and 
so they used a male symbol for creative power, 
while others chose a female symbol, holding 
that the mother alone was involved lo " bring¬ 
ing forth life," and lastly a third cult bad a 
combination of both symbols, consideniig that 
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Hoth were necessary to initiate aod! to 

complete the act of creatiorij even hy^ods. 

These symbols, representing male and 
female, were also used to symbolise life, as the 
early peoples reasoned that only by male and 
female can life be msdei or life was a product 
of set. Further, seeing that life continuously 
propagated seemed to be eternal or ever¬ 
lasting “ from generation to generation,*^ the 
male and female symbols became the cnible- 
matical representation of the continuity of 
life—life without end, and oven of the god 
who was supposed to have the power to confer 
cterrKit life, ** from begetting to begetting.” 

Attars were carved with realistic reprosenta- 
tiofts of the organs of sex, and these are wor¬ 
shipped to-day in tens of thousands all over 
the East, and are in fact called in India, among 
the Hindus, the Maha Deva, or Great God- 

The great diiSculty of explaining this cult in 
an open publication has led to its being practi¬ 
cally unknown throughout the civilised world 
except to a few scholars, and when it is men¬ 
tioned it is looked upon as an erotic outbrust 
of some obscure clan, whereat it ts the basis o/ 
every teligitsn, and its symbols were sculptured 
on churches in Britain and Ireland and existed 
in public places, even as public as the key-stone 
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the arch of the Cfiurch doors down to iho 
bt-Slnolnji of the Wth centiUT I have de- 
tailed in my larger book. Criticisms of the 
bases of religions are entirely futile when they 
ignore this ctiJt, so no real history or criticism 
of religion has yet been written, as this sexual 
cult govurna our Church architecture, dress, 
and ritual. 

It was 3 universal cult, held hy every nation 
io the world and still held and practised by 
more than cftie-half of the humaii race. It is 
an active living religion, taught to moat of our 
fellow subjects in India, Burmah, and the 
Malay Feninsula, and to nearly all the inhabi- 
lants of Mongolia, China, and a great part of 
Japan, and Africa. These Eastern people, 
when they look into our church architecture, 
aymbollsm, and vestments, see in them the 
symbolisrn they themselves employ in the 
exercise of their religion. 

In India, which has often been called the 
" Mother of Religion,’' we have religious Ideas 
of the most archaic form still existing side by 
side with others representing the highest 
spirituality and containing all that i$ best In 
the Christian belief, so that we can trace to¬ 
day in one country the evolution of religious 
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symbolism from crass^nature worship to its 
most highly idealised spiritual form. , 

An examination of the real meaning and 
early sources of the Ark and the Tabernacle, 
and that which the Ark and Tabernacle con¬ 
tained, will lead us far amongst the folk-lore of 
the Bible, and of the natio'ns from whom the 
Hebrews inherited their ideas. 

Originally the Tabernacle was a "sukkah”^ 
or hut, or tent, to hold the ark, but later a 
scribe conceived the idea of making it the 
centre of a great priestly miracle play and 
created a glorified Tabernacle, which finally 
blossomed into the great conception of Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple. This was again the house for 
the Ark, but, as we shall see, in very late times 
it became the ark itself, as all temples and 
churches are. 

As the Ark and the Tabernacle were the 
dwelling-place of the god, or gods, of the 
Hebrews, we must first see what sort of gods 
they worshipped. We will take them in the 
order they occur in the Bible. 

The first god mentioned is called Elohim, 
and is the plural of the Eloi to whom Jesus, 
in Mark xv., 34, called out when abandoned 
on the Cross, written Eli in Matthew xxvii., 46. 
It is the well-known Hebrew plural Cherub 
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Cherubim. Seraph Seraphim. 

Elohim, at Elolm, more correctly Ale^im. 
Thi« word (imply mean® a number, or band ot 
«„d» called Eloi, Eli. or A16. and m frankly 
Tramlated in the plural all jhe B.hte, 

except where it agpUe^ Hebrew i 

Then It ia always falsely translated smgular 

a. CjD-d 

’‘"ah scholars are afireed that the Hebrews or 
Israelites worshipped a small Divine company 
latterly undet*a chief or supreme director Isce 
our greatest scripture critic. Dr T. K. Cheync, 
Litt. Soc., D.D.. Oriel Professor of the Inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture in Oxford, creator «i 
the -* Encyclopedia Biblica." in a en¬ 

titled the “ Mines of Isaiah Re-ewlored ), 
But this has been well known to all seholans. 
iind was pointed out by Bishop Coleneo in a 
masterly work published over sUty years ago, 
but the Church prefers to go on Ignoring the 
humble origin of the Hebrew gods. Evci7 
author of Biblical criticism mentions this mis- 
iranslation. The Rev. Dr, Dufi, in hU History 
of Old Testament Criticism, says Elohini 
means simply Elohs.’* and it is even discussed 
at the Royal Society of Arts, where Sir George 
Birdwood. a high authority on such matteni, 
jays .-"Where in the English authorised 
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version of the Bible the word God is used^ 
“ the original Uebrew was Elohiin, ‘ goTds.’ 
" This false translation, which is followed in 
“ the Revised Version, is excused on the pre- 
“ tence of bein^ the ‘ plural of majesty an 
“ explanation utterly untenable, at least, in all 
“ the earlier Biblical instances of the use of 
“ the word.” 

" The Hebrew gods were in no way distin- 
” guislied from the Elohim of the nations^ 
” around them,” says the RevT Sir George 
Cox, in his ” Life of Colenso,” but no parson 
dare tell his congregation these facts. 

It is quite clear that the translators knew the 
facts as well as we do, as they always translated 
the word Elohim as “ gods ” when it referred 
to the “ gods ” of any clan but the Hebrews; 
but always as ” God ” when it referred to the 
Hebrew’s gods. 

Now there are thousands of texts with 
Elohim (or as it was originally, Ale-im), and in 
every case this mistranslation is made to bolster 
up a monotheistic confession of faith. The 
Church’s dilemma is that it cannot impose a 
new kind of god recently defined by a majority 
of votes of a congress on any thinking man in 
modern times, so it must go back to some old 
heathen document ” miraculously communi- 
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cat^d ” to, man by an alS^knowlnUi fiod lor iu 
fliTthority, and unlortunatelji it can only find 
ilii£ fire-breathing band of gods (see 2nd 
Samuel ixii„ S-IS) on which to base the divine 
character of the writings, so^alter all It Is no 
all-seeing god buj a company of rather short- 
ftighted tree spirits about whose actions this 
book has been written, so they (the translators) 
put a meaning on words wliiclf they very well 
knew the words do not bear, and thc^ made 
these mistranslations the hanifi of their creed. 

It is still worse that our modern revlscrfi,, 
everyone of whom knew the truth, should 
have, in this century of learning, adopted the 
obviously false rendering, but 1 suppose it is 
done under the old ecclesiastical sophism 
'* the end fustifies the means,” as an honest 
translation would mciini an entire reconstruc¬ 
tion of the creed or an abandonment of the 
Bible as an authority-^m experiment too 
dangerous for any dogrnatic Church, In the 
Hebrew writings there arc many hands of 
Ale-im, every tribe, clan, or nation believed 
in an Ale-im W'ho would help them to fight 
their battles against the Ale-im of the other 
tribes—their own special band of gods with a 
leader. For instance, wc koow that Solomon a 
wives had temples built in which to worship 
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their own iotk, and otti of them came from 
Moab and wonhipped ChemorI>. Now 
Mesha of Moab, whom we find turning away 
the HebrewB by biirning his son on the wails 
of hiB city in their sight, teiJs on the famous 
Moabite stone how his god Chemosh told him 
to go against Israel, and how he took away the 
Vessels of Yahwch and dragged them before 
Chemosh, and^liow Chemosh drove out the 
King of Israel. No doubt Chemosh was the 
leader of Mesha's Ale-im, and they were quite 
as powerful as the Alc^im of the Hebrews, 
Much has been written about this plural, stome 
upholding that it is merely the plural of 
"’ajesty. the Royal " we.'* “ pluraJis majes* 
tatis," but that is only used when the majesty 
speaks of itself; every nation uses (he singular 
when the King or God is spoken of, and 
further, if it were the pluraj of majesty, why 
did not the translators so render it in English? 
\Vhy did they put it as " gods," plural with 
« small " g " HO as to remove all " majestic " 
effect when it was the gods of the Canaanites, 
Hittites, Philistines, or other foreign tribe; 
and as '* God," singular, with a capital " G,” 
to give it a false majesty when it referred to the 
equally barbaric gods of the Hebrews? 

1 say^barbaric gods because Samuel says i— 

*■ 
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2nd Sam., 22, 8-15, ‘^There went up a smoke 
‘‘-'out or his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth 
“ devoured, coals were kindled by it [a true 
“ dragon] and he rode upon a cherub and did 
“ fly, and he was seen upon the wings of the 
“ wind. Through the brightness before him 
** were coals of fire kindled.** Job also makes 
his god describe the Behemoth or leviathan, 
“ which is chief of the ways ot ‘ god,* ** in the 
same words. Job 41, 18-21, ** Out of his mouth 
“ go burning flares, and sparks of fire leap out. 
“ Out of his nostrils goeth smoke as out of a 
“ seething pot or chaldron. His breath 
" kindleth coals and a flame goeth out ©f his 
“ mouth.** So the Leviathan was identical 
with Jove, or love, as it should be written. 

This is the ancient picture of Yahweh, 
Jehovah, or love, called Lord in our Bible, 
but it remained the same in the new form of 
the Hebrew faith we call Christianity, as, in 
Hebrews xii., 29, we are told that “ Our God 
is a consuming fire,** and Revelation is full of 
the god*8 fire and smoke. 

Such descriptions may make us smile, but in 
early times, when man still believed in all sorts 
of dragons, such a god was the true god of 
Fear, which was the first god man worshipped. 
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nnd the ba&ls of religion, *' He who feared 
not had no rdi|ion." ' ' 

The pfuritl of majesty is now utterly dis- 
credired. Another argument ie that the siitglar 
verb is used although the noun is plural. Bui 
the noun meanst ns Dr. Cheyne teds us, a 
company or band of gods, so we may speak of 
“ An " aleim, as of " a " God company, and 
the singular article and verb arc quite right. 
But att authorities are agreed that Ale-iitt Is 
gods, but if a new edition of the Bible were 
issued with " gods as the English of Alc-im, 
and love as the English of IhOh, the entire 
basis of the dogmatic part of the Bishop's 
official religion would be shattered, so they 
prefer to go on " saying that which is not." 

Again the gods commune together " the man 
“ is become as one of uj," “ let wj go down," 
" Let ta make man in our image after our 
" likeness, and let them have dominion " [so 
more than one being was made, male and 
femalcj, " In that day the Alc-im created man 
" in the likeness of the Ate-im created he them 
" male and female," so the gods had male and 
female forms or were androgynous or double 
seied as many believed. But the latter pos¬ 
sibility is excluded by the Bible story as man 
and woman were made in the llkerrcRfi of the 
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4oi!s *' in our so if the gods were 

anrh-iigynOus man would have been double 
sexed also. Woman must have been made in 
the exact likeness of a god, so there were male 
and female gods in the early Hebrew heaven, 
juBt as In the Greek and Roman heavenly host. 
As Dr. Budge, the learned head of Egyptian 
section of the British Mufleum. says. Man 
*' always has fashioned his gods in his own 
" image and he has always given to hifi gods 
‘’wives and offapritig” (G'ods of the iigyplienjv, 
Vol. L. p, 287), so we see that the idea of gods 
and their Burroundings grow and change, or 
as Byron put it* 

“ Even gods must yield, religions take their 

turn; 

“ Twas Jove*B. ’tis Mahomet’s, and other 
creeds 

“ Will rise with other years." 

And we mutt try to sec how our Hebrew 
Aledm grew, whence they sprung, and bow 
they passed out of fashion and died. (This Is 
fully treated in The Gods of the Hebreu 
Bible.) 
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CHAPTER H 

NATURE WORSHIP AMONG THE HEBREWS 

4 

The iods of religions are often very va^ue, 
And arc addressed m poetic terms'whieh allow 
of great license, so the idea is often so 
visionary and fluid that it is difficult to grasp 
and it. On the other hand, religions give 
us the great compensating advantage that as all 
religious things are holy, and only holy through 
age, and any reforming change is sacrilege, 
often punished with death. So the old 
conccptlona live on in the sacred literature in 
the more entightened times, and we can arrive 
at the real meaning of the god names from 
these remnants of the original signification 
preserved in the text on account of the sup¬ 
posed absolute truth and the inviolability of 
the original text. 

There arc fragments scattered through the 
Bible, like erratic boulders in a modern field, 
telling of the ancient currents of thought, but 
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ii has taken a hu^e ‘amount of study to dis* 
eiilan£le' the confused mafa of debris of 
religious writiti^B of which the Bible is com¬ 
posed. The first chapter of Genttsis is one of 
(he very latest, if not the vjry latest, In the 
Old Testament, ^et it contains in the second 
verse two fragments, Quite unrelated, of two 
of the oldest conceptions of creation. Then 
we have a prophet Amos placed late in the list 
of minor prophets, yet he is older than’haiah, 
because he h mentioned in Isaiah. lEaiah 
himself was long ago supposed to be one 
writer; then it was proved that two minds 
bad contributed to its production; now-it is 
considered to be a literature ” developed 
over 800 years, the result of many minds and 
pens—in fact, the Bible has been edited and 
re-edited, destroyed and re-created, and its 
stories changed to meet local traditions, till it 
is a thing of shreds and patehea. A great deal 
of it has been cut out entirely, owing to the 
principles inculcated having belonged to a 
terribly savage age; and on reading of some 
interesting rite or action one finds oneself sud¬ 
denly cut off and the end withheld. For 
instance, there is a long passage in Ezra x.. 
where they are told they must " put away " 
all the strange wives they have taken and 
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“ such as are born of them.” Then follows a 
long list, and it says, ” and some of them had 
wives by whom they had childrenbut it 
evidently went on to tell how they put away 
these innocent wives and helpless children, 
but ” the rest is^ silence.” It does not even 
say that they obeyed Ezra,* as no doubt the 
account of how they ” put away ” these 
women and children was too savage for more 
civilised times. The Bible is full of such 
excisions, so it has taken an immense amount 
of study to unravel the tangled skein and fill 
up the lacuns. 

Very often some obscure phrase when care¬ 
fully examined throws a flood of light on the 
real meaning of what seems to be a very irre¬ 
levant and common-place statement, and the 
study of the religious and symbolic expressions 
of surrounding nations has been a very fertile 
held, where many elucidations of obscure 
passages have been found. 

As I have already said, the excursions of the 
thinkers of these early tribes into the domain 
of creation led them to found all creative acts 
on their human experience, and in these times 
they used plain words for sexual actions 
—as we still see in hieroglyphics, where the 
word oj image is fixed in stone, or the bronze 
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statues of Osiris and^ Min in the British 
Museum. ■> 

* The priestly scribes found that, as men rose 
in civilisation and dress became more rigor* 
ous, and the sense of shame more developed, 
it was quite impossible to read aloud the 
descriptions of the naked parts of the gods 
employed in creation, so there began a great 
bowdlerising of the original Hebrew writings. 
The Talmud laid down the rule that whefe the 
parts of their gods were too grossly described 
the crass words must be replaced by other 
words, and “ that all words which in the law 
“ are written obscenely must be changed^to 
“ more civil words,” and so, much research is 
required to regain the original meaning, 
often, alas ! lost for ever by this “restoration.” 

We must remember that in the East the 
natives use naked words for naked things. 
Euphuism was almost unknown, and the 
Hebrew scriptures were no exception. But 
the Rabbis* rule has been applied, at first pro¬ 
bably only to the parts of their god, then 
latterly to all “ nudities ” mentioned in scrip¬ 
ture; and we have many important passages 
rendered obscure, and even entirely destroyed 
and rendered unintelligible, by this process. 
-So completely has the work been done* that 
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an ordinary man may^and does read the entire" 
Bible through,^ and see no trace cf phaUism. 
Euphemisms are plainly evident in the cas- 
of “head.” “foot.” “thigh.” “heel.*;; 
“ hand.” “ finder,” “ toe.” “ rock.” “ pillar. 

“ cedar.” “ oak tree,” in the place of the 
phallus, and “ groves ” m place of lingam- 
yoni. But it is not so obvious that the 
Messianic promise of Genesis iii., 15, is so 
“ gil}ss that it will not bear translation i**t^ 
“ English,” as Dr. Donaldsotv said; yet it is 
true. “ Leaping ” and “ playing ” are often 
used for the sexual act, also “ sporting.” The 
word “ calf ” is used for Baal, Beth, Baetyl. 
etc., to disguise the phallus. All these were 
kissed, like the “ Pope’s toe ” (see p. 239 of 
my Christianity or Symbolism). “ Calves 
were kissed and had special priests (see Hosea 
xiii., 2, and 2nd Chronicles xi., 15). 

One of the first things which strike our 
oflScers when they go to India is to see the 
natives repeating the act of Jacob, described 
in Genesis xxviii., 18—“ And Jacob rose up 
“ early in the morning and took the stone that 
" he had put for his pillow and set it up for a 
“ pillar and poured oil on the top of it. And 
“ he called the name of that place Bethel, but 
“ the name of that city was called Luz at first. 
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This was. and still is.' a world-wide cult, as 
imtilnce this statement by Sir Qeo, Birdwood. 
whose wide experience In India ilves his state- 
Blent great weieht; — 

“ When Jacob took the |tojic (Genesis 
«viu., 18-19) on, which he slept on his way 
from Bcersheba to Haran and set it up on 
" end for a pillar, and poured oil on the top 
of it, and called it Beth el, rhe House of 
" God. he performed a distinct act of phallic 
" worship, such 3B may still be witnessed every 
day at every (urn In India " U- Roy. Soc* 
Arts, 30th December, 1910). 

Major-General Forlong, with long experi¬ 
ence of life in India, deacribes the small phallic 
Stones set up under the trees, especially under 
the holy banyan tree, and anointed and wor¬ 
shipped in every comer of India; and also the 
refreshing of the phallus or lingam hy holy 
water as in Figs. IS and 16 of my t'hrirtmufty. 
which " may be counted in scores in a day's 
" march all over northern India, especially at 
*■ the crossings of every stream or road. For 
arc they not Herrate?" fltks Forlong. 
Statues of Hermes erected all over Greece and 
Southern Italy were phallic pilbrs, and my old 
friend, the late Dr. Oman, has shown us these 
customs acted as a tort of miracle pby in 
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reli^ioud processions tti^day in India. Here 
we see Jacob’s archaic worship in active opera¬ 
tion io India (o-day. 

In order to clearly understand the true 
inwardness of the Ark and Tabernacle, and 
what was worshipped there, we must become 
acQuainted with the cull which Jacob prac¬ 
tised, and although 1 have treated it fully aa 
practised in aK countries In my larger book, 
1 must repeat sufficient here in order that my 
remarks on the Ark and Tabernacle may be 
clearly understood. 

As no nation likes to use native words for 
sextMl attributes or parts, as they sound vulgar 
and shameful, we have adopted three words 
from India and one from Latin to express this 
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cult, and we will see that many others are used 
throughout the Bible and in India, Greece, 
and Palestine, which I shall have occasion to 
explain. 

The first is Pala, an Aryan root for the male 
organ, and the original of our words Pole, 
Pale, as in " impaled ” or paling, and no 
doubt of Pillar, and it may he even of post. 
Pala has a feminine Palnki, the " temple 
woman," just at Deva the great god has a 
female Devaki. But Pala has come to us 
through Greece, where P become* Ph, and 
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Palfl beromca Phallcw (Latin. Phallus), so we 
gpcak of Phallic woreftp and the Phallus. 

India fias another word widely used, Linga 
or Llngam, which has given a name to many 
places, such as Linga on the Fersian Gulf, 
wh^re our soldiers we^re c^ctnlly^ 

Over the coasts of Persia, Baluchistan, India,, 
liurmah, down to Singapore, the name is 
common. We have Lares. Larissa. Larlstan. 
or Louristan. words meaning towns or lands of 
tc 3 c worship, widely used from Biirmah. 
through India. Persia, Arabia, right on to 
Greece, but derived from the female idea, as is 
Baluchistan, the land of the Balucki, or Palaki, 
or temple women, for all courtesans wdVe at 
one time attached to temples as nuns, and 
Palaki is the feminine of Pala or the Phallus, 
as Devaki is of Deva. 

In Greece Phallus became Phillis—love and 
Philip the loving one, and reverting to the 
single '■ 1 ” as in pala, and we 6nd a tribe 
named Philistines or Philis stans, who were 
the inhabitanta of Palestine or the " stan " or 
land of the Phallus, and who were intenre 
phallic worKhippetS- Ihc Hebrews^lived in 
this same land, Palestine, the ** stan or land 
of the Pala. And they were closely connected, 
as ib shown by Abraham becoming wealthy 
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there, “ and Abraham soiourned in the Phili- 
Btines’ land many days (Genesis xji., 34). 

The word Pah became Pales on commg 
west, as the Romans had the twin pillar god 
(as in Solomon’s temple), called Pales, to 
whom they prayed for fertility for their flocks. 
So the land called Palestine,'in a small central 
part of which the Hebrews lived, was pre¬ 
eminently the jand of phallic worship, as we 
shall s^e. 

These words have created a great etymology 
in all the lands of the old world. Pala also 
gives us Palladium of the Trojans, the Pala 
god.^or pillar god, worshipped as the home of 
Jove by Jacob. 

Both sex emblems were considered very 
lucky, the new moon and the horseshoe still 
representing woman, while Palladium repre¬ 
sents the general protective power and luck of 
the male element. To protect their children 
from the evil eye or to bring them good luck, 
women in Italy to this day put a bracelet on 
their children’s arms with a phallus on it, or a 
hand with a thumb protruded between the 
first and second fingers—the universal sign of 
the Phallus, or even of double sex. These 
are often exposed for sale in curiosity shops 
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in London. The (hh^l word le Yoni, mcan- 
Jn.** the dove or femate, or female org^m. 

On pA^e 446 it was quoted trom Genesis that 
Bethel, the dwelling place of the god, was 
formerly called Ltiz, Now, this is an announce¬ 
ment that Jacob had adopted a purely mascu- 
lioc religion, as we will sec the Hebrews had, 
and he was changing a feminine name and 
symbol into a masculine one. Lua means 
Almond, which wc shall find as the feminmc 
symbol all over the East and in the Bible, 
coupled with rods and eandlestlckB, and it 
gave rise to Laz, Lars, Lares, and Lauria, in 
Larlstan or Laurlstan, Larissa, the word giving 
also our “ loose " one or wanton goddess, and 
the Latin Lar& (feminine), coupled with the 
masculine Penates (penisi, as male and female 
liouscbold gods. 

Jacob called the stone pillar (the phallus) he 
erected, El god of Israel, So Bethel is the 
house of the phallus, and £1 and the phallus 
are identical, 

Jacobis name w'ss changed to Israel under 
circumstances involving the phallus (the sinew 
which shrank), again a change from feminini: 
lo masculine. (Genesis asaii,, 24-32), 
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CHAPTER in 

HEBREW WORSHIP 

f 

The Bible gives us a glimpse of what a tiny 
clan the Hebrews were, notwithstanding all 
their boasting of hundreds of thousands slain. 
They inhabited a mere fraction of Palestine— 
itself'a land which never could support more 
than 120,000 all told. Isaiah, when breathing 
out threats of fire and slaughter to all tribes 
who did not come under the Hebrew Jove of 
the heavenly hosts, says, chapter xv., 20:— 
“ Rejoice thou not whole Palestina because 
" the rod of him'that smote thee is broken, for 
“ out of the serpent’s root shall come forth an 
“ adder, and his fruit shall be a fiery flying 
“ serpent.” Again, verse 31—“ Howl O gate; 
“ cry, O city; thou whole Palestina art dis- 
” solved, for there shall come from the north 
” a smokeor in Exodus—" The people shall 
” hear and be afraid; sorrow shall take hold 
** on the inhabitants of Palestina.” So here 
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the Hebruws who Lo^habited Palustme wefc 
Ihreatetiing U as &ti enemy. - It shows what a 
small fragment of Pflicstine they controlled, 
if they controlled any of it. But, while 
Moses prophesies woe to thf^ dukes of Kdoni 
and the mighty-men of Moab and all the 
inhabitants of Canaan, Jovg will bring the 
Hebrews in and plant them in the mountain 
of their inheritance, so it looks* as though they 
only shared Jerusalern and a little sur¬ 
rounding land with the jehusitea (Jud. iii., 
5*6). There is so much exaggeration ia the 
Hebrew writers: they had 610,000 fighting 
men all armed when they left Egypt I Store 
than any army then existing in the world, and 
they menlion more than twenty ** nations “ 
in PaleBtine, a tiny country like Wales, or 
Seotlandi so they must have been a tiny dan 
if they lived with twenty other clam or 
" nations '' in Palestine, 

The historians who deal with the Exodus are 
unanimous in saying that the real fact was that 
a band of leprous and sexually diseased Jews 
were driven out of the delta of Egypt into the 
desert, as the god Amen had declared these in- 
iianitary slaves to be the cause of loathsome 
diseases which had spread over Egypt. Justin 
in his Historium Judieorum, LyEiiflachus, 
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Diodorus Siculus, Tacit‘us, and Manetho, all 
the historians of the period, are unanimous'm 
this account. The Hebrew miraculous account 
is the work of a scribe taking his revenge for 
the cruel expulsion, and rendering it a glorious 
victory for Jove and his tribe. 

So we see that the land of the Indian Pala, 
pole or pillar par excellence, was the land 
“ Palestine,” in the centre of which was the 
holy capital of Jerusalem, which was also, as we 
shall see from the Jews’ own records, a hot-bed 
of Pala or Phallic worship. If one wishes to 
know what a nation is doing, then listen to the 
words of condemnation of their priests or 
rulers, and if you wish to know what they are 
not doing, listen to the exhortations of their 
priests, and the priests’ condemnation of their 
popular practices. The Bible is full of this 
evidence, but it is disguised under many 
names. We see, however, in the case of Jacob 
that he carried out as a matter of course the 
erection of a pillar and anointed it with oil. 
That is still done and sometimes wine is men¬ 
tioned, in fact “ oil and wine ” are constantly 
coupled in holy writ, and they are used all over 
the world as symbols of fertility and passion, 
so that when Jacob poured oil over his pillar 
he was rnaking a sacrifice or uttering an invoca- 
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tic^n that he might be blessed with great 
^ fertility. In India when oil is not to be had 
they use Ghi or melted butter, and all tra¬ 
vellers remark on the disgusting conditions of 
these Phallic columns. 

In all savage nations ** increase of children 
and flocks ** is the one desideratum, and Jov6 
is constantly promising all sortjs of persons to 
make their seed ** as the sands of the sea-shore 
which cannot be numbered,** and we see in 
Dahomey the same emblem was worshipped 
for the same reason (Burton, see p. 529). 

The Hindus worship also the Female side of 
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fertility and cal! its embiem the Yom,or Dove, 
and their ^reat" altar is e combination *“ 0 ! . 
Ungam and Yoni. which the devout call their 
Maha Deva or Great God. but is generally 
known as the Lihgani-Yoni Altar (Fig. 1), 

The ignorant, being accestomed to sec it 
daily, and although it is clearly a convention¬ 
alised form of the male and female organs 
making life, do not know that it is a doiihle 
eexed combination—it is to them simply the 
altar of ihetr Great God. but all educated 
Hind:us know its derivation and significance* 
and, all Brahmins teach the cult fully and 
openly, as did the Hebrews. Now to return 
to the evidence of what the Hebrews actually 
worshipped. 

First we must ascertain who wrote these 
admonitions, ft was seldom the regular 
ordained priestSi resident in the temples or 
Tabernacle. These seem to have fallen into 
the usual hum-drum round of duties, and os 
long as they got their fees and share of the fat 
beasts s-tcrificed, they did not trouble what the 
people were doing. But there always ciisted 
a set of ascetic reformers who held to a very 
strict masculine or “ right-handed " cult, with 
the Tribal god Jove as their object of adora¬ 
tion. They coni^tantly inveighed against the 
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Tvorship of foreign and (he worship of the 
Queer ef Heaven or any female gods, and 
especially against the BabyfoTiian worship of 
the ** Grove," 3 word coined in order 1 » hide 
the true meaning. This word is cleverly 
chosen, as many religions were praclised only 
in reel groves of trees. But the Hebrew grove 
was kepi in houses and temples and erected 
under green trees, and could gie taken out of 
the temple and broken in pieces and stamped 
to powder. 'So it was no grove except In the 
sense of being a ** Tree of life.’* It was a 
se.vual idol of stone or pottery ware, as was 
common all over the world {see Exodus axxii., 
20, 2nd King# xxiiL, 6, and 2nd Chronicles 
rntiv., 7), 

The grove was simply the worship of the 
lingam coupled more or less realistically with 
the yoni and eometimes conventionalised into 
3 geometrical pattern of a " Tree of life ” 
budding with acorns and sometimes IncioBed 
in an " Almond-shaped " opening. Acorns 
and almond-shaped openings, arc male and 
female symbols univcrfially used. Such altar# 
have been found everyw’hcro in Babylonia and 
Assyria. 

Now the reformers who railed against these 
practices were tailed a Babylonians name. 
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They were called Nabis yr Messengers of Jove 
or Jehovah, also Nazarites. Marduk, /he Joye 
of Babylon, had S messenger Nebo, who was 
what Mercury was to the Roman gods. “ Bel 
is bowed down, Nebo hath fallen,” where 
Bel is the beautiful one, Marduk or Merodach, 
and Bel and Nebo are the s^me as Zeus and 
Hermes of the Greeks, or Jupiter and Mercury 
of the Romans., But to understand the mes¬ 
senger Jdea we must remember that the 
message Hermes or Nebo broughuto the earth 
was life, and these gods were synonymous with 
the Phallus, in fact in Greece and Rome a 
Phalllp column was called a Hermes. So the 
Nebos or Nabis of Jerusalem claimed to be 
special prophets or messengers of Jove. They 
often gained great power and became wealthy, 
but they sometimes went ” over the score ” in 
their frenzy and were confined in stocks speci¬ 
ally constructed for them in the precincts of 
the temple. Ezekiel, Elijah, and Elisha were 
Nabis, and so was Jeremiah, who was confined 
in the stocks for too much fiery zeal. Isaiah 
was another, and these men have their counter¬ 
parts to-day in the Indian Yogis who go naked, 
as Isaiah walked naked for three years (Isaiah 
XX., 3), nudity being a proof of extreme sanc¬ 
tity or asceticism. So we see that all these 
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writers who Isuiich'tjieir awful prophecies of 
evil uffuinEt the Hebrews were revivalists, and 
probably in opposition to ^bc well-paid pro- 
ftBBiOnal priests under whose loose rule abuaea 
grew up. just as we sec Dove worship, or wor¬ 
ship of the Yoni, tondemned by Jesus as 
occupying the Temple, We must not forflet 
that Jerusalem was almost constantly under 
foreign yoke, and the conquetor inetalled his 
own favouriie# there, and probably new reli¬ 
gions were occasionfllly taught, or at least the 
old rigid Jove-ism much modified. 

Both Ezra and Nehemiah were sent by the 
Kings Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxensea of the 
Perso-Babylonian Empire to reconstitute the 
Hebrew scripiurcs, rebuild their temple, and 
regulate their temple pracliccs, as I have de¬ 
tailed in my Sym^ofmn or Cftmtianity, And 
as they were accompanied by exiles, many 
of whom had been born in Babylonia, no 
doubt many rites of purely Babylonian origin 
w’cre thus introduced and countenanced by 
the official priests but fiercely condemned by 
the liomc-staying Nabis, 

This being the condition, we are now in a 
position to understand through the Nabis* 
scoldings in what sort of gods they believed* 
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and under what symbol^-they conducted their 
worship. r j- 

f have already dealt with the plurality of the - 
first holy name mentioned 5n the Bible* but 
that concerned only its affix ** im.” We must 
now try to unde/fitand the true nature of the 
Al, or Alu, or Eli, as detaihad for us in the 
Bible itself. Before the £ods " have had their 
day and ceased {ti be " the name becomes very 
much modified* not so much in spellin^i but 
in meaning; but happily in tht^case of the 
llcbrews we are dealing with a very conser¬ 
vative people* whose gods changed much less 
than _those of the Greeks or the Romans. 
They lived on no commercial highway, and 
hence had no touch of loreign nations, except 
as enemies, and so their religion was less fiuid 
than the O'thers- 

Nations like the PhoenUiana, and cspcclatly ^ 
the Romans* being intimate with many reli¬ 
gions, gradually came to believe in none, and 
only used religion for ruling, and they gave it 
the status of a state religion, as finding it a 
necessary evil existing in all nations and tjuite 
ineradicable, they thought it best to keep it 
official under the state. Indeed, they made 
several attempts, like the Mogul Akhar, to 

create a universal religion common to all their 
* 
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jjrcat Empire^ C|if5fi|iiinity was favoured for 
Jlvi purpose, aud it Is a point which I have 
often considered worth fitfldy, whether the 
name of the founder was not chosen to assist 
in Buch 

The gospels tell us that the Messiah is in 
future to be calltJd the Christ. Now, Messiah 
means Son of lah^ or Jehovah, or Jove, But 
the old Jehovah la entirely /Iropped in the 
New Testament, and the very termination of 
mimes in lAH, of whteli there are over 120 in 
the Old Testament, some of the great prophets 
having that termination to their names, is 
never mentioned in the New Testament So 
the old Jehovah or lah was allowed to die, 
and the Messiah, meaning Son of lah, was too 
dangerous, bo he ifi called Christ* Mess means 
*' Son of," identical with the Hebrew Ben. 
Ben lah or Ben Yah was Jesus' title in 
youth, and. as lah was a common god in 
Asia, there were many Messiahs. At the time 
of Jesus the historians mention ten men named 
Jesus, hut the great Jesus is unknown. Now. 
Christna was the great god of India and much 
of Asia, and it may have been Latlnisctl to 
Christus, while Hesus or “ Jesus the niighty,' 
was, pre-eminently the god of Europe, being 
the great Druid god of Germany, France, and 
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Rrltnin before the Ron?am came. We know 
that Comtantine.trled^ like Akhor, t& miikc,- a 
univcrfifll religion for the great Roman Empire 
in Europe and Asia, so if a new religion could 
combine the twp names as Jesus or Hesus 
Christus the Empire from the Indies to the 
West of Ireland might have bee a consolidated, 
To return to the HebrewSj we find then that 
this Al god had a very ancient origin; in fact, 
he was the original upright post god, the 
symbol for man in his creative ieffm, the letter 
1, generally expressed by 'he sign of Min thus 
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I, Al, El, IK or Ol, according to the nation. 
This god was the generic name for a god all 
over the east. In Babylon it was 11 os Babdlti 
(Babylon in GreekK *' the Gate of the God," 
while in other nations it adopted other vowels 
and became Ol of the Phoenicians, also trans¬ 
lated as Most High in the English Bible. As 
Al or El it is used 272 times in the Old Testa- 
meni oa god or God, and is constantly used ns 
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!iQ oak stem, pillar, poSt, or upright thm£, or a 
ectlar ttera, or robust stem; so we see that the 
Alc-Lm might be called tree gods. That the 
Hebrew gods were arljorcal, like Jove of the 
Oaks of Dodona, is dear from their speaking 
to their prophets. Moses and Exra out of a 
" burning huBh,” and Al^ means either tree 
stem or god indifierentfy. 

Then, as Ale or Eli, the iiaroe''occurft 17 times 
as an Oak or Cedar tree, 99 times ns God, and 
48 times as to swear or conjure, and is the Eli 
or Eloi to whom Jesus cried out on the cross, 
so again we sec that a strong corded stem, the 
constant aymboJ of the phallus, the creator of 
life, and Ale, were the same thing. 

Alc-im, or, as Tn the English Bible, Elohim. 
is used over two thousand five hundred times, 
and again means gods or oak Bpirita, oak stems, 
rams, strong or great ones. Lords of creation, 
and even Kings or Judges. All these arc con¬ 
stantly associated with Ail, a ram, the agent 
of life production par exceHence. In Egypt 
the Phallus was treated quite nakedly, as may 
be seen by statues of Min and Osiris ithyphallic 
in the British Museum. 

It meant man or husband, as does Al or A16. 
and was also symbolic of strength of body and 
of character, and of virility and uprightness. 
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both physically and mentally, and sq became 
amongst others the sign of an upright judge, 
one who would do justice without favour; and 
finally as Justice itself, in the balance, drawn, 
however, always'in this form (Fig. 3) in the 



Fig. 3. 

astronomical constellation. (Nearly all the 
constellations had a phallic significance.) Even 
in the form of Olium or Oli, like the 
Phoenician Ol, the god so expressed is always 
arboreal, connected with trees or branches, 
while in Daniel Ail is used as tree nine times 
and 151 times as a ram, palm, tree stem, or 
post, so that this god of the first chapter of 
Genesis is a God, or Ram, or Pillar, or tree 
stump, or a phallus, all indicative of the male 
side of generation. 

We now come to the special chief of the 
Ale-im, which was adopted by the Hebrews as 
their special ale, who helped them to fight 
their enemies and to destroy the power of their 
enemies’ Ales. Professor Sayce, a very high 
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auth»rity^ who i* sup'Jjoried by Mr. Pinchua 
, and th« Rev. J. C. Ball, aWhifib Babylonian 
authorillcs, iclls U9 that this ftod was imposed 
on the Hebrews by the Babylonians. ^ He finds 
31 in a Va-Ava in various ctmibinations. such 

as Bama-ya-avfl^Natanu-ya ava.Sutunu-ya-aya, 

Adabi-ya-ava, in Babylonian cruciform inscrip- 
tiotis. But A U really, like H, a mere qualify¬ 
ing letter* So we have YV, or* IV, lO, or lU, 
as O. O, and V are identical in old 1 rebrew. 
This was falsely rendered Jehovah in English, 
sometimes written Jhuh. usinA the German I 
(J), and Aiving our word Jew. It was death lo 
pronounce ihe holy name, so the Priesf said 
Adonai. 

Now, just as FiA- 2 stood for man, or his 
creative power, and formed the basis of the 
El gods, so O stands for woman, so that lO is 
a douhle^exed combination which represents 
the creator or his creative power, or eternal 
life. This has been adopted as a “ KinA sifin ” 
by the Britlali in the siAn put on all the pro¬ 
perty of the KinAi even to prison clothes, thus 
^ the broad-arrow, But it is no arrO'W, as the 
shaft is never attached to the head; It is the 
two symbols in the cruative ad, as an emblem 
of Godhead or Kingship, as all early Kings 
claimed to be gods. It is the samC as the 

■-i > 
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Indian Maha Deva Altar! tmt tfie HinduE have 
a much better Trjnitr ]□ Unity than 3iny otficr 
1 know of. Their priests wear a silver dove, 
hung by a chain round their neeb. This is 
Ruach, Queen of Hiaven, Maya, Mary, or 
Myrra, the Habitation of Qod, and the god 
it contains is a dearly modelled complete 
male reproductive organ, as a phial full of 
holy oil or S'lma, or Semen in Hebrew, 
vrhich * is squirted on the dying as ex¬ 
treme unction. This is our Mditstrance and 
Pyx, and the Hindus did not conventionalise 
the male element, hut represented the actual 
facta they do in many warm countriea, where 
the heat renders clothes unnccessarr, and 
where nudity is common, and the " shame “ 
which clothing brings is absent. In fact, holi- 
ntss often consists in nudity, as we see in die 
Indian Yogis and the Roman Venus, This 
interesting phase of Hindu religion is ooi suit¬ 
able for Q small book, hut I have treated it at 
Icngdi in my larger volume. 

Now, there is a very interesting point here. 
There were always many gods, or one god had 
many manifestations, but as most gods were 
originally sun gods, the sun had three mani¬ 
festations, morning, noon, and evening, and 
in hot countries the beneficent light bringer 
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and life giver of mofjjing (" In the morning 
io 7 cometh ") became the fierce, consuming, 
hot mid-day sun, the destroyer; while the 
evening sun represented the calm or even 
weakness of old age. Thus was made a natural 
Trinity. Our Trinity of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost is, as I have shown in my larger 
book, the very natural one of Father, Son, 
and Mother, as it is generally;, represented by 
two men seated on thrones with a dove with 
extended wiffgs joining their breaths or souls. 
Now, the dove is the universal emblem of the 
Queen of Heaven, and what can join the souls, 
lives, or breaths of father and son but the 
mother? The Roman Catholic Church is 
seeking to re-establish this old Trinity. But 
Reformed or Protestant Christianity has 
always fought against a woman in the 
Heavenly Hierarchy, and it has always de¬ 
clared such a Trinity as a blasphemy and stood 
out for a male Trinity or a sexless combina¬ 
tion. The male emblem, including all that 
is necessary to creation, was always tri-form or 
triple, as in the Balance of the Zodiac; and, in 
fact, it was represented by many triple 
symbols, the Trisool in India, the Trident all 
over the world, the Sword t always repre¬ 
sented by the cross, and its triple form em- 
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phasised by representing the sword as a triple 
crossed dagger in all armorial beafings, ^Iso 
the ivy leaf of Bacchus, and the Fleur-de-lys of - 
France, the Triple Crown of all popes and 
early gods, and, last of all, by our Trinity. It 
is not the Trinity itself which is the mystery; 
it is the Trinity in Unityr Dreieinigkeit in 
Germany, " Three in One-ishness,” or union 
of the reproductive organs, which is said to be 
“ incojnprehen'sible,” and forms a foursome 
emblem or Tetrad. 

This is the extremely phallic side of Chris¬ 
tianity pointed out by Wake, and it is the 
emotional High Church believers in the 
Trinity in Unity who are clamouring for the 
confessional for girls with its libidinous Ques- 
tionary so much derided in ancient Rome by 
Propertius, Tibuius, and Juvenal. The con¬ 
fession of faith brings out, as its incompre¬ 
hensible mystery, the complete godhead, the 
'* Trinity in Unity,” that is the lingam-yoni 
altar of India, the male in the female. All 
phallic signs are considered very sacred and 
" great mysteries,” as the priests do not wish 
the common people to understand their 
” mysteries,” so all the combination symbols 
of male and female were so sacred that any¬ 
one touching them was to be punished with 
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dcathf iis wltnijss the Hebrew sirk with the rod 
of Qod Lrvclosed in it, a'nd our almond-shaped 
-monstrflnce with its phallic iljr* inclosed; to 
look into or touch either of which was death. 
.We now ace why the holy name (or Totra- 
grammaton, 4 letters) was’ " unprouncc- 
flble," just as our flolscst Trinity in Unity is 
iucompreheusiblc,*' So vvhen the priest 
read IhOh, he said Adonal. 

The male roemhera of the Christian TIrinitj' 
could be diseussed or blasphemed without 
blame, but as the priests did not want to let 
the people know that the Holy Ghosti Spirit 
of God. the Ark or habitation of God* (as 
Mary la still called by the Calholks) was a 
woman, any discussion or blasphemy of that 
was punished by everlasting Hell fim. It is 
a strange irony that the Church which made 
woman (through Eden) the " gale of 
author of all sin, and so " spoke to her hurt 
(as "blaspheme" means) worse than any other 
Church, should yet protect her from too close 
examination by declaring it blasphemy to 
attempt lo penetrate the mystery; in order 
lo protect the esoteric or inner meaning of 
their very phallic combination. Now, we are 
getting to an understanding of the gods of the 
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Hebrew religion, who^se home was the Ark of 
the Tabernacle, * ^ 

The reader will now tee the truth of Major-* 
General Fodong't observation that " Chrle- 
“ tianlty is the most phallic of all religions,” 
tliough, as he observes, the truth has been lost 
in the obscurity of its eylnbolism* and Mr. 
Stanlslaad Wake, in the AntltTOpotogical 
Joumalt July,. 1870, said "The fundamental 
" basts of Christianity, i.e.. Its gods and its 
" trinity, b more purely phalJI&than any other 
" religion now existing, and lb emotional 
" nature shows how intimately it was related 
" to the older faiths, which had a phailie basis 
" —^the only foundation on which an emo- 
" tional religion can be based.” 

We have no idea of who wrote our Bible, or 
from what point of view the various compilers, 
editors, and harmonisers altered and re* 
composed the scriptures; but there is one thing 
which stands out cleari and that is, while the 
Hebrews treat the AJe-im in quite an open 
w-ay and freely admitted that other tribes had 
Ale-im and the Ale-ini's actions arc written 
about in a broad style as a subject of general 
history, their own special god, IHVH, whose 
name was too holy to be pronounced, and who 
personally walked with the Hebrews in their 
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wandcrmgE^ aad whor^afiot out flfirucfi and 
spar-ks, vHch set fire to coale. from Ins nose 
'and mouth, was written of in'a, very diBerent 
way. He was the priest’s own persona] Fear 
Cod. and every defeat in war,.or had liarvcst, 
or visitation of pestilence was set down to hii 
persona] anger for not paying him enough 
deference, and so gave the priests more power 
over the people. He w&s the pragon god of 
all early tribes, personified Fear, fear df the 
forces of Nature, their enemies, darkness, wild 
beasts, and thunder and lightning. He waa 
the early conjuring god, makes serpents, blood, 
frogs, lice, files, murrain on beasts, boila Snd 
hla'uia on man, bail, locusts, darkness, and att 
the paraphernalia of the Mumbo Jumbo of the 
Africans of to-day. He was always behind a 
veil, in a fearsome dark diambcr, like all 
savage gods and oracles. He was the tribe’s 
petsonal god, and was the enemy of all the 
rest of the world. But the most striking fact 
was this “ incomprehensible mystery “ about 
his name, and the same incomprehensible 
mystery about our Trinity in unity, and the 
charge of blasphemy end death against anyone 
taking the name in vain or looking into, touch¬ 
ing, or even going near their ark with Its tpd of 
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God, and our equivalent the monKtrani-e, with 
its roti-liite pjnr, ' ' 

This saeredneiie hafi left ua in the dark as to' 
the orthography of the name. The Rabbins 
said that in m^^king a pronunciation for the' 
unpronounceable IHOH. the prieata took the 
vowels of Adotiat. But that would make ilic 
word Jahovai or Jahov6, not Jehovah or, 
as Adonai ia «Adonis, Jahovis. But we may 
leave'out the proathctie A, making Adonaii 
t)onai, and with Mr Pinclits m^c the letter Y 
(the Greek U} represent the sound of all 
Hebrew words we spell with a J. The use of 
the'Y is not tegitlntHte, as ii also is, like J, a 
modern letter, which had nothing to do 
with Hebrew, and of course J is tlie 
German I; therefore on nil points Jehovah's 
name should begin with 1. The modern critics 
give the vowel sound as ah followed by w. 
But w is also a modern letter, and Is simply v, 
as it is called in German, and the vowel sounds 
may vary so completely from ec to oo that 
they are no guide to any word. Wo say week; 
the Germans pronounce the same word voice. 
We say four; the Germans pronounce it fecr. 
And hundreds of examples could be given, so 
we see how vowels drift, even in the same race 
and language in a few hundred years. The 
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cuneiform iranslators V''® ^ 

foT'^ll vo^el soumte when in doubt, but our 
A Uself changes from Ay fo O, as from 
*‘ table ” to " war," or " all,*' so that the 
vowel sound of the 80 *callsd Yahvveh (or 
Yawe, as it should be without the useless h b, 
as In cuneiform it' is Yawa. according to Mr. 
Pinches), may well be, as the Talmudists say. 
the same as o *' in Adonai. (^pecially as the 
"a" is associated with " w." which always 
mahes ii souhaI as ” o,** as in jaw, raw, war, 
thaw, warm, etc.; bo we have every reason to 
accept the Rabbinical o. As to the last syll* 
able, it was the same as Adonfli, oi, or e, qr eh, 
say the Rabbis, and modem critics make it 
eh or e, so the two agree. Now, this gives to 
the word^spelt in many ways, from Jehovah 
to Yahweh—the pronunciation Yove, or as y 
is not a legitimate letter, love, and Clement 
of Alexandria spelt it laove. Now, love is 
the exact spelling and pronunciation of the 
vocative, or cjaculativc, or prayer form of the 
Roman god we erroneously call Jupiter, pro¬ 
perly Inpiter. I'le was invoked as lovi, w^hen 
the nominative was lovis or Iovub. Lt is 
astonishing, «H»ya Forlong, 5/iort Studies, p. 
389, how long and how completely such terms 
as " God,” ” Lord,” etc., and the mi^p/eciHg 
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o/ vowels have hidden from the public the real 
gods, their saipeness, and connection with 
those of adjoining people. lupiter came' 
directly from the Babylonians to the Romans, 
as it is pure Babylon for Sky Father, and the' 
lu of the Roman name is of the Hebrews, 
as there was no u long ago, U and V are the 
same letters, so here we have the IhVh of the 
Hebrews reduced to IV, as h's are silent, which 
by pittcing the I within the V, forms the 
broad-arrow of our British royalty, as the 
holy name derived from Babylon. I can¬ 
not help thinking that it is only the shy- 
nessDf our scholars which prevents them from 
stating the obvious truth, that the Jewish love 
or Jehovah is identical with the Roman love. 
Another deterrent is that the seats of learning 
like Oxford are still only Church schools, and 
unorthodoxy is punished in many indirect 
ways. It is not " good form ” to explain 
away holy things in this country, and it has 
taken sixty years for scholars to timidly admit 
what Colenso proved and what everyone has 
known for two generations, that the Israelites 
worshipped a company of gods under a divine 
leader, or, in plain language, they were poly¬ 
theists with arboreal gods led by a fire breath¬ 
ing (2nd Samuel xxii., 8-15), child slaying 
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(Deiituronomy xxvUi.i 57; sjtxEL, 25), blood 
_dnnicin£ demon (Deuteronomy XKxii., 41-42), 
who wrilk^d about with them in a tent (2nd 
Samuel viL, 6). 

The Jove had another name; which was the 
broad-arrow reversed, I "m A, or separated 
1 A, and this name written lAH; and its 
Hebrew letters may be rendered Jah, Ya, la, 
[sh, Efl, Ye, or Je, so elastic the Hebrew 
character; but here w'e see that lafi an3 the 
Accadian Ea are the same, lah must have 
been very popular, and also a Babylonian god. 
as hundreds of names in the Old Testament 
are ended by lah, Jeremiah, Ahaziah, Isafah, 
and so on; and NcheniiaJi has the same oifia, 
and he was a Pereo-Babylonian priest. This 
name had an enormous number of variations, 
from Ya, Yo, or lo, through Yehu (Jehu), 
Yachveh, to Jehovah. 

The casual reader may think that in one way 
the Hebrew lov£ was different from the 
Roman. The Roman Jov4 was the sun, and is 
the bridegroom of the earth every spring. He 
died at the winter solstice, and was born again. 
Bui the Romans changed this myth, making 
Jove beget a son annually for the new sun. as 
the immortal Jove was too grand to die. Now, 
Jupiter or his annual sons married the^iarth 
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every spring, so we hatre the legends of Leda, 
Europa, Terra,. Alcmene, Semele, Danae, 
Latona, and so on, and the children of the' 
s^s of god by the earth maiden (daughters of 
men) were strong men or heroes, such as' 
Hercules, son of Jupiter and Alcmene, 
Bacchus, Prometheus, Apollo, and others. 

In Genesis vi. it says “ that the sons of 
“ God saw tha<i the daughters of men were fair, 

“ and*they took wives of all which they chose.” 
Where could you have a mord accurate ren¬ 
dering of the Roman myth? But, further, 

“ When the sons of God came in unto the 
” d^ghters of men, and they bare children 
” to them, the same became mighty men, 

” which were of old men of renown ”—exactly 
as with the Roman sons of God. 

One of the must curious signs of editing is 
in the gradual “ letting down ” the mythical 
long lives of early man. First, the patri¬ 
archs like Adam live to nearly 1000 years— 
Adam to 930; Methuselah, %9 years; and so 
on. 

Then we have a later list of semi-patriarchs 
in Shem's ” generations,” where the ages 
dwindle in Genesis xi. from Shem, 600 years; 
Arphaxad, 438 years; Peleg, 239 years; Serug, 
230 years; Nahor, 148 years; and finally Terah, 
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205 years. TKen Abrahiim, 175 years, and 
Sarah, 127* That was still loo IpnS for modern 
experience, so some editors inlurpolatc in 
Genesis vl., 3, and Jove said My epirit shad 
*' not always strive with man for that he also 
*' is desh; yet his days shall be an hundred and 
*' twenty years/' That this is an interpolation 
is clear, because immediately before and after 
the writer uses “ Ale*im/' os the ^od-namc, 
and in this one verse " Jove *' is used, shtfwing 
it to be by another writer. That was Moses' 
a^e at death, but it is still too ion£, so some 
writer composes a psalm and attributes it to 
Moses to saying Psalm 90 " The days* of 

our year* arc throe sooro and ten," and so we 
are brought fradoaHy down from the time 
when the sons of Iov£ look daughters of men 
and the “ birds made their nesis in old men’s 
beards " to mure normal times. 


CHAPl'EK IV 


QVKI£N OF HEAVEN 

Another proniiaeat Latin Deity, Venus, had 
an equally prominent place in the Hehrew 
worship. I ha^e pointed out that the cosmic 
creation was always modelled on the human 
creation of life, and that It required the two 
svacs. So also did the annual creation of life on 
earth in the spring time. Now, the daughters 
of men of the two Joves had their counterpart 
in Heaven In the various Queens of Heaven, 
who were invariably Goddesses of Love, and 
gave their souU to InfantG. But the myth w'qe 
very fluid, and the daughters of men loved by 
the Jov^s were often Queens of Heaven also, 
and vice versa. For instance. Terra, typical 
of the earthly maiden, was a Queen of Heaven, 
yet all the wives which the sons of Jove, or 
gods of Heaven, look and made Into Queens 
of Heaven, w'ere earthly muidetis, and, being 
Queens of Love, they had the characteis of 
Palaki temple maidens or Luz, the Almond 
goddess, and hence they were ** loose " ones, 
from ^Semtramis and Gynthus (whose name 
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properly Bpelled, Kunihos, is a vulgar word all 
ovcj Europe), down to the last Saxon Queen 
•of Heaven, Guinevere. Lui is pronounced 
Loos, lust as Hindu is pronaunecd Hindoo^ 
The feast of the Tsbcrnaclcs, which was a 
very phallJe feast of ihc Hebrews, when all 
bonds were loosehed, was a Saturnalia or 
Dacehanatia of some days* duration, and 
these tents or tabernacles held the principal 
place, accompanied with witie^drinfcitig* and 
feasting. These were called Tents of Venus, 
sometimes translated Tents of Maidens, and 
there the Hebrews'^nsorted with the maidens 
or Paiaki, or Kadesha in Hebrews but,the 
word used is written Benotb, wJiich all Hebrew 
scholars, and even such models of orthodoxy 
as Dr. Adam Clarke, declare to be Venus; 
built up from the unpointed or unvowellcd 
VNS or BNTh, which are identical in the 
ancient rude characters, and mean to “ form,” 

*' build up,” or *' procreate ” children. 
Benoh or Venoh means procreation, of 
which the cult was the full expression. 
How phallic was religion even In early 
Christian times is shown by the fact that the 
male and female " saints " used to lie together 
alt night in the churches to increase their 
reiigious zeal, and the acts they comnjitted 
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Lhcre we 1*41 tailed the ** j^rent Eacrifice- So 
wc tee that the two g.real gods of the Romans, 
the father of th* ftods, and I he mofher of'all, ^ 
Ipddess of life, Queen of Heaven, were ideti- * 
titil both in functions amt in name 
with those df the Hebrews, and the' 
word tabernacle was used equally for the 
house of love or of Venus, It is thus quite 
natural that lovd and Venus were puHllcly 
worshipped in^Rome in the Christian Catholic 
Church up till the time of Michael Angelo, as 
the Cardinals knew that the two religions were 
practically iilentica!. Justin Martyr, TertuI* 
lian, and all the writers about the time Chris¬ 
tianity had its rise, and who knew the facts 
agree with St. Augustine, who saidThe 
" same thing which is now called the Christian 
RcUgion existed among the ancients. They 
“ have begun to call Christian the true religion 
which existed before.” Emperor Faustus in 
.a letter to Augustine said that Christianity wa# 
identical with the old religions. In Chris¬ 
tianity the Messiah, son of lah or Jehovah, is 
given a female companion, Mary of Magdala— 
Mary of the Almond dr Yoni, not of the (own 
of Magdala—who is Maya of India or Myrra 
of Syria, Queen of Heaven, goddess of Benoh 
or procreation, but whom the Christiana 
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degrade to a simple v?oman “ who has much 
lov^,” and stated of lier that she was pos- 
'sessed of the usual holy nunjber of seven 
devils. But she is intimately associated wi^ 
Jesus all through, especially, in connection 
with the astronomical part of his story, his 
death and resurrection, which we shall see 
was the subject of great miracle play enacted 
in the reformed Tabernacle. 

Every religion had its grea\ mystei»y or 
“ mysteries,” into which devotees had to be 
initiated with great secrecy, as in Freemasonry 
of to-day, from which even in the most savage 
races of to-day women were and are rigidly 
excluded, and we shall see that these mysteries 
were universally phallic, and that the ark and 
tabernacle were part of the same kind of 
mystery, and the cult was in no way different 
from those of other races. 

Having gained some idea of the nature of 
the principal Hebrew gods (for there were 
many others) and of the idea of the terrible 
sacredness of their ark and of that which it 
contained, we are now sn a position to under¬ 
stand what sort of a religion the common 
people practised in their tabernacle in Pales¬ 
tine, and against what sort of practices the 
Nabis so fiercely protested. , 


CHAPTER V 


formation of the character of the HEBREW 

* GOO 

Human nature eetm# to hav£ changed very 
little in the last SOOO years, as wc see that those 
in opposition still make the most sweeplne 
accusations against tliose in office, and all such 
reformers are constantly raving against the con« 
dition of things “ as they arc.” It is very 
difficult to get any information about an old- 
established religion unless the priests illustrate 
it as did the Egyptians, as no one feels any call 
to describe what is, after all, as familiar as the 
clothes they wear; so the literature which sur¬ 
vives is that of the opposition or reformers, 
like Confucius, Gotama, Zoroaster, Plato, 
Jesus, or Mahamad ({Vfahomet}. As to the 
literature of the Old Testament, apart from 
legends and myths and " law,” which was often 
only a priesPs idea of what the " law ” should 
be or Add been, there is little in the writings. 
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except thoGC of reformers and their condem- 
n^ioii (A the prticrices of the people. We 
have tu-da}^ relormere who’protest a^aipst 
every conceivable thing, and whose walJCngs 
over our " backalidingK," or*too fast advance, 
hll the booksj inagazines, and newspapers of 
to*day, and things seem to have been very 
much the same in Old Testament time®, as 
we have protests against tho^e things which 
were the centre of the Hebrew religion and 
practice, ^er searching the scriptures ” 
dihgentiy to had some aim or point of agree^ 
ment amongst the reformers, that point or 
aim seems to have heen tO' establish and tetain 
Jove as their own particular god, and to wor¬ 
ship him alonCi as they thought that by tan¬ 
ning after tills god or that, they would please 
none; while by serving one god constantly 
and faithfully he would adopt them as his 
children and protect them from all ill. But as 
the Hebrew's suffered more than any nation 
we know of from defeat, conquest, slavery, 
deportation, sack, and pillage, the Nabls attri¬ 
buted all this to the {People running after false 
gods, and hence to the personal wrath of their 
own tribal god. 

It is 3 very low conception of the char¬ 
acter of a god w'hich is taught in the Hebrew 
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scripturtis. His whoJ# fictions ni'c due to 
jealouEy ogalnst, any homaj^c to" anotficr 
He is malignant, iefiloua, vain, and 
sp/l^ful. He pursues Amelek and the Midian- 
ites with relentless malignity, his very name is' 
Jealous, he boasts to Job abQUt the animals he 
has made, and not content with putting Adam 
to hard work, he shows his petty spite by 
specially creati^ thorns and thistles to hamper 
him id his work. These are minor crimes; 
his greater crimes cannot be stated without a 
shudder, but they include almost every crime 
known. Nut that the prophets did not express 
sonid hoc sentiments and attribute them 
to their love, as we have some very quaint 
and beautiful poems in the Old Testament; 
but those seutimeutB are not at all consonant 
with the actions of love as detailed by the 
eountry's writers, who give a very savage 
picture and a very phallic symbolism. 

The extreme savagery of the Hebrew god 
strikes everyone who reads the Old Testament. 
He is not only a god of battles, but he is wan> 
lonly sfivage, drunk with blood." The char¬ 
acter of Jov£ was built up by the writings of 
the priests, and as these early priests rule the 
people by fear, they always and everywhere 
make'their god relentless and savage. But no 
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other religion or holy'i^ntSng has such a lotig- 
CO [rtinucfj'relloration of savagery as that por- 
' traycd in the Hebrew scriptures. 1 have 
always felt that there were peculiar clrcu^- 
'Stances in the Hebrew dan or in their rimal 
which created such a god. i..et tts see what 
were the bases of bis savagery, and then we 
m:iy perhaps'guess at the causes at work to 
paint such a picture. 

We find him promising very ^larly to Moses, 
while he (Mosta) was in hiding in the land of 
Midian after murdering an Egyptian, that he 
will deliver the Hebrews from the hand of the 
Egyptian and bring them " unto a goodJand 
" and larger unto a land flawing with milk and 
honey, unto the place of the Canaanites, 
" and the HIttites, and the Amorites, and the 
" Perbaites, and the Hlvltes, and the Jebus- 
" lies ” (Eiodua iii., 8-9). Here are six 
nations, and this list b often repeated, as at 
Exodus xxxiv., 11. But in Deuteronomy vii., 
1 (and Deuteronomy is a priesi’a book) we 
have the " holy number ” seven added, and it 
reads :—** When the Lord thy God shall bring 
" thee into the land whither thou gocat to 
" possess It, and hath cast out many nations 
" before thee, the HIttites, and the Gir- 
" gashUes, and the Amorites, and the Cpnaan- 
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“ itvs, and the Perizz^cs. and the Hivites, and 
" the Jdiusitc^ scoen nations greater'‘ and 
" mightier ihfln thou: and when the Lord thy 
'^■^jod (love Ale-Im) ahsll deliver them before 
*' thee; thou dial! smite them and utterljf 
destroy them." But mst^ad of driving them 
out or giving them a short shrift by " utterly 
destroying them," wc 6nd, Judges Sib, 6— 
“ And I he ch^dren of Tarao] dwelt among the 
“ Cahnanites, Hittites, and Aniorites, and 
Perizzites, and Hivltea^ and'Jebusites; and 
“ they took their daughters to be their wive# 
" and gave their daughters to their sons and 
" served their gods " (Ate-ini)> and this 
against a special injunction to the contrary 
fDeuteronomy vii., 2). In Genesis iv., 18. 
ten nations were oieiitioncd as given to 
Abram's seed, and all lands from the Nile to 
the Euphrates, but that was never carried out. 
Now, all this was promised at some times urt'^ 
conditionally, and at others conditionally, on 
their holding fast to their worship of Jov£ of 
the AJe-lm, and they were further promised 
endless blessings, esiTecially io ** increase." 
" He will [ove thee and bless thee and niul- 
" tiply thee " (the chief promise in the BihleJ t 
" he will also hlcss the fruit of thy womb and 
“ ihe^ruit of thy land, ihy corn, and thy wine. 
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** and thine oil, the ih^rease of tby kine and 
" the flocks of thy sheep in the land which he 
' *' iware unto thy fathers to titcc. Thou 
" shalt be blessed above all people." ^ 

' So the children of Israel are led into con¬ 
tinuous wars with the other tribes in Palestine. 
These continuous wars bespeak a very large 
population, and there is plenty ol talk about 
being " as the sands of the seashore for muU 
titude," and also they must h\vc had *amis. 
But whal do '^^e Snd? When they intcr- 
raarried with the seven tribes already men¬ 
tioned as " greater and mightier than thuu,^' 
yet lov£ in his " hot anger " against thent for 
serving Baalim and the Groves (they always 
did so) sold them to the King of Aram 
Nahardin. How this King picked out the 
Hebrews from the members of seven other 
Semitic tribes is not told 
But this is all artificial history, as they were 
such a handful of men that they hid in caves 
when the Midianites, whom they had extir¬ 
pated, enslaved tJiem. The Midianiics came 
In such numbers that ^ven their camels were 
like *' locuata " and '* without number," 
“ as the Sand of the seaside for multitude." 
These Midianites enslaved the '' Children of 
Israel seven yeare." and left them " neither 
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sheep nor 2 ss.’' What-a tiny dan have we 
here. j^et. accordin;^ to other liSstodanst (hey 
kill sixty thouea'nU " men of valour ” in one - 
Then the Phllistinee (Isl Samuel xiii., 5-6) 

*' ^ime up wjth^ thirty ihousanti chariots and, 
six thousand horEemcn» and people as the 
" sand which is on theseashCre for multitude,’' 
aRd the whole children of Israel hid themBelvuH 
in " caves, thickets, rocks, hi^h places, and in 
pits/'. They Ae always conquering, and yet 
they are always imder bondage—a phantom 
nation. 

They had €10,000 lighting men Fully armed 
with, camp equipment of tent and coohiii;^ 
vessels, when they came out of Egypt, yet there 
was " no sword nor spear to be found in the 
" hand of any of the people that were with 
" Saul and Jonathan;” and they had to £o 
down to the Ffallistines ” to sharpen every 
" man his share, and his coulter, and his axe, 

** and his mattock.” because there was no 
smith in all the land of Israel ” (l$t Samuel 
Jiiii., 19). Their whole history is a scries of 
contradictionK, and is,, tike their exodus and 
tabernacle, a work of the imagination. 

The character of their god is "terrible." 
He commits every crime known, and delights 
in slaughter of man, w*oman, cluld, and suck- 
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ling, and U iiniccd a iavage demon; but his 
, on* constant characteristic i< jealoufly. He 
makes a holy name of jealossy in Eitod^B 
Tjsiiv., l^t—" For the I^ord whose nani^ is 
'“JtHtJomy is a jealous GtJd.” Note the 
capital J, making Jiis new name holy. 

For thou shalt worship no other gods, nor 
" make a covenant with them,” so he believed 
these other gods were povierful (Exodus 
xjtiii,, 32). That is the keyno'te of hiJ char¬ 
acter, and the cause of most of his slaughtering 
— jealousy of other gods. When we see how 
this jealousy was Introduced into the character 
of the Hebrew god, much eJse will be 
plain. The famous Commandments in Ejfodus 
XX. begin by saying that he is the special tribal 
god who brought the Hebrews out of Egypt. 
As he personally " walked about ” with the 
Hebrews (2iid Samuel vii.. 6). and attended 
personally on them, he is a purely tribal god 
takiog nothing to do with the tiai of the worldi 
except as enemies, as every country had its 
own god, as they all have to this day, even the 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland. He 
stood for his tribe, and did not care bow many 
human beings he might murder if only his 
handful of Hebrews could steal the ” land 
flowing with milk and honey,” and all (jeeause 
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ihe owners of that land worshipped other 
AJC'im, and not^his special band. That there 
v^cre other godt is shown by the Eon^ of Moses, 
Ehodufi XV., 11'—Who is like unto thee, O 
“ luv£, among t!ie gods?*' "Thou shalt not'" 
" revile the gods” {Exodus x^xiL, 28J. "Among 
" the gods there is none like unto thee ** 
(Psalm Ixxxvi., 8). " In whom is the spirit of 
" the holy gods " (Daniel jv., 8). The whole 
burden of the exhortations is " Thou shall 
" have no other gods before me,” and it was 
death even to inquire about other gods, and 
Deuteronomy xiii, is a tong chapter declaring 
the death penalty by stoning for serving other 
gods, applied to all domestic or other relations 
or strangers, and in verse 14 it sets up the Holy 
Inquisition. 

These arc the love’s own words and law^s, 
but, except Genesis, all the rest of the Old 
Testament, which is not taken up with genea> 
logy or creation stories, is employed In itemt* 
log and reiterating the iniunction against other 
gods, strange gods, and the gods of the other 
tribes. On the other blind, Jov^ promises all 
material good if the people will follow him 
alone, victory over enemies, possession of a 
land flowing with milk and honey, and what 
seems .to be the chief desire of all savage 
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ttalions, fertility to increase and multiply (Gen. 

Kill* 16).' Seed " as tffc dust of tl'c Earth," 

’ ■' IS the stars of heaven aiid*the sand of the 
"seashore for multitude,” anS eepecia1!y^?ft 
-Deuteronomy viii,, 18—" Bt4 thou shall*re- 
** member the Lord thy God, for it is he that ^ ^ 
" 4ivetb thee pouV to get wealth” 

In another eloq-uent passage he prornisas 
them (Deuteronomy Tiii., 7) " a good land; a 
" Eand of brooks of 'ivntcr, of'-fountfiinp, and 
’* depths tbat*&pTing out of the valleys and 
" hills; a land of wheat, and barley, aud vines, 

'• and fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of 
" oil, olive, and honey; a land wherein^hou 
" shall cat bread with out scarceness; thoushalt 
" lack not anything in ft; a land whose stones 
" are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayesl 
" dig brass." But Palestine round Jerusalem 
is more like love’s cursing formula, " and thy 
" heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, 

" and the earth that ia under thee shall be 
iron ” (Deuteronomy iivlii.i 23).* Jovf 
even goes the terrible length of threatening 
that " Thou shall eat af the fruit of thine own 
■' body, the flesh of tfiy aons and of thy daugh. 

" lert.” and he goes on to amplify this horror 
in a terribly hrutal passage (Deuteronomy 
iivilL, 53), and all " that thou mayeat ffar this 
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" j^Jorious and fearful ^ame, The Iov6 of thjf 
Alc-im *' (Deuteronomy jcrvlii., 56), 
Throughout. fill this jealous cumug (or ^ 
'^rving other gods " the Hebrews are con¬ 
stantly reminded that the LeviteSr who got' 
love’s share of all samfices, had “ no Inherit¬ 
ance " (Numbers Jtvjii., 2d), could hold no 
property, could undertake no business, or work 
for their living, but were entirely dependent 
on the tabernacle flacrifices for their susten¬ 
ance. Again, in Deuteronomy* iii., 12, they 
are reminded that the " Levite hath no inherit¬ 
ance with you,” and in Deuteronomy xil., 19, 

" Fevsake not the Levite as long as thou Ilvcst 
" upon the earth ” (repeated xviiL, 1), ” The 
" priests, the Levites, and ail the tribe of Levi, 

” shall have no part nor inheritance with 
"Israel; they shall eat the offerings of the 
" Jovf made by fire, and his inheritance. 
"Therefore shall they have no inheritance 
"among their brethren; the Lord is their 
" inheritance, as he hath said unto them.” 
The scribe then goes on to detail exactly how 
much of the flesh, cornr, wine, oil, fleece, etc,, 
is to be tbe portion of love or the Levite, 

So we sec that the worship of love was the 
only source of food for the priests. Then, as 
ail the, tribe of Levi were priests, and by their 
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priestly office they were less liable to death 
than the^therSi they ifoulil multiply more 
rapitlly. and so have littlo enough to eat. 
Hence serving other gods meJnt starvation-^o 
the Levitea. Is it (o be wondered at that {hey, 
in their turn, should make any defection 
punishable with'death, and to prevent such 
defection they drew a picture of a god breath* 
ing out flames, living in thunder and lightning, 
and launching forth awful .^curees for any 
defection frtytx hi* worship. Then, to keep 
the Hebrews' spirita up in their little wars they 
tell of the huge battles of the past, and name 
impossible tminbers slam, and they agnm and 
again prophesy the utter destruction of all the 
nations round them, nay, of “ all the kingJornfl 
** of the world, which are upon the face of 
'* the earth shall " fall and rise no more, 
" because of the flword which I will send 
'* among you." " And the slain of the Lord 
" shall be at that day, from one end of the 
" earth even to the other end of the earth; 
*' they shall not be lamented, neither gathered 
" nor buried; they jhaU be dung upon the 
*' ground " (Jeremiah xxv„ 2ti*33). 

This sort of thing goes on with every Nabi 
or prophet until the human race has been, or 
will be. ettlirpated all over the world again 
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and again. But sucJi of cursing ts com¬ 

mon in the Bible, The cattle are kiflejd sevefaJ 
lime; over by the'plagues of Egypt. Happily 
it h all boasting; their Alexander never arose 
to c^quer the v.' 9 rld. 

In Moses' ** History of Israel " ia Deutero¬ 
nomy there are passages Ahlch read like 
Gallitrer^s Trateh, seemingly to iu.ake the tale 
interesting. He digresses at chapter ii., verse 
10, and,tells us of Emms as giants, “ but the 
Moabites call them Emims " (most Important 
information), then more " history,” then 
giants this time called ” Znmzummims.” Rut 
this interesting glimpse of folk-lore suddenly 
ceases, and we go back to ” utterly destroy 
“ the men, and the women, and the little ones 
" of every city." Then the giants pop up 
again, but as suddenly disappear, and he 
begins to threaten to " utterly destroy ” his 
own people through jealousy of " other gods.” 
In chapter vi, he teaches them to steal (he has 
just commanded *' neither shall thou steal ") 
” great and goodly cities which thou buildest 
” not, and houses full of good things which 
" thou hlledst not, and welU digged which 
" thou diggedst not, and vincyardfi and olivtis 
” which thou plantedst not,” !mi ” Fear Jove 
and serve him ” is the constant command- 
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menu Chapter after-chapter of thii medicmc^ 

tnfta talk' , ,, 

•' The sword without and terror within stiau 

destroy both the young man* and the virgHi, 
“the suckling also, with tjie mao of ^ray 
'* hairs " (Deuteronomy xsxi!., 25), 

I have not tiGoted all this to show the 
ricodish character of lovd. but to serve as a 
basis on which to ask why the Hebrew priests 
should portray such a terrible monster. I have 
no doubt it ^as to frighten the people into 
keeping up the sacrifices to Jov£, otherwise the 
Levites would starve, as their only means of 
living was love’s sacrifices. And there were 
good grounds for the Levites’ fear- menever 
the Hebrews got into contact with other tribes 
they at once began the worship of the other 
tribes' Ale-im (see below), and on defeat 
they thought Jov£ weaker than the other 
irlbe's god, so they turned to Baal or 
Ghemosh. or whatever god their conguerors 
worshipped, and thus the Uvites would starve. 
For instance, the promise made most fr^ 
fluently to the Hebrews ever Bince Abraham s 
time was they would utterly destroy the 
Canaanites, HUtites, and Amoritea, and Penz- 
lites, and Hivites, and Jebusitei, and seize 
their lands " flowing with milk and honey. 
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Yet we find in Judges iii., 5-6, the Hebrews 
dwelt among these tribes, and tOok their 
daughters fhe daughters of these tribes) 
‘^tp be their wives, and gave their daughters 
“ t<^ their sons and served their gods.” 

So this terrible Jove was clothed in all this 

r. 

savage paraphernalia, and oceans of curses 
poured out against defection from his worship 
simply to keep the teeming Levites in food. 
How many tra'J’ellers in darkest Africa tell us 
identical tales of the tribes’ nTedicine-men ! 
Their name is legion. 

That the sacrifices and share of spoils of war 
given, to love were really given to the priests 
is of course obvious, but that there may be no 
doubt on this point, even when these involved 
the most horrible crimes, the tale of theMidian 
women is told at length as followsWhen 
they conquered the Midianites they slew all 
the men and male children and all the women 
“ who had known man by lying with him,” 
but they kept all the " women children who 
” had not known a man by lying with him 
” keep alive for yourselves.” 

There were thirty-two thousand of these 
women children,” and the Lord’s tribute was 
thirty and two of these women children from 
the warrior’s share and 320 from the common 
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people’s share. Afl,is most accurately de- , 
scrtbed, and the 32 women children of the 
warrior’s share, bein^ no doubt the m^t 
beautiful of the captives, were given to 
Eleazer the High Priest for his use (Nurtfbers 
xxxi., 41); and the 320 of the stay-at-home , , 
people’s portion (these 352 children being 
Jove’s portion) were given to the Levites. 

So we see that what was done in the name of 
Jove was to contribute to the truel lust of the 
Levites. We thus see that the “Terrible 
love ’’ was a creation of the Levites, to main¬ 
tain their tribute by fear. Verily, the Levites 
brought forth fruit after their kind in* their 
“ terrible ’’ Jove (see Genesis xlix., 5). 

This constant imposing of awful curses for 
defection from love, coupled with the prac¬ 
tice of circumcision, have kept the Jews as a 
nation apart, unchanging amongst changing 
nations, keeping within the fold of their Jove, 
who became fixed by their “ inspired ’’ scrip¬ 
tures. By his creation, the Levites thought, 
through fear of his awful curses, and by the 
hope of winning battles by his might, and, 
lastly, through extravagant promises of mighty 
power as a nation “ without number,’’ in a 
“ land flowing with milk and honey,’’ to 
retain all the clan faithful to love, ai>d so to 
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mamtam their livelihood? Heoce the Terrible 
Jove, lov^, or Yove, whom we call Jehovah- 
It £eems provable that the Hebrews, having, * 
liltc alt other surrounding iribcs, belief in a 
bant! of gods, A^e*Lm, felt that their Ale-im - 
were very much like the AJe-im of other 
nations, and hence this god-baod did not 
raise any particular enthualasm, A nation or 
tribe must have a tribal god {or a flag is 
as good) to fight for. Any insult to that god 
or flag rouses their pugnacity' to this day. 
Then the lA or tV, for they are the same, was 
given to them or came to them through other 
mbe» but I think that he must have been 
given by a higher power, probably, as Sayce 
says, by the Babylonians (as they are ao proud 
of him as a personal or national possession) and 
then they settle down, or at least their writers 
do, to a recognition of this god as their own 
tribal leader. But there seems to have been 
periods of itidcciaion, as when Elijah asks the 
Hebrews (let Kings xviit,, 21)—*' How long 
“ will ye halt between two opinions? If Jove 
" is the Aledm. foilow'him; but if Baai {be 
the Ale-im), then follow him." The pro* 
phei’s own name is a combination of Al^ or 
Eli and Tah, that is of the Ale4m (or one of 
the Ate-im) and Jove, Now, he asks them to 
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choose between Jov^:,*who, we have aeen, was 
onei of l!io Alc-im ia (jetiuaU iL, and another 
' Ay called Ba. Just as thcrd*were Alc-im d 
whom Jovd was the leader, so there wen; 

of whom Ba w'as the leader, for wlmim 
the Hebrew* made molten images and whom 
they constantly worshipped, if we are to 
believe the NabTs. The Ay-im of Ba were 
called Baalim, Their god was Ba, just as 
the Hebrews’ god was love, and the napie Ba 
Ald-im was shortened to Baalim. 

The savage tribes of the Land of the Pala or 
Philis mixed up their gods a good deal, sia we 
tee that Abraham when told to make a ^urnt 
Eacrihee of his child he was spoken to by 
Malaka Isadak, a god not otherwise men¬ 
tioned, except as Melkkedek. He accepted 
the command without surprise, aa burning of 
their children alive waa a common aacrifice 
then, see Ahaa, Manassclij Mical, Josiah, etc., 
and their god demanded the death of the first 
born of man and beast. That they believed 
in other Alc-im. and also that the biimmg of 
a child was a sacrifiee^ure to he answered by 
even foreign Alc-im, ia shown by the fact that 
when the laraelites had defeated the Moabites 
and driven them into their walled city, and 
were preparing to subjugate them, Mesho, 
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the King of Moah, took: Ins eldest son and 
made a burnt oSerinS of litm tqflChcny)sli 
(chief of his AIiHml upon the wall, «o that the « 
Hraelites could see the savage act performed, 
Th^ eflEcct was a$ Mesha had anticipated, and. 
the Israelites at once departed, thinking that 
it was useless to strive agaia>t such a powerful 
fetish. 


CHAPTER VI 

FORMAXtON OF THE HEBREW RBLir.lON 

I have sketched the mcataUpoaition^of tHe 
Hebrews m relation to their idea of the ^od 
with which their Nabie tried to terrorise them, 
a purely savage god full of cursing (see 
Deuteronomy xxsii., and other chaplcrsb vain 
boastings of hU strength {see Job jd.. et seq.). 
and futile doings of which he repents (see 

Eden, the Flood, Jonah, etc.)* 

Now let us see what the common people 
were doing at this time to bring down all this 
Nabl's threatening of fire, slaughter, torture, 

and disease. , 

They were busily engaged in pure Fhallic 

worship, and that we shall see was. as be fit led 
people living la thed*and of the Phallus, in¬ 
culcated by their cults of the Ark and the 

Tabernacle. , 

In order that the reader may intelligently 
follow the proof of the story of the tabernacle. 
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and that he may see the necessity of the some¬ 
what lengthy detail of proof which I mpst 
give and which ’ otherwise he might think 
wearisome and redundant, I will here shortly 
stat^ the facts and what is deduced from them, - 
and then give the whole story and its full 
proof. " 

Although we treat the Exodus as a sort of 
history, scholars, from Colenso’s time, know 
that a^l the books of Moses are the early 
fables of a barbarous nation put together a 
thousand years after the supposed date of 
Moses and cemented by an interwoven fabric 
of supernatural priest-lore in order to con¬ 
struct a religion going back to dim antiquity, 
but it has been so edited and altered to suit 
altered circumstances and change of ideas 
with lapse of time that it is no longer a logi¬ 
cal and consecutive story. However, out of 
the fragments we can trace the romance of the 
Ark and Tabernacle. 

When'Moses brought the children of Israel 
out of Egypt he had no rules by which to 
govern them, but his fatber-in*law Jethro, who 
was a priest of Midian, came to him and en¬ 
camped at the Mount of the Ale-im, and sent 
for Moses, to give him his wife and children 
and also to instruct him how to govern the 
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clan. And then be iatlcfi to Mosee about the 
^r<Sitne 9 **of their Jove, so the scribe wisbci 
' us to believe that both the Alc-im anji 
Jov^ were widclsf Icoown and worshipped and 
“were not yet the peculiar'property of* the 
Israelites or Hebrews. lethro blessed Iov£ and 
made a burnt offering and sacrifices for the 
Alo'im. and next day he told Mow* he could 
never rule a big tribe by his personally Silting 
as judge, he must have Ordinances and Judges. 
" So Moses Gearkened unto the voice of his 
'* father-in-law and did all that he had said. 
So he got the ten commandments from Sinah 
and made his ordinances and ordained his 
pricstaj and for the first time {ch. love 
become ** Fearful.” 

Up till now love had gone about as an ad¬ 
viser and came and chatted and discuesed 
things with the patriarchs; now he becomes by 
Jethro's advice an official and " fearful ” god. 
Up till this time the love had dwelt in a 
common tent; and we see him so angry at the 
golden calf episode that he gets Moses to take 
his tent or tabernacle “and pitch it afar off from 
the camp (Ex- 3J» 7), Meanwhile Jov£ had 
given Moses elaborate instructions to build 
him a very gf«at tabernacle, which, however, 
was still to be portable, with cloths aad skins 
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for a roofj and he givus film ebborate in&truC' 
tlons to construq^ an Ark of love, sonicttfiicfi ^ 
^lled the Arkr of the TcBtimony, which waa 
the flctufl] dwelUD^-place of the Jove in the 
Hofy of MoUes/ But in Ex. 40, 20 U (ays.' 

" and he took and put the X^^stimony into the 
iirk," and there b a tnerftinal reference that 
teGtimony may mean " tabled of the law," but 
the testimony existed long before Mo&ea had 
produced the tables of the law, on the advice 
of Jethro. ** 

In the wilderness the Manna was so wonder- 
fill that Moses wanted to keep a sample (here 
the kt^cpi^g of precious relics, true cross, etc., 
begins), so he says, ** Take a pot and put an 
" omer full of manna therein and lay it up) 

" before the Jove." " As the Jove com- 
" manded Moses so Aaron bid it up before 
" the Testimony," so Jovd and the Teatiitiony 
were the same thing. The truth is that it was 
the Rod of God and two stones which were in 
the ark, and the ark was, as all arks are, femi¬ 
nine ; eo the Ark and the Rod of God w'ere the 
usual double sexed creative emblem, like the 
Indian Lingam-Yoni, altar, the Ring and 
Dagger of Persia, or our Monstrance and Pyx. 

I( was from Jethro's country, the country of 
the Mldisnites, that Moses brought this Rod 
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of God, and with it be did all his miracles and 
defeated his enemies. ■'Like all phallic rods it 9 
must be “ erected,” and so when Moses sto^ 
with the rod of the Ale-im in Itis hand erectefl 
, the children of Israel prevailed, and when he 
let it down, Amelek prevailed. He got so 
tired that Aaron and Hurr had to hold up his 
hands to keep the rod erect * until the going 
down of the sun,” and “ Joshua discom¬ 
fited Amelek.” This was the same class of 
sacred act as erecting a stone and anointing it 
which was and still is universal all oyer the 
East. This double sexed Holy of Holies, the 
Ark and the Rod of God and two stones, 
became the secret palladium of the Hebrew 

nation. ^ 

All nations have parallel omphalic combina¬ 
tions down to our incomprehensible three in 
one. Trinity in Unity, (Dreieinigkeit in Ger¬ 
man). Now Moses got all his good fortune 
from Midian, where Jethro treated him well, 
and told him how to govern, -and he 
married Jethro’s daughter Zipporah, and 
found the wonder-wjrking Rod of God, so 
that he must have had friends and relations 
there, yet the most scandalous slaughter in 
the Bible was Moses’ destruction of the entire 
nation of Midian, slaying all the males and 
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likewise all the married'womea^ but all the 
women children that have not Itnowo. a 
** man by lyin^ ^ith him keep alive for your- 
'^selves." Mogca tlierefore must have seen 
Jellvo, to whoro he owed so uiuch, and his ' 
wife's relations murdered, and his nieces used 
for the basest of all purposes and by his own 
orders—a line return for Jethro's kindness. 
Besides the Midianites were directly descended 
from ^braham.^ 


But the Btory is contradicted by another 
Bible tale when later. Judges fith, Jovd de* 
livered his chosen people into the hands of 
Midiaq for the usual holy 7 years, and the 
children of Israel had to hide in dens and 
caves in the mountains, a hunted handful, not 
a nation outnumbering the sands of the sea¬ 
shore. In fact, in Judges vii„ 12, so far from 
being exterminated it is the Midianites who 
arc " like grass hoppers for multitude, and 
" their cstmds without number as the sand by 


*' the sea-side for multitude.” But the Bible 
is not history, simply folk-lore. Jove w'ae 
always promising people to make them 
” great nations.” He even promises Hagar 
to make her seed not to be numbered for 
multitude (Genesis xvi., 10), and Ishmaet 
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“ for I will make'' a great nation ” 
(Gfenesis'xxi., 18). 

So the slaughter of the Midianites is apocr;*- 
phal but for what purpose such a tale of 
savagery and ingratitude was introduced,^it is 
difficult to concave unless it was to prevent 
anyone from guessing that Jethro the Midian- 
ite was the author of the Hebrew priestly 
hierarchy with its jealous Jove. 

Having sketched briefly the ideas and 
actions of the Hebrews and their gods in this 
archaic time, we are in a position to follow the 
stories of the Ark and Tabernacle. 


" CHAPTER VII 

SYMBOLISM OF ARK AND TABERNACLE 

The word ark is of very ancient origin, and 
in its yUnpoint^d form, i.e., without vowels, 
was RCh or RK, which meant breath or spirit, 
and as soul or spirit was supposed to be im¬ 
parted or given to the babe by the Queen of 
Hea\jpn just as its body was given by its 
mother, so the letters RK stood for the mother 
of all. She is mentioned as the Spirit of God 
in Genesis Ist, but the noun is feminine and 
she is Ruach, the mother of all, who brooded 
on the waters and brought forth life. (See the 
Seven Stories of Creation in this series.) 

A study of the earliest times of which we have 
any information of man’s social order, shows 
us that the mother was the head of the family 
and that property descended through the 
female line; in fact, that matriarchy was the 
custom and not patriarchy. Therefore the 
first creator was the Great Mother,” and 
her name was Rkh or Ruach or Ark. The 
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mother being the univepiat healer, healing was ^ 
al&(7 aignided bv Rekh, also called spittle, ai 
^ we see Jesus restoring sight by,spiltle, a vern 
old and widespread superstition. We hnd 
'many cases of life coining oui of nn ark, such 
as the story of the,riaod or Moses’ own birth. 
The Rkh also became Arglia and Argonaut, 
the famous Ark that went after the '* Golden 
Fleece" or Eternal life. Then we have 
Arcanum, Latin for the National Secret or 
Mystery, in a Xlhest, derived from the female 
or left hand sect, just as we have Palladium 
the sacred and secret mystery of early nations 
derived from the masculine or right hanihciilt. 
And doubtless ” ArcJiaic,” from Archie, the 
beginning, as the ark or arch, woman, was the 
beginning of all life. We know that the 
Christian Cross on which we swear was a purely 
phallic emblem, in fact It was perhaps the 
oldest, as originally naturalistic drawings were 
used, and a symbol or emblem is always a sign 
of advancing civilisation. Schliemann found 
phalli and crosses at a depth of 30 feet below 
the foundations of thb ancient city of Troy, 
where the Greek gods, like the Hebrew 
Ale-im, came down and took sides tn war. 
Colenso iiays that crosses were '* delineated on 
" temples, palaces, natural rocks, seruJehrat 
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" galleries, on the hoavlcst monoliths, and the 
" rudest statuary; on coins, medtJai vaects of 
every deecrjption, and preserved in the'' 
'* ardiitcctural proportions of subterranean 
** as well as oi: super ter ranean structures of 
'* tumuli and temples. 

" Populations of essentially different cul- 
'* ture, tastes, arid pursuits—^tbe highly civU 
“ iLsed, the demi-civilised, the settled and the 
" nomadic—vied with ^ach other in their 
" supuratltious adoration of if, and in their 
** cfloiis to extend the knowledge of its excep* 

" tional import and virtue amongst their 
" latest posterities. Of the Ecveral varieties 
" of the CroBS St. George, St. Andrew, 

“ Maltese, Greek, Latin, etc., etc., there is 
** not one amongst them the cxistenee of 
" which may not be traced to die remotest 
" antiquity/' But the Hebrews swore on the 
real phallus not on its conventionalised form 
the Cross, aa is shown from several coses in 
Holy \Vftt Abraham swears his servant in 
Genesis 24, 2, “ put, 1 pray Thee, thy hand 
under my thigh," and in xlvil,, 29, Jacob 
swears Joseph in the same way, and in 1st 
Chron. xxix., 24, translated, " submitted them- 
selves unto Solomon," when it should read, 

" placed their hand under Solomon." Also in 
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Gen. xxxiL. 53, whire Jacob swore by ihe 
" Pear " ’of liia father Isaac, the word used— 
* Pahad^hould be read, Phalhis or viriiiiics, as 
it is correctly translated “ Stones * in Job xl., 
■ 17. Now, when Jacob and <Laban swor% an 
agreement together, Jacob took a stone and set 
it up as ufinal. a pillar or phallus, on which to 
make the phallic oath, but he also gathered 
stones and made a heap, an Omph or image 
of Uma. the univereal Mother»or Womb, and 
£0 be made '•the doiuhle-sejtcd or omphalic 
eternal life symbol on which to swear. This 
doubic-sexed symbol, which the Greeks called 
Hermaphrodite, from Hermes, the masculine 
messenger of the gods (the phallufi}, aud 
Aphrodite, Venus. ” the fruitful garden." bad 
another name so prevalent in the East, and 
also beautifully personified by the Greeks by 
Omphald. This is a combination of Om. 
the ** Great Mother " of the Hindoos, and, 
like Venus, the personification of beauty 
and fecundity, and Phallos. The" Greek 
tale ie very pfeasant reading. Hercules 
was Bo captivated by >the beautiful Queen of 
the Amazons that he submitted to her caprice 
and giving her his masculine emblems-^thc 
lion's skin and his club—he seated her on the 
throne as the double sexed creative, power 
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OunpJiJiIv, while he at her feci tdok up the 
' feminine dis^taS and perforincd the feminine 
3i't of «pinnln^„ wearing her toga 07 womari's 
and go h^ aJao bet^me double sexed or 
Omphallic. 

Tnerc is only one text in holy writ giving an 
example of swearing by placing the hand on 
the female emblem of life, and that ie in Ex, 
17, 16, which Bays lor " by the hand upon the 
Argha," or Yoni, erroneously IraDslated to 
hide this, h la no " throne ” ^sec marginal 
reference), but the "Argha." Ark, or symbol of 
woman. But the priestly writers were alivays 
working up secret combinations, and Ex, 
xvii.,'JS, is very important to our history. 
There it says MoECi built an Altar and called 
it Jehovah-Nifisi, and it gives Q translation, 
'*Thc Lord my Banner," in the margin. 
But nissi is no banner, as is shown in the Song 
of Solomon, where the love-sick maiden says 
that when he takes her to a house i>f wine his 
" nissi over her is love," and this nissi is 
forrible in the battle of Jove, So Moscs‘ 
altar was the usual phallic Pillar of God, which 
wc will see was retained in Solomon's Temple 
Of glorihed Tabernacle, So when the scribe 
deserthed the altar as Jovd’s phallus, as all 
upright stones were, he immediately intro* 
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duced the Arghi so tnake the double sex. 

The Hindyu's most oath i& Siworn oxi ^ 

* thc^tcsticleT' of Nanda, Siva'i Bull 13-, 

P. 257). * * 

The almond was 3 very ^nelcnt el^n of 
woman, and is only dinily and armboHcitlljr 
mentioned in the Old Testament t for tnatatice, 
Aaron’s Rod giving Almonds (Niimbets xvii., 

8 ), combination of rod and almond mean- 
ing two sexee^ therefore cternaJ^ life or a fiod. 
Then we bsve^ the ‘candlestick with buds or 
sprouts, instead of rods; and almond-shaped 
bowts, for the same symbol. In Ecclesiastes 
!tii., 5. a sort of dirge of death says " the 
almond tree shall flourish "—that ifi, women 
shall be plentiful—" but desire shall fail " 
{with man! " because man goeth to liis long 
home/' 

Lastly, in Jeremiah i., 11. as a sort of secret 
sign that this book is still under the Phallic 
cult, the Jove asb Jeremiah, “ What secst 
iliou?" and he answers, " 1 see rod and 
almond,” again the cumbination of rod and 
nlmond. This ts apropos of nothing, and so a 
purely esoteric sign to the initiated reader. 

There IB another curious coinetdence about 
Exodus 3 tvii. In verse 14 there ia the /iw( 
tuention of a book in Holy Writ. Now the 
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book w&a very widely used to represent Jiberiy 
in a woman as iJhur, m^ans both " book ” 
“free/' and freedom in a woman nas always 
one meaning. ' Now there are many Mary 
Magdalenes in pictures with a book rcEting 
on a skull called penitent Magdalenefi. Mary 
may be reading it or not, intact in the Berlin 
version there Is no book, but her foot is on 
the skull, which is associated with a serpent, 
an unmistakablp phallic sign. I have shown 
in my large volume, and in my'book on rke 
Otieen oj Heaven and Her Debaientent, (hat 
the extensive practice of Temple prosiilullun 
Jed tq terrible epidemics of the fatal disease, 
syphilis, so the " freedom " bad beneath it the 
grinning skull of death. The juxtaposition of 
verses M, IS, and 16 may be accidental, but 
scribes were so fond of esoteric hints that they 
may covertly refer here to Digyny, as prac¬ 
tised by the patriarchs and love (Ezek. xxtii.). 

We know that the Patriarchs were copied 
from Babylon, as the names and occupations 
are the same-^mith, worker in metal, first who 
kept kinc, etc.—and, Eurther, all Hebraists 
are unanimous in saying that the names of 
both men and women are all altegorical and 
represent, the lair ones the sun by day, and 
dark ones the sun by night (going east)', and 
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cloudE, rain, dawn, H:tc„ eo th^it it indicates 
widespread sun or aslAinoniTc worship, 

* one has to read Goldzilter, or the authojr 
of Bibie Folk-Lore, to see I?ow hopeless it 
* is to produce any clear proof of what wa^the 
original myth except in the case of Samson, 
who is clearly th*c Hercules of the Hebrew's, 
and perhaps In Jonah, who is also the sun 
myth applied to a prophet. In Daniel the 
myth is swallowed up in fa|fic higtor^. To 
return to the Ark, It was represented aa a 
coracle on the waters^ Ruach brooding on the 
Fertile abyss, but it was also represented by an 
inverted coracle in the sky, namely, the rain^ 
bow or arch, and that name has gone into 
architecture. All arches (Archbishop or Arch¬ 
angel) come from the " source of all ” or 
“ chief " of life creation, the Ruach. Here 
again we see that although the Hebrews de¬ 
spised woman, they found this symbol, the ark, 
so firmly imbedded in all the thoughts of 
humanity as regards life that they w'ere com¬ 
pelled to employ it. As I have already said, 
one of the most unl^rsat of ayrabolt for the 
Queen of Heaven or woman was the Almond, 
and we Ehall see how often it was employed 
by the Hebrews whhout a hint as to its real 
meaning, as these old, old signs were so 
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deeply rooted that they could not eradicate 
"■ them Ironi their oymifolisni, yet they rcprc- 
^cnred a sex utterly foreij^it to theii^!ov4, who * 
was the embodiment of the most maliinaut 
an4 wrathful form of masculinity. To tllus-' 
irate what I mcatij I flive here a Virgin Mary 
conceiving from heaven ahd the Almond- 
shape enctosing the young Jesus. 

So LuZ) the Almond. Lars, Larissa, or Lares 
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represents Venus ort the Yoni by its form, 
*fi4 we will find “ ATmond-shaped ” things / 
' prevalent the TabernaeJe Ajrniture. 

The first and second chapters ol Genesis 
ishow the complete change which r|^nte 
over the Hebrew conception of woman's 
position. In the first chapter she is made 
equal with man, created in the Image of the 
Ale-Jm, amongst which gods no doubt some 
were female. But in the sccoivl account man 
k made alonei and woman is made after the 
beaats, on the excuse that Adam could not 
find an " help meet for him *' among the 
brutes. 

When anything has a special nymbolic 
meaning in Holy Writ it is generally repeated, 
sometimes up to the holy seven times, as is 
found in a statement about Jesus being a 
" priest after the order of Mclchisetlec." 

VVe saw that Jacob on his flight to 
Haran, in Genesis xxviii., erected a 

phallus and poured oil on it, and chaitged ihe 
name of the place from l.ux to Bethel, that is, 
from the dwelling-plat^ of Venus or the God¬ 
dess of Love, to the house of El or Al£, the 
oak or cedar stem god. But this is repeated 
on his rcturii, and this repetition or emphasis 
IS probably written to convey to the mitrated 
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that the feminine was t<> be left out of Hebrew 
worship. But notwithstanding all the editings 
tliey could not entirely disentangle the double 
sex, which almo^jt invariably comes into all ^ 
storTes of creation. The Hebrews seem to 
have been entirely lacking -in the sentiment 
western nations call love. They have no 
story of Andromeda, of Helen of Troy, or 
of Cleopatra, nor of Guinevere, and as for 
the tro'ubadours or the knight ejrants fighting 
to save fair maidens or jousting for the bright 
smile of noble ladies, their brains seem to 
have been atrophied to all such emotions. 
Hence we have none of that female sym¬ 
bolism which enables us in other religions to 
gain a clear idea of the origin and meaning 
of their legends. For instance, in Babylonian 
and Roman mythology the Queen of Heaven 
was also Goddess of Love, and was symbolised 
by a dove. Semiramis, perhaps the earliest 
Queen of Heaven of whom we have fables, 
was called D’iune “ of the Dove,” or Juno; 
and Juno’s mother was Dione, and so on, 
generations of Dove goddesses. But in 
Hebrew we have only one hidden mention 
of Queen of Heaven in Ruach, and we have 
her symbol in the Ark. As the Hebrew 
writers'who edited the Holy Writ in a purely 
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masculine direction ^ and turned the ^reat 
fer»nle Twmat o£ Babylon into the masculine/ 
* Tehom, I think that if they* had known the 
meaning of Ark and the association of Taber- 
'nacles they would have cut them out and {pro¬ 
duced that chaos of language quite common 
in the Bible, wh*crc in many passages they 
have arrived at a stage where the lines of the 
myth are nearly washed out and the lacunas 
Ailed in with theojogical ideas mixed^ with 
artiAcial family history or attempts to aystema* 
lise cosmogony. But w'e get glimpses of the 
editorial obliteration of the sources of their 
fables, and yet trying to render the whole 
story more natural. 1 have quoted one about 
the gradual reduction of the ages of 
patriarchs. That was quite cleverly done, but 
ihe names and occupations of the patriarchs 
arc cle.arly Babylonian, only their ages are 
immensely reduced, and instead of being of 
some number emblematical of some myth, as 
was the case with the Babylonian, the w'riter 
makes them all odd numbers with no signiA- 
cance, so as to look q^turaL Thus, to draw 
any deduction from the ages given is quite 
hopeless. Then the incident of Noah and 
Ham. The Jewish Haggada says that Ham 
emasculated Noah, but the Bible only says he 
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saw the nakedness of his father, as it were 
*\ quite accidentally, as Noah was drunk, and. as 
proof that it wSs quite innocentv' done he 
told his brothers. When Noah awoke from 
his^wine he knew what his youngest son had- 
done to him. Now, it does not say he had 
done anything, but it was something very 
serious, and he seems to have died very shortly 
afterwards. 

Noa^h was a .sun god. He was 365 days in 
the Ark, and lived 350 years after the flood 
(surely an error for 365). Then he was the 
first to plant a vineyard, so he was, as 
Bacchus and Dionysius were, a vine god, as all 
sun gods are. Even Jesus, the last sun god,, 
is the “ true vine," and made wine and so on. 
All the sun gods when they get old in 
December lose their life-giving power or 
vitality, and this is represented as being 
emasculated as Adonis was by a boar, or the 
Phoenician Chronos emasculates Auranos, and 
the Persian scorpion devouring the phallus 
of the Bull which Mithras slays. So we have 
much proof that Haggada is right, yet how 
little of the sun god is left of Noah. No doubt 
it was originally a full tale like Hercules or 
Apollo. So we must look for other signs and 
symboHcal proof of the female character of 
the grk.^ 


CHAPTER Vin 

QUEEN OF heaven STMBOLFSM 

The ark or Qtieep of Heaven t& the 

fiabitatLOR of God or the Tabernacle or 
Temple of God, and h repre&ented by a dove« 
ark, ship, crc8ccrit, and a hofit of other hollow 
especially by bowls or vaaea wi|h an 
" almond-shaped ” opeoinjf^ But this dove 
or almond^:^haped vessel which ropresenti the 
female is alwaya accompanied by a eylmdricat 
Ktonc. rod, or vessel, ss we see in our alnioud- 
shaped monstrance w\ih its holy phial or pyi 
of oiL pbia] and pyx being tw^o words both 
meaning phallus. We have it also in the 
Indian dove referred to on p, 466* vith. its 
actual phallus of otb thus making the bi-se^uai 
eombinatian; so the Ask was specialty made 
to hold the Rod of Jove and the two const!* 
tuted the emblem of Eternal life and were 
the most sacred and secret of all the parapher¬ 
nalia of the Hebrew religion. When ^aroo'a 
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rod was made to ^rout it produced 
X " almonds,” so again "we have the'combnia- 
lion of Rod ancf Almond. In Gen. 17, 15, it 
says Moses built an altar and called the name 
of it “ Jehovah ’nissi,” which, as I have ex-' 
plained, is Jehovah’s phallus (p. 512), and that 
was quite in keeping with the intense mascu¬ 
linity of their worship. But they could not 
get away from a female ark if they wanted 
a house for their god, because the original 
house of all gods was the Oomd', or mother of 
all, and hence all churches are feminine. The 
Bishop weds the Church with a ring on his 
appointment as ” Mea Sposa,” my wife. The 
true form of the Church ” Isha,” Eve, woman, 
as in Genesis 1st, and her husband Adam, 
" Ish,” is shown in the Italian Churches, such 
as Pisa, Florence, or Venice, where the church 
has a dome or Omph or rounded belly of the 
fertile Uma; and her husband as a pillar or 
tower standing quite apart from her, often on 
the other side of the street—forming the twin 
sex emblem like the heap of stones and pillar 
of Jacob and Laban (Gen. xxxi., 51). The Pro¬ 
testants who adopted the severely masculine 
Hebrew cult put their towers or spires on the 
church to make it masculine, but their archi¬ 
tects adopted the “Gothic” or female arch, as 
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all architects love to (race back and perpetuate' 

symbolic forms in tlitjr buildings, making a 
ebSreb aV^pt " poem in sto^e." The church/^ 
was indeed at one time callcdt" the house dF 
the dove,” symbol of the Love goddess as Ter- 
* tulUan in the third century speaks of the ch&rch 
as Columbus Domus. The church has always 
been prone to symbolkat stories, as when it 
makes the dove reltgion come to Scotland 
through ” Saint Columba (Latin for dove), 
and practise it at Tt>na (Grecif for dove), and 
carry it to the mainland at Morven, the Gaelic 
name for Mary, Catholic Queen of Heaven, 
whose symbol is the dove. These names are 
Quite foreign to Scotland as arc all ecclesiastic 
cal names —a Jewish or Babylonian religion 
having been imposed upon us by Rome- 
Even when we ceased to be under the rule of 
Roman arms we remained her slave in letters, 
as when they could no longer enslave us by 
the sword they did so by superior cunning, 
and imposed an ecclesiastical yoke upjan us in 
place of a civil bondage. Even our AlfrerTthc 
Great, who, however, ruled only a smalt coun¬ 
try south of the Thames, and died in obscurity, 
was a protege of Rome, and by Roman help 
usurped the throne pertaining to his elder 
brother. 
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The Saxon name church or kirk was derived 
Xfrom the old cult of stone circles, such as w-^re 
Kt up by the Druids or by Joshua to celebrate 
the passing of the Ark over Jordan. The 
circle or ring is/ as we will remember, the' 
Persian door of life. The C and K are iden¬ 
tical; in fact, C was written 1C, so Circle is 
also Kirkle and Chirchel, as C is still pro¬ 
nounced as our Ch (in church) in Italy to-day, 
so chuxch and Airk are thp old stone circles. 
In Germany it is a compromise of spelling 
kirche. Chaucer lets us see a part of the tran¬ 
sition, as he spells it chirche. All circles are 
feminine; we remember Yima in Persia was 
given a ring and a dart (our egg and dart 
ornament) to produce all creation, and the 
ring was the door to the garden which held all 
the seeds of life. 

All hollow things were arks, so the Hebrew 
ark was an oblong box of wood about three 
feet six long and about twenty-seven inches 
broad and twenty-seven inches deep. This 
description is repeated again and again, as this 
was the arcanum of the tribe. Long before 
there was any ark, while the Hebrews were 
in bondage in Egypt, Moses had fled to the 
land of Midian, after killing an Egyptian, and 
married. Jethro’s daughter Zipporah—one of 
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the UHual holy number of seven dau^hters- 
While th«rc a rod leefhs to have come mira-^ 
** culouaJy iiito his hand^ anfl an apparent!}! 
new god suddenly gave this rod miraculous 
'powers and called It the Roti. of Jove, Y^vc, 
or love, I say a new god, because Moses 
dtd not know his name, and on asking his 
name was told that it was Ehye asher Ehye— 
i am who I am—like the Egyptian Nuk pu 
Nuk. or [he Latin pgo qui Ego {Exodus tiL. 

14, iv., 20, xvij., 9; Numbers s*., SL 
Then after a discussloti, still in Midian, 
about Moses being a poor speaker, Jov4 
decides that Aaron will do the talking,. *' be 
the spokesman, and thou shall take this rod 
" in ihinc hand, wherewith thou shalt do 
“signs.'* "And Moaes took his wife and hia 
" sons, and set them upon an ass “ (a goodly 
burden for an ass), “ find he returned to the 
" land of Egypt ; and Moses took the rod of 
“ God in his hand/' With this wonderful 
*' Rod of God “ he did all his miracha. But 
this rod of God has special symbolic features 
connected with it, and it seems to have passed 
long after Into the care of the house of Levi, 
who were iho official priests. In Numbers 
xvii.. 8, we are told that when a dispute arose 
about who was holy among children of Israel, 
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a rod with Aaron's name.' no doubt the rod of 
•s^God, was put with rods of the discontenJ,ed 
ipen “before Jov6 in the Tabernacle of ' 
“ witness" “ and behold the rod of Aaron for 
“ the house of Levi was budded and brought, 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and 
“ yielded almonds " “ Add the Lord said 

“ unto Moses, Bring Aaron’s rod again before 
“ the testimony to be kept for a token,’’ so 
“ witness ’’ and, “ testimony ’’ were the same 
thing. * Now, before there' is any mention of 
an ark or a tabernacle there was still a 
“ testimony,’’ and the testimony, the witness, 
and the Jov6 seem to have been the same 
thing.* At first Jove had only followed 
or led the children of Israel as a “ cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night;’’ he had no 
ark or tabernacle yet. But the Testimony in 
this case is the equal of Jove, and is written 
with a capital T, showing divinity like Jove. 
When later it is attempted to make out that 
the,Testimony is a covenant or the two tables 
of the law, it is always spelt with a small t, 
showing no divinity. We find, further, that 
the ark and the tabernacle were specially 
made as a resting place and a shelter for Jove, 
and for his alter ego, the “ Testimony.’’ We 
thus learn that Jove or the Testimony (called 
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the Eduth, Heduthi or Geduth tii Hebrew) 
w^s mucJi inore important than the firk, 
the ark w^s made specially' for it. Thcrcforjf, 
before ioinfi further in our aflt jtiveBti|ationa, 
we must examine this mjracie-working almond 
and bud producing " Rod of God," and^ow 
it came to be catled the testimony or witness* 
The rod of God brought forth " buds," 
"blossoms,” and " almonds." Next to the 
ark in importance sectns to^havc stood the 
seven-branched candlestick, and here we find 
exactly the same symbolical things used to 
decorate it (Exodus xxxvii,, 19}, " Three 


bowls made after the fashion of almonds in 
one branch, a knop, and a flower," " and 
the candlestick were four bowls like 


in 


almonds, his tnops and his flowers." Jere¬ 


miah, a late prophet when phallism is weaken¬ 
ing, in introducing his prophecies, make* Jov£ 
ask him. " What seest thou?” and he answers. 
" I see Rod and Almond,” not " I see a rod 
and almond.” a sort of Freemason's ,sign 
of an almond tree," as King James trans¬ 
lator dishonestly irgnslates it—again " rod 
that this prophet still wrote under the Be 
fruitful and multiply" dispensation (Jere¬ 
miah i., lU, Kdop means bud. especially 
lotus buds, and lotus buds arc univer* 
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sally used symbol of Jth’e phallus, while we 
Vknow the connection of Luz with thfe fornrof 
«n almond, 8Q*^here we have the Indian 
Lingam Yoni altar, or the double-sexed sym- 
boUof reproduction, the Ish and Isha, sword' 
. and sheath, foot and shoe, Hermes-Aphro- 
dite, Omph-Phallos, dagger and ring, a purely 
phallic combination in the very core and 
sanctum of the Hebrew religion. In both 
cases we have *he pair shown to be fruitful, 
as they produce flowers; in fact, it is Adam 
and Eve in the garden. Here we have the 
commandment which seems closest to Jove’s 
heart, “ Be fruitful and multiply,” miracu¬ 
lously blossoming out on the rod or phallus 
of God, and written in solid gold in the chief 
ornament of the Tabernacle. The sexual act 
seems to be more in the Hebrew Jove’s mind 
than any other matter, as it was in that of his 
Roman twin-brother. He gives this injunc¬ 
tion incessantly to his creatures, both man 
and* beast (sometimes repeating it with slight 
variations), on each separate creation, and 
again to Noah, and eveir to his patriarchs; for 
instance, Jacob, when his name is changed to 
Israel, is told once more to " be fruitful and 
multiply.” And yet it was for this that Adam 
and Eve were supposed to have been expelled 
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•from Eden. Ineresse in birtK&, whether of 
children 'or cattle, is the one central thought of^ 
ail savage nations, and moslTif their feasts an^ 
customs are based on that aspiration. Sir 
* Richard Burton remarked aBout Dahonici? : — 

Amongst all barbarians the primal want is ^ ^ 
'* progenj^f and we observe a greater or less 
- development of phallie worship, to 
■" Dahomey it is uncomfortably prominent-- 
" every street, fropi Wydah to the capitai.^ is 
'** adorned vvllh the symbol, huge phalli. 

Here we have the same words used as occur 
■with such peraiatent frequency in the Nabis’ 
scoldings in the Bible, “ ahameful ,thingi 
erected in every street " in Jerusalem.. ^ 

[ have given elaborate proof of the signifi¬ 
cance of almond-shaped bowls as representing 
the Oucen of Heaven or female fertility in 
every country in the world in my larger 
volume, but must just touch on it here to 
make the matter clear to new readers. 

As to the almond s/iape, (hat needs no illus^ 
tration to recognise its applicability to woman. 

The systrum of Egypt, which women jingled 
at Phallic processioDB, was an almond-shaped 
open hoop, which had loose tuned wires, 
which gave an agreeable jingling sound. 
Then some of the old Irish churches tjad nude 
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females exposing themseJves on the keystone 
^of the arch of the chufth door, as alight of a 
pude female was'supposed to keep “off the evil ' 
eye. This was as late as 1790. But some 
sculptors more reticent made the female hold >• 
a bowl with an oval or almond-shaped open¬ 
ing in the middle position, as I show here, to 
represent the lucky organ; so we see what an 
almond shape indicated. In other books I show 



Fig. 6. 


this in beautiful Greek sculpture, in Egyp¬ 
tian, rock sculptures and hieroglyphics, in 
ancient Babylonian seals, on Indian Dagobas, 
and in the most populv goddesses of China 
and Japan, Kwan-yoni, who has 33,333 images 
at Kioto, the Japanese capital; so we see that 
the symbolism used by the Hebrews was and 
is world-wide from Ireland to Japan. 
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As for rods, everyone knows their phalli^ 
signification, and th« 

flowers, and seed peds .^'T 

adopted into a very wide symbolism s'"* '"JJ 
. church architecture. In ray boo1= on y 
boHsm 1 show the locus bud 
use as symbolisinfi the male (ertib»in 4 organ. 
The rode which Jacob peeled to make the ewes 
conceive were the rods of the tarns. 1 '« 
very find miracle which Jov^ shows Mosea is 
to turn the cod into a serpetft t e 
symbol of the phallus; so we are ^ 

by redundant symhoUsm that the Rod of 
God '■ was the phallus of lov£. 1 he spear of 
Joshua, which he held up till all the men of 
Ai were slain, as Moses did the Rod of 
Cod " till all the Amalekites were slam, was 
the same thing, and we see this symbolism 
put to a curious use in Greek sc^pture, 
Minerva, or. as she was called in Greece. 
Pallas Athene fa double phallic name, pala 
aud its symbol the serpent. Theiien). had 
therefore a very masculine namci, yet she was 
the Alma Makr. mother of all knowledge. 
Alma being the Indian Uma or Om, the 
original of our womb; but the name not 
cnoulh to make her twln-sexed, so the Greeks 
^ave her the very male emblem, the spear. 
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used by Joshus as the rod of God, and flo sbc 
*yWfls Omphallic. Elisha's staff, with-<wh[ch«he 
^ises up a dead'^child, is the samC, with the 
qualitieG of our Pyx. Our Pyx and Mon¬ 
strance have 3 Ibn^ desecnt from Pala and ■■ 
Maya of India, still retaining the inicta! 
letters, and chemists, who use many phallic 
words, have the same in their pestle and 
mortar—phallic both la aamc and shape. 

The ark was, constantly^ used in Eflyptian 
mythology and eschatology, and wc iind the 
Hebrews used the Egyptian word Tcb for the 
ark of bulirmhes, in which Moses was found, 
and also for the ark of Noah, out of which 
came all life. It was coaverted into the 
double-sex symbol by a symbolic mast, as in 
Fig. 112 in my ChTUtiGwity. Egypt was the- 
land of arks. They are showa in thousands in 
every sort of religious proccssioa, so we see it 
was only after the Egyptian captivity that the 
Hebrews had an ark. The sacred ark of Isis 
also .confaiticd an image of the lost phallus of 
Osiris, like the Hebrew ark, and when an ark 
rested on the top of a mountain, as Manu’s 
ship on the top of the Mountain of the Nortli 
or Noah's ark on Ararat, that formed thc.- 
double-sexed creative symbol, and a - new 
creatton^of life comes forth, “ All life comes 
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out of the water " is V universal myth, and the 
mother ffts her ehild in an *' ark. Water is^ 
ihe primeval element, accor3infi to all Asiatic 
and Greek myths, and is the Icmale element. 

' iust as fire denotes passion and la male, ^nd 
passion la symboljsed by pouring wine on the ^ _ 
erected itone* 

All God names expressed the two scxra to be 
symbolUa! of the Creation of Life. The 
Hebrew IHOH [Jehovah, a-stupid Enfiliah 
attempt to vocalise an unpronounceable group 
of letters] conforms to this rule and has a clear 
symbolism. I is the male prefix, pillar or 
Pala, and ihc two H’s are the “ breatldng ' 
or life-giving letters, symbolising the two 
stones (in the Ark, for instance, pp, 259. 2(50) 
or Life Creators, which the ancients knew 
(through Eunuchs) were so necessary to the 
creation of life, while O is the famalc organ; 
so IHOH is the complete male*and-female 
Life Creator, the Incomprehensible Mystery 
of all nations (see Hyppolytus, p. 249), * the 
most sacred and secret lelragrafhmaton, to 
ntlempt to pronounce or explain which was 
punished with death. 
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CTHAPTER IX 

WITNESS AND TESTIMONY 

We have traced thts rod of God, which so 
easily became a serpeat and worked miracles, 
creating and dcstroyinU life la E£ypt, from its 
inception in Midian, its vranderin^ in E£ypt 
and the wilderness, til! it goes into the ark with 
two stones, which appear as the *' Witness “ or 
“ Testimony." Now, these (wo words are ea- 
iremeJy useful as stepping stones from the Jove 
or his phallus in the ark to the two tables of 
stone, which we are told with needless emphasis 
were the sole occupants of the ark (1st Kin^ 
vitL, 9)—There was nothing aavc the two 
tables of stone." The " Testimony " was in 
existence (see Exodus xv1„ 34) long before 
there were any “ tables of stone,and the ark 
was specially made for this " Testimony " or 
Phallic stones, and it is'to obliterate this fact 
that the emphatic assertion in 1st Kings is 
made. Originally Jovij was in the ark, and 
the Eduth Testimony and the Shakina, so 
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there is some reasoR for this emphatic state* 
mtnt. 'Pwo words art used all through the^ 
English Bible for what was ift ihc ark, the on^ 
h " witness," and the other testimony " 

' Both of these words are d&ecendcd froni^ihc 
old custom I have described of swearing on 
the actual Testes' to attest, or of making an 
oath at a phallk pillar. In “ witness " we 
have a Saxon word to know, or wit in the 
sense " beyond the wit of map.” or wissen in 
German, antTit ia also connected with Video 
1 sec. which we often say instead of know or 
understand, and " witness *' means primarily 
” knowledge ” brought in proof (not the man 
who brings it) or a testimony of fact. So 
•' witness " means " knowledge." 

The tree of " knowledge " was the phallus 
represented by a serpent, and its fruit made 
Eve the ” mother of all living " (Genesis iii., 
20), and brought shame, and the curse of 
child birth. So there Is no doubt it was the 
phallus, " Knowledge,” again, is repre* 
sented by a serpent, " Be ye ‘ wise * as ser¬ 
pents." That " knowledge ” and " know ” 
are euphemisms for the sexual act in the Bible 
is proved from Ist Kings 1„ 4, where they tried 
to revive the dying David by placing a beau¬ 
tiful maiden beside him, " but the King knew 
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her not,” -“inij ihc mar^'nal reference directs 
^UB to Genesis iv„ 1—” And Adam-knew Jus 
wife, and the coficeivcd and bare Cain and » 
Rcbeknh in Genesis x:dv„ 16, was “ a damsel 
*' very fair to loOk upon a virgin, neither had- 

any man known her;” and the Midlanite 
child women who had not known a man 
by lying with him.” 

On reaching the age of puberty a man cuts 
his " wisdom teeth, so we see that the ark 
of witness was the ark of the "'tree of know¬ 
ledge,” the phallus or stones. Wo have to 
use the word symbolically in English, hut in 
German it is still direct, as Zeugen has two 
mean ingS" pass! VC, to witncBB, testify, or 
depose; and active, to engender, beget, or 
produce; with Zeugung, generation or pro¬ 
creation, Zeugungs Organc, sex organs; so 
here the ark of witness i« the ark of the pro¬ 
creator. 

Then, as to Testimony, we have the same 
phnllic significance in the Latin word " testis,” 
which, lik't the German ” aeug,” means 
equally n witness and the agent of procreation. 

So we have a ” double entendre,” and even 
in the last word employed in the English 
Bible, " covenant," that has the direct mean¬ 
ing of ^coming together or going together. 
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Again a WJroal filgiii(\cdlioii. as in congress or 
co^^ion, and tiie CovenJinr was ciTcumemon* _ 
But covonant means also "a niutual agree; 
ment, and it was applied to tile two tables of 
■the law. which were by no-means a mutual 
agreement, but a totally onc-ssded arbitrary 
order, under penalty of eternal death; so even 
“ covenant " is more applicable to the rela¬ 
tion of the double-seacd symbol of ark and 
rod of God than to any tables of arbitrarily 
imposed law.- But the chain of evidence is 
made complete in 2nd Samuel iv., Z4-Z.1, 
where the " ark of the covenant " is called the 
“ Ark of God.'' We have in Exodus xvi,, 
33-34, the equivalence oI the Lord and 
the “ Testimony,” and both are made holy 
by capital letters. Then " Icstimony, 

" Witness.” and ” Covenant ” are used indif¬ 
ferently, and. lastly, the Ark of the Covenant 
i6 the same as the Ark of God in 2nd Samud 
XV 24-25 i and thus the circle is completed. 
It begins with God and Lord, becomts Wit¬ 
ness, Testtmony, Covenant, and, ^ally, cove¬ 
nant is again God; southey are all synonymous 
one of another. But. further, the ark of the 
" Testimony" is said to contain '' two 
stones,” and if one consults a dictionary one 
will see the connection between^ words 
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founded on tsiis ” and " tv^o stones." 
These words were no^ doubt introduced,in 
'classic times and^acccpied. by our* translators r 
as estahlished b'y lon^ use, but the word used 
in Hebrew is Edu?h, and it is simply the plural . 
of £d, witness, and consisted of two stones. 

But w’e arc told In Genesis Svli, 9-14, that the 
special covenant of " the ^ods " (not Jehovah) 
with Abraham was the circutneised phallus, so 
Covenant (Phallus) and witness (two atones) 
formed the complete or 'triple male or4aD 
which was kept In the Ark, exactly as that of 
Osiris was kept in ESypti the Three in One- 
Let us see what they did with another word 
which was too phallic for their likinf. The 
Philistines were stricken with a sore disease 
by trafficking with ark, no doubt, a euphemism 
for sexual intercourse, as the ark symbolises 
the female, and that disease is called in our 
English Bible Emcrods, but was in the 
original Ophalim. Now, that is clearly 
Omphaltm or Ophalim. aa O or Om equally 
expresses tl*c feminine organ as phalim ex¬ 
presses the male, so the diseaie was syphilis 
or woman-man disease. But the translators 
would not say that, but called It Emcrods, a 
word meaning nothing (see Omphale, 

O, Om, or Urn (oom) is our word womb. 
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and phallcii's the malc^orfian, so Ophfllim. a 
plufal woFd, signifjW! the diflcaaes which owe , 
their propagation to the intercourse of fcmal^ 
and male* We have the same idea in the word 
l>pal, which, with its ficty Aleanis in its traps- 
paretit matrix, smboiiecs Fire and Water, the 
Male and Female clemetits. 

Fire and its Greek equivalent Pyr are also 
derived from Pala or Phala. Fab is called 
rul in the Bible (2iid Kings iv., 19). and the 
Greeks called tW King Phallos; but U and ^ 
arc Identical in Greek, while L and H arc also 
expressed by the same signs in most old bn* 
tfuages, BO Pul and Pyr are identical, yielding 
us our word Fire (or Phire). the male symbol 
or element. So Opal is, like Ophalim, the 
female-male sexual combination. 

Larousse in the Grand Dicljonaire Umvt;TseI 
:^-'The Hebrew Phallus was (or ^ years 
the rival of the victorious Jehovah/' The 
rivalry was only apparent, as they were in 
reality the same thing, as we have seen. So 
we see rhat It was Jove’s phallus add loBtes in 
the ark that const it ated the most sacred 
arcanum of the Hebrewa, as it is in that of the 
Hindus to day, or of the jneient Egyptians. 

The ark. or coracle, or ship, has invaded our 
churches, the '* nave ” being so called from 
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* navis (ship), as it is still/cal led schiff in Ger* 

many. ** * , 

‘ We have the .same idea expresued in the , 
word which hac been brought down to us by 
tradition, namely^ the word " testament,", 
apfjticd to the two sections of the Bible, In 
no sense of the word is either a Testameiii. 
The ten commandments might be described 
as God's or Hammurabi’s will or testament, 
but we might as well speak of the Testament 
of Jofephus as* call the Bible, a Testament* 
The word has come down to us from a phallic 
source, and is the same as Testimony, like the 
“ test " tubes, often " hermetically " sealed, 
of the chemist, Hermes is the phallus, ft is 
the custom of all priestly writers to use rare 
words with hidden meaning, so that the names 
applied to their gods, angels, laws, and writ- 
ings may never become common, and these 
words have often an old root meaning, which 
stretches back to the animalistic beginnings of 
their cuU. But, further, in order to keep the 
people in ^wc of their god they have very 
often created a secret writing and secret 
words, and it is a curious phase of human 
nature that the common people dearly love 
a myth as Grimm has so w'ell said, and shib¬ 
boleths do not need to be Imposed upon 
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peopJe; lliciArtoradf*receive every shibboleth 
opftfi-mpwtfied. Many'years agu I tested thls^ 
by taking notice of young people's rings, and 
I made a ppmt of admiring a nog and asking 
-If it had an inBCripiloii, an^ the nmuber of 
" Mizpah " rings In Britain was astonishing. 
But when 1 probed ever so delicately to find 
out whether or not the wearer knew the 
meaning of the word, i found that very few 
did, but they clung to the ring all the more 
Icrvenlly because it Bcemed a talismanic word. 
The occurrence of the letter z—rare in English 
—seemed to give the word a mystic power. 
This love of mystery is the basis of all religion. 
Bo the Hebrew priesthood created a secret 
writing for themselves, and adopted a modi¬ 
fied PhtKiiecian script to express It, but so 
indebnite are these letters and so closely do 
they resemble each other that, having iso 
vowels to guide the pronunciation, the mean* 
Ing to be drawn from any combination of 
Hebrew written words is uxircniely vague and 
clastic. In consequence, much o4 the Bible 
translation is founded^ on tradition. That it 
was a secret priestly language is clear from 
the fact that there is not a single word of 
Hebreav to be found in all Palestine. In fact, 
the only script found in Palestine—and the 
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various Exploration Spdeties haCe sifted the 
‘land pretty closely—Is the Babylofifan curd- ^ 
iorm. Naville^writiafi on the " Discovery of 
the Book of the Law,” saysThere is not 
a sarap in any other language or script (than' 
cuneiform), so that Hebrew was not in 
publicly in Palestine. Every inscription is m 
cuneiform. Another quality very attractive to 
emotional people about these old writings is 
their oracular iorm, and this is the cause of 
the keen hold that these barliaric scriptures 
have over women and men of eraottonal 
minds. The scientihe mind loves a clear view 
of alt things, and delights m an eipianation 
which will reduce the unknown or mystery 
to facts, stated in terms referable to actual 
experience, whereas all "explanations arc 
an actual pain to the emotional, myth-loving 
individual. 1 have often noticed when asked 
for an explanation of some common but 
curious phenomenon that the explanation was 
a great ‘disappointment to the inquirer, and I 
have hcari? the individual, in referring to the 
subject years after, cHng to the ''Blessed 
Mystery ” side of the occurrence and utterly 
ignore that it was no mystery at all. So the 
writing of a Bible in a sacred and secret lan¬ 
guage -(for sacred and secret are similar 
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words) causes it to bjk reverenced much more 
highly- True reltgiouG'awe cannot exist side 
by side with explanation, s(7 the world wilL* 
always be divided into two cam{)3, rationaliatic 
■and emolionaL We hnd the same pracikc 
of a secret ecclcsiasilcar language in Fcrs^ia, 
where the Zend was entirely developed and 
used for sacred purposest and was evolved by 
the Magi just as Hebrew was evolved by the 
Masoretes when compiling a universal religion 
for the poiitica! requirements of their masters^ 
the Romans. It was the Romans, the con¬ 
querors of the world, who attempted to impose 
the Hebrew and bastard Hebrew (Jesus.cult) 
Bibica (Old and New Testaments) on 
humanityj so as to consolidate their rule under 
3 PontiR at Rome. They succeeded with the 
barbarians of Europe, but failed with the 
(then) more highly civilised Easterns. 

The symbolic method maintains the secrecy 
and mystery so necessary to religion, and we 
see that the English transJarors prefer jo 
Bse a meaningless combination oft letters, a 
child's gibbcNEh, like " Emerods,” or words 
which, while associated with the facts, convey 
no meaning to the unirtitiated, and thus give 
the holy text a doubie value in the eyes of 
the ignorant. The Rev, Sir George Cox, in 
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hU Life of Cotemn, regretted that the tran^ 
btors had used the Rnglish wordi„ “ Gf^^ 

"and “ Lord “ for the crude Hehrew goda, p 
instead of leating the original names un¬ 
altered. Sir Gcrirge seemed to think that it, 
would have lesjicncd the ignorant super- 
'' stitious awe of the. names, liut 1 very much 
doubt whether it would not actualiy have 
strengthened it. I can remember my checks 
tingling willi awe and excitement when I hrar 
heard*''Jehovah hath tridmplKd. his people- 
are free,” sung by a fine choir. Yet where 
could we find a more ridiculous picture or 
conception of a God than the whole medicine¬ 
man talc of the plagues of flies and lice, ctc.^ 
and heaping up of waters at the bidding of t e 
rod of God, which, of course, had been found 
in a far land (Midian). and had once been a 
serpent? And the joy that their infinite omni¬ 
potent god managed to "triumph*’ is so 
puerile when examined, but both Jehovah 
an^ " triumphed ‘* are fine sonorous words, 
and they Jwent pompously to a self-assured 
tune, and so produced |he desired mystic god- 
of-battles sort of exaltation. 


CHAITER X 

“i 

ll£LtGlOUS CONDITION OF HEBREWS 

Let ufi now lake a closer look at the religious 
ideas and coiulitloti of this people whd lived 
in the land of the phallus and worshipped 
the Rod of God. 

They resembled other " heathen ” nations 
in that they had oracJes in their tempj'e (l$t 
Kings viih, 6) •, in facL they finally made their 
Ark and Jov£ the centre of the Oracle in the 
New Temple*—^much of the Hebrew writing 
may have been delivered from the oracular 
chambers as was common in Greek and other 
religions*—and they had witches who called up 
the spirits of the dead, and they seem to have 
prosecuted these witches Tho)^ shalt not 
suffer a witch to live/’ Exodus xxii., 18). for 
Saul swore to iter that if she would do what 
he wanted no punishment should happen to 
her (1st Samuel xxviii., 10). Then they had 
official divining toois* Grim and Thiitnmtrn* 
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and Saul, before tp Uie wifch, tried lo 

get his fortune told ** by dreams by Urim Md 
tiy prophets.” They worshipped ^11 sorts of , 
gods t Ashteroth, who is the Babylonian Israr, 
Roman Venus, and Greek Astarte, and wQr-_ 
shipping her under the Greek name was con¬ 
sidered wicked idolatry, while visiting her in 
the flesh in the Succoth Benoth as attractive 
young temple prostitutes iti the huts or ” tents 
of Venui ” at the great festival of the Feast 
of Tabernacles was considered quite right. It 
waa purely a matter of names, as la all reli¬ 
gion. So we see that Jove was not angry at 
their practices, but only jealous when their 
practices were carried on in honour of other 
AJe-im. This festival was a pure Bacchanalia^ 
and they not only visited the tents of Venus, 
but they made merry with wine, as did their 
god, '' like a mighty man that shouteth by 
reason of wine ” (Psalm Ixxviit., 65), cheered 
with wine (Jud. is., 13). They worshipped 
gods requiring human sacriGces such as 
Moicch, aqd even Solomon erected tempka 
to Ashtoreth (Venus), Mllcom, Molech of 
Ammon, and Chcmosli of Moab. Now all 
the condemnation of other gods was simply 
done by the priests to keep the people under 
the tribal god. They had been so often in 
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captivity saw *other ttatidns prospering 
x^lle tljey were always under lion dago, that 
• they doubtless had little faith in the power «f 
their Iov£ to protect them, and they enjoyed 
, SOI! worship much better than the service of 
the severe Iov6. But there was nq id* of 
MqoothdsiTi in* the modern meaning of the ** 
word. They changed from an Ale-im wor¬ 
shipping tribe to a worship of their own 
tribe's lovd of the Alc-lm, but their Iov£ was 
a purely local B/Al caring only for bis own 
little corner of PaleBtine. The w'riter of 
Deuteronomy^ in chapter 12, says» " ye shall 
” ulierly destroy all the places wherein the 
** nations w-hlch ye shall possess servAJ their 
“ gods or Ale-Jm upon the high mouniains 
" and upon the hills and under every green 
" tree, and yc shall overthrow their altars and 
" break their pillars and burp their groves 
" with fire, and yc shall hew down the graven 
" images of their gods and destroy the names 
of them out of that place. Ye sHnll not do 
*' *o unto the love of your Yhcy 

were cominandetf to do all this to the Bas 
or lov6s of other Ale-im, but not to the 
love of their own Ald-im, So love knew that 
therf w'ere other hands of Aie-im with leaders 
like himself. There is the whole creed— 

e • * 
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jealousy. They were praetisjng all the 
above forms of worship in all ihclr^ sCreete, 
L'ndcr every greetv tree, in high places, hills, 
arid mountains, but it was the worship of other 
Tribals Jovea or B^Ala of whkh their god was 
jealcuE, as he UTiblushirigiy tella us in the com¬ 
mandment, " Thou shnlt havs no other gods 
before me," and “ I love of the Oak siem 
gods am a jealous AI,” or (I love of the Ale 
ring am a jealous AI), and of course all this 
]£ announced umangat "Thunde rings and 
" lightnings and the noise of (he trumpet and 
" the mountain smoking," and all the trap¬ 
pings of the early god of all mankind. Fear. 

There is here no question of monotheism. 
Every tribe had its own Alc-im and every Ai4- 
im had its Chief or Ba forming the Ba of the 
Aleim or Baallni of Chemosli, Molcch, and all 
(he rest of them, and the Hebrews believed as 
much in the existence of these foreign Aleim 
as in that of their own AlO-im or love, only 
these AI4-ims were hostile white lovi was 
their ow^n tnbal god, and any recognition of 
the existence of other gods or paying them 
homage was very dangeraint as it would rouse 
the jealousy of love, A good illustration k 
to be found in Deuteronomy 33. All through 
the Old Testament Jovg over twenty-nine 
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times is caHed tKeib Tsur, " Rock that begat 
^letse l'&, the 'upright pillar or Rock 
ol God, and is called Tsur Alc-liu, or phalJdt 
of the gods. Now Moses is tt:inng what Jove 
* said of the everlasting subject of his jealousy of 
" strange gods " which mates his " anger turn 
" like the ]owest*hcll; and sword without, and 
'* terror within shall destroy both the young 
" man and the virgin, and the suckling and 
" the man with grey hairs.He goes on to 
compare hitnaelf as a lighting go^^their 
“ rock with the other rocks, verse 30. 
** How should one chase a ibousand and two 
"put ten thousand to Sight except their Rock 
" had sold them?” “ For their rock is not 
" as our Rock.” Now notice here the dis¬ 
honest printing of a small r for the heathen 
rock and a big R of divinity for the Hebrew 
Rock as in the al£jm as gods on page 436. 
Jove here hints that the other rock is dis- 
honourahie and would " sell ” its friends 
And he finally asks contemptuously/verse SI, 
“ Where arc their gods, their rock ia whom 
they trusted?" showyig that the Taut was a 
god or gods. The Fsalmiit, in Psalm 79, 10, 
admits the other side and cries out, " Wliere- 
" foi;p should the heathen say (of the Hebrews) 
" where is their God?" So it is tit^for tat. 
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Observe the small & and plural ^number oE 
Al^im when the heathen is referred tc and *he 
Gig G of divinify and einguiar fiurabur of 
Monotheism wSen the Hebrew Al^im are 
mentioned—pure diiihonesty in tratislatjon. 

Jovd had to he flattered by^ every variety of 
grovelling and by praise and admiration of his 
power, and the ridiculous lengths to wbich 
they would go to find parallels for his power 
with Ihpir Behemoths, leviathans, and unicorns 
is quoted by Churchmen as evidence of a high 
appreciation and lofty picture of monotheism 
or a single god for the whole universe worthy 
for us JO worship. No such doctrine U taught 
in the Bible. It is a polytheistic book through¬ 
out, but uses language about one great god. 
their own, whom they wished to keep in good 
humour by flattery, and whom they acknow¬ 
ledged to be the head of their own band of 
Aki-ira, each tribe having its special band. 
They, no doubt, held the same language about 
their Arcanum, the Ark and Phallus, and all 
other tribes* would also have their one and 
only tmc. or Ato^riiirn or Trinity-ln- 
Unity. 

It was simply " circumspect ” or good 
policy (see Exodus xxiii., 13). to make no 
mention of other gods,” and to get the neces- 
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sary obedience, thd priests constantly wrote 
of' the Ttendish temper of Jov£ when 
jcnlouEy was aroused. The ^hole of the Old 
Testament is simply ssturjitcd with passages 
such os,I will aiso stretch out my hand upon 
Edom, and will.cut off man and beast from 
it,” " I will make it desolate from Temao, 
” and they of Dedan shall fall by the sword/' 
" Tyre is to bear the cry of the wounded when 
" the slaughter is made In the midst ot thee/’ 
" clothe themselves with trembling/' " I 
” shall make thee a desolate city/' Ezekiel 
is the richest held for threats, eoary nation is 
condemned to ” slaughter and burtting/' 
” their daughters to be slain in the field/' ” J 
*' will EttJt my jealousy against thcc and shall 
deal furiously with thee, and will take away 
" tby nose and thine ears.” (This brings up 
Congo or Putumayo memories.) " Woe to 
'' the bloody city I Heap on wood, kindle 
” the fire, consume the flesh,” ” Thus Ezekiel 
” is unto you a sign ye shall know that f am 
" Iov£ of the Alc-im.” If one gots over such 
passages one ivill fijid"ihat love, the local baa I 
of a corner of Palestine had promised to 
ravish, slay, and burn every man, woman, and 
child'from Egypt to Greece, from Tyre to 
Babylon and Assyria, and this is thc^od the 
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Church sets up as the finest conception of 
monotheism. I do not* quote these 4ew pas¬ 
sages for this purpose, but to show another 
symbolic proof tiiat the Javeh Nissi or Rod of 
God in the Ark of The Tabernacle was like all . 
othe^r phallic gods, as phallic gods like Siva 
are intensely cruel, and so tfie Hebrews with 
their Jove are following the universal path of 
development. 

The steps of identification of love with the 
rod of "god or Eduth or Shekiiia in the Ark 
are these: — 

love travelled as a cloud by day and fire by 
night yithout a house, but he must have had 
some accustomed place about the camp, 
because Moses told Aaron to lay a pot^ of 
manna “ before love,” and Aaron laid it as 
" the Lord had commanded Moses before 
“ the Testimony” Now, here Jove and the 
Testimony are the same thing. This is the 
“ Witness ” or “ Eduth.” The Ark was 
covered with a plate of gold, on which were 
two cherubim, each with four wings and heads 
of birds, or sometimes bull-headed. The Jove 
was sometimes in the Ark, and sometimes, 
when speaking with some of his prophets, he 
was on the gold plate, protected by the wings 
of the cherubim. The Eduth and its synonym 
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the Shekina were, exactly the same, some¬ 
times i* the Ark artti sometimes on it; and 
as we know the Eduth was a “ thing ” add 
connected with the “ Rod df God,** and was 
a Testis or a zeugniss (witness), both phallic 
words, we see that the Hebrews fell into line 
with all other nations, and had as their most 
sacred and secret emblem the bisexual symbol 
of creation. When a nation like the Greeks 
or Romans, or even Babylomans, were artistic 
enough as tb egress their god in a noble 
form as a fine strong god in marble, it was no 
longer secret, but was erected in a prominent 
place of the temple or of the town; but where 
the symbols were nude phallic altars, they 
were specially sacred and secret. For anyone 
except a Levite to go near the Ark and Rod 
of God was punished by death, and we have 
seen that even to accidentally touch it meant 
sudden death. This was the same level of 
savagery in which we dwelt in 1400, when a 
man was to be (and really was) hanged, drawn, 
and quartered for touching or,looking into 
the Monstrance and I’yx, at the Battle of Agin- 
court. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem did not trouble 
much about the Ark, but erected their 
“ Ba-als,** “ Asheras,** and " shamefuj things,** 
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in every etreet," *' et every stre^ corner," 
" at every head of the avay,’* " under eve^ 
^ireen trecp^' “ uppn every hill,” ^ we are 
told all through the Old Testament, and 
there openly indulged in the phallic worship. 
We k'ern these things from the Nabis' pro* 
tests; as they wished the severely masculine 
worship of Jove to be compulsory, and the 
" groves were double-sexcd altars or images. 
Naturally, as their most holy and sacred pos¬ 
session was doubtb-sexed, and waq, kept in the 
Holy of Holies of the official temple, the 
official priests could not say very much about 
such worship outside. 




CHAPTER XI 

* 

FEAST OF Tj\BERNACLES * 

* 

The £reat annual feast of the Hebrews, the 
chief attraction of which was phallic worship 
and erotic eicessoB lasting seven days, wa* 
Kpeeinlly commatidcd by tHeir fiod *tov^ in 
three separate commands, called the ** Feast 
of Tabernacles,” " a feast of iticreaee ” (see 
Deuteronomy svL, 13 i Numbers, sxix., 12 ; 
Exodus xxiii., 14 ; Leviticus xxiii*,’ 39 - 42 ). 
The feast was called that of the Succoih 
Benoth tents of Venus, where maidens ex¬ 
posed themselves for hire. 

As it was a feast cclebratinfi the one great 
Hebrew commandment, " Be fruitful and 
multiply.” a feast of ” rejoicing for increaHe." 
and they were specially told, ** Thou^ shall 
rejoice in thy feast,” and, according to all 
accounts, they recognised the cause of all 
increase by more than mere rejoicing. 

Leviticus writes in a more symbolie style 
than the others, and tells us the real meaning 
of this feast, although his description has been 
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terribly cetiBored and only shreds remain. 

The writer says they are to take the joyitjl 
ffuit of |ood irecav even stems of palm trees, ' 
" yea, the thlct stems of tre(W under the 
willows of the brobic.** Here is ” fruit " of * 
a tree connected with '* good “ fknowledtje 
of ** good ” and evil), In ’one version the 
pome-citron is mentioned, and that was the 
Hebrew equivalent of the apple, which cannot 
be grown in Palestine, and the apple is the 
special erotic emblem in all ^assieal literature, 
including Hebrew; Eden, for instance. 

" Palm tree stems,'' a phallle symbol repeated 
in thick stems of trees/' the universal 
symbof of the phallus as shown here, most _ 
curious things to take into booths or tents of 
maidens with them. But they were never 
taken; they were mere symbols. 
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Then there are the “ willows of the brook,” 
Dprhaps*the only treeS in all Palestine suitable 
for hiding people, as when they “ heard tlte 
“ voice of Jove of the Ale-ifh walking in the 
“ garden in the cool of the* evening and Adam 
“ and his wife ” (not Eve; she has now be- , 
come his ” wife*”) “ hid themselves from the 
“ presence of the Jove of the Ale-im amongst 
” the trees of the garden.” So this great 
feast of the usual holy seven ^days, three times 
specially ordaineS by their god to be a true 
“ Bacchanalia,” merry with wine and good 
eating, was a happy, light-hearted re-enact¬ 
ment of the garden of Eden—men going with 
tree stems into the tents of Venus and hiding 
amongst the willows. 

This was supposed to be the “ fail of man,” 
but the Hebrews held the same opinion as 
Payne Knight, when he says it “ made them 
“ partakers not only of the felicity of the 
" deity, but of his great characteristic attri- 
“ bute, that of multiplying his own image.” 
Pagan writers, such as Plutarch* tell us that 
the Feast of the Tahprnacles was the merriest 
feast of the Jews, and was ” exactly agreeable 
to the holy rites of Bacchus,” and the ortho¬ 
dox JJr. Adam Clarke, who was a fine Hebrew 
scholar, tells us that ” Succoth Benoth may 
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“ be literally translated a? Tabernflcles of the 
“ daughters, or young women, or nymphs»«‘f 
‘‘ Venus, or, if Bdnoth be taken as'the name 
“ of a female idol (Venus), from BNTh, or its 
“ equivalent VNS' (an unpointed or un- 
“ vowelled word meaning tojbuild up or pro- 
“ create children), then the words will express 
“ the tabernacles sacred to the productive 
“ powers feminine, and agreeably to this 
“ latter, exposition the Rabbins say that the 
“ emblem was a hen brooding over her 
“ chickens. But, however this may he, there is 
“ no room for doubt that these Succoth were 
“ tabecnacles wherein young women exposed 
“ themselves in prostitution in honour of the 
“ Babylonian goddess Melitta.” Nehemiah, 
the Perso-Babylonian, or whoever wrote in 
his name, attempts to tone down the reference 
to fruit and tree stems by making the booths 
of boughs, and he finds it convenient to forget 
all about the “ Benoth ” nymphs of Venus in 
the tents.' In fact, the tone of the whole of 
Nehemiah is* absolutely the reverse of all the 
Old Testament literatu*(e, and mention of 
the jealous god is entirely avoided. But 
Professor Cheyne of Oxford says “ Nehemiah” 
is a purely fictitious narration. 

I have,shown in my larger book how these 
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feasts wcre^commoo to all Eastern nationsi 
60 l^^lc Jews were no eiceptioo. In 2nd Kinfis 
jrvij we di^c told tlifli the-tijen of Babylon 
made Suecoth Benotb; in an Aase, such ftflfite 
♦ were held in every country* in the world, and 
pToeesslons illustrating such practices are litill 
held in India, as'I have detailed in my larger 
volume. I have here illustrated their great 
phallic festival, but they continued these prac¬ 
tices all over the year in their innocently 
named " higtt pfaces,” »o constantly con¬ 
demned by the Nabis. The Wc^immster 
divines " translate Eaek. xvL, 24, as Thou 
" hast built unto thee an eminent place, and 
■' thou hast made thee a high place in 
"street;'' but the Douai Bibte faithlully 
translates the paesarte thus;—"Thou didst 
" build thee A common stew ^nd madt^l thee 
" g brothel houEC in every streetand that 
U the key to the worship of the ashera or 
asteroth. Even our British Bible admits in a 
marginal reference that the true meaning of 
" high place ” is brothel. So t^ic Hebrews 
kept on celebrating " Fall.” not only on 
the holy seven days, hut all the year round, or 
on the equally holy J55 days of Melchisedek, 
who personified the year. 


CHAPTER XJT 


THE llOMANCES OF THE TABEElNAaE AND 
TEMPLE 

Thus far we have foJlo'wcd* the Hebrew 
rellgiDn atvng ila strictly phaiUc path, a path 
they fQllQWfid from the most archaic tlmea, 
and stj]] pursued after all the great nations 
had long since adopted the worship of the 
sun as the giver of all life and happiness—a 
much higher type of worship, and only pos- 
sibie with the higher development of the coo* 
tempiative faculty in man. Btit it waa only 
the religion of the priest. The common 
people clung, and still cling, to phaitisin as 
the ^ost* easily comprehended symbolism of 
eternal life, and expre^ed in terms of his own 
experience of life here helow and the means 
of its continuance. 

So we will find that, w>hereae the phallic 
worship is constant, and practised univemUy 
by the'great body of the common people with 
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hearty enjoyment, the astrOQomical cult is 
eWToratei by meu of higher culture or by 
” wme reforming priest, and never had moi in' 
the practices of the tribes, whfl kept to nature 
’worship, including both seses. although their 
Nabis would have liked their devotion* 
restricted to the'severely ascetic, masculine, 
and ** jealous ** worship of the Rod of God, 
personifying their own narrow tribal " Jov4 

of the oak stem gods." , 

But there is* no doubt that in the elanorate 
though impossible Tabernacle which was to 
be substituted for the simple tent as Jov^ s 
house, we have outlined for us an elabo¬ 
rate scheme of founding the Hebrew religion 
on an astronomic basis with (he death and 
rebirth of the Sun as its central tableau—as 
fmally adopted in the New Testament. 

The Hebrews had been held in captivity by 
the great nations, and they must have seen 
there the practice of sun worship, as Babylon, 
Greece, and Rome had a purely solar myiho- 
logy. That they did pick up a great deal is 
seen from the story of SamsOn, whose name 
means the sun, and whose history so closely 
follows that of Hcrculcfl that one is driven to 
the conclusion that they got the lines of his 
history from Greece either from freed ^aptlve 
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Jews returning from Grjcicee or ^^rom Greek 
influence on the Icttef^ and idca^ of atl evr- 
I’ouuding nationst 

That $UQ wo^'fihip was once welhnigh unU 
versal h fully proved in my larger book, and > 
is evident from the fact that the Holy day ot 
all nations, from Japan and China all through 
Asia and India and Europe to the Atlantic, 
was the day of the sun, still called Sunday, or 
its equivalent in all countries, And that 
Indian or Babylonian religion oVer-ran all the 
nations to the west is clear from the fact that 
before Sunday was the Holy day Saturn’s day 
held that position, and this is a rather 8tir< 
prising fact that astronomy had been studied 
with such success that It was known that 
Saturn w'os the most remote planet, and so 
was the " Ancient of Days,” The Jewish 
Sabbath was derived from Babylon, and it was 
imposed on all Europe, as we fcnd the Sab- 
batto, Saturday, U even more univeraal than 
Sunday, and until the Romans ofllcially took 
up Christianity Saturday waa the Holy, or 
God’s day. I have beep unable to find any 
record of any edict actually changing the 
worship from Saturn to the Sun, but ir was 
probably gradual, as the Sun had bcen.wor' 
shippc'J from time immemorial as being the 
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^ ^ '' 
most obv^ou^ object for adoration in Nature, 

andTirobably Saturn’s day was never popular, 

^ but a day Ordained by the ecclesiastics, and"* 
there were two specially sacred days—the one 
*of Saturn; and the other of^he Unconquered 
Sun—as we find that in nearly all natidns 
Saturday was always a semi-holy day or half¬ 
holiday, as compared with Sunday as a whole 
holiday. We have records of the Romans 
under Julius C®sar fixing the beginning of the 
year to the dJy of the birth of the uncon¬ 
quered sun,” which ought to have been 22nd 
December; but there is no record of him 
altering the first day of the week also to Sun s 
day. It shows the force of popular customs, 
when even a martinet like Julius could not 
have his way, and our calendar, which he 
sought to make right, was left muddled after 
all. He was compelled to fix a solar new year 
by the birth—not of the Sun—but of the 
Moon. The Moon was the earliest keeper of 
the time, its rebirth and changes being,the 
most striking phenomena in the .pky, and its 
quarters no dcAibt fifst fixed our week of 
seven days. But all dates and commercial 
contracts were fixed by New Moon, and Julius 
found he could not suddenly begin a new 
year at any time out of consonance will? lunar 
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dates, so he had to the birthday of the 

Invincible Sun at the" nearest birthday of^the 

« changeable Moon; and so our New Year is * 

ten days late. We ought to cut ten days out 

of our December and step back, as we did 

oece before, and make the 22nd December 

our 1st of January, and nfake the solar and 

calendar New Years identical. 

New Year in many countries was fixed not 
in relation to any heavenly body, but by the 
breaking out of new life'in vegetation; and 
was fixed in May in Britain, and May is 
Mary’s month or Venus’s month; and we still 
produce a weak echo of the old bisexual idea 
by di-ecting a pillar, pole, or pala—male 
symbol—and making our maidens dance round 
it, entwining it with gay ribbons, rejoicing at 
the arrival of the mating season. 

The hangings for the Ashera, which the 
Hebrew women wove, were the same as our 
gay May-pole hangings, and these poles with 
gay hangings were at one time universally 
erected in ^pring. But the Hebrews’ New 
Year being fixed by Moon birth and not 
by Sun birth, wandered all round the solar 
year, as it still does; but their festival became 
fixed at a given date, fixed, as all dates hfc, by 
a purely astronomical combination. 
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Of course ^he'^ebfews had heard of Sun 
wotjiip, apd (licy now ond then broke away 
■'from their Jove and wonhipRcd Sun, Moon, , 
and all the Host of Heaven, hut that never 
became the national religion. But some 
scribe or chief priest—most likely a foreign 
priest sent, se so iiiJiny were, by the conqueror 
of the tnoment to regulate the Hebrew roll* 
gion and temple practices—seems to have 
made a bold effort to bring the Hebrew 
religion into line with all the bthers. and to 
found their great annual celebration on that 
which wau the basis of the central drama 
in all other religions, not eacepting the 
Christian, namely, the annual death 
birth of the Sun at Christmas. In all landa 
north of the equator the annual return of the 
Sun in spring, dispelling the cold and misery 
of winter, made the ireat period of 

rejoicing, and the sun was naturally looked 
upon as the " Saviour," as without his annual 
rebirth universal death would ensue.. From 
this fact arose a great literature of religious 
myth, and also arose a very complicated 
liturgy from what is, after all. a very simple 
matter. 

The,sun was always represented, as we know 
from many coins, medals, sculptures,*etc.. 
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as ;m old decrepit bald-headed man at 
the eml of the year tbence cutticthair^yadc 
strong men Uke-Samson weak), aa.d as a young 
babe in the beginning of a new year. Now, 
this young babe was bom for the salvation 
oi mankind, but, unfortunately, the young 
sun was sdll feeble, as tht worst months of 
winter are often Jimuary and February. 
Hence the attempts on all young sun-god 
babes' life (daughter of the Innocents), which 
Is, of Conroe, unsuccessfuK This is so constant 
in sun myths that scholars have a name for 
the class —“ Dangerous children.” It “is. not 
til! after the equinox of the ” passing o’^er ” 
of the sun over the equator that he comes 
forth as a bridegroom, with strength enough 
to dispel tlic evil of the cold of winter and 
become the saviour of life, and lead us to the 
paradise of summer. Hence the pass-over, 
crossing-over, crossification or crucifixion, was 
not originally a sad occasion, but one of great 
rejoicing, and was held in the springtime all 
over the world. The word Crucifixion should 
be spelled Crucifiction, as it is derived from 
'■ facio,” to make, as are all ” fictionsi” not 
from " figo,'' to fix. If it were derived from 
” figo,” it would he Crucifixed, not CriJcified. 
The Christian fathers protested against the idea 
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of an actual ipan nailpd to a cross, and &aid 
lliat^j££us jvas crucified *ori iio earthly cross, 
on the cress of the Heavtn#. 

That all official relijiiotiB werceolar is seen in 
tiie orientatian of Churches’from China to 
Western Europe. There are three standartf 
positions. The cHlirch may face practically 
due East, and this fienerally reprtwonts the 
spring equinox, when the sun crosaea the 
equator to make ihe “garden” or paradise 
in the northern'hemisphere; but it might'alao 
represent the autumn equinox. The other 
two positions are the winter and Buttimor 
solstices, which are both recognised in church 
orientation and doctrine. The summer aoU 
sties is represented by St. John, and chnrchts 
dedicated to that saint aro always oriented to 
the North-East, while those dedicated to the 
w'inter solstice are oriented to the South-East. 
Practically in all countries, save Egypt and 
China, orieutation was restricted to the equin¬ 
octial and midsummer types. In China the 
orientation of the Great Temple ^i» to the 
South-East, so as to pay^homage to the newly- 
born sun every new year; while in Egj'pt a 
very highly Bcientific orientation grew* up. As 
the Suq is there the father of all, the planets 
were his children, and when, on rara^occa- 
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fiions, a planet rose jvitf* tlii> fiuo, then a 
Temple was built orranted to thaupoJtiW^as is 
the case with a itemple to Isis, with the inscrip^ 
tion She’^tsU) shines ioto her temple on 
" New Year's iJay, and she mingles her light 
"'with that of her father Ra (the sun} on the 
" horizon." So there grew up a complicated 
orientation between the North-East and 
South-East, which so much puzzled the 
astronomers of the great Napoleon, but which 
Lockyer has cleared up ifi hJef’Dati^Tj 0 / Astro- 
noiny. Two positions of Colossi in Egypt are 
interesting. The sphini sits ever watching 
for the sunrise at the equinox, while the 
Colossi at Thebes watch for the sunrise at 
the winter solstice as in China. One 
further variation is that some churches are 
oriented to the equinox, like our St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey, with the altar and 
great windows at the East end. so that the 
adorers face the East, while the priests face 
the West and have to turn their backs to the 
people to^ow to the East; while others, like 
St. Peter's at Rome,, are oriented with the 
door at the East end, so that the sun on rising 
at the equinox shall shine direct on the High 
Altar at the West end. This was the practice 
wlth'our rude ancestors at Stonehenge, a hrst 
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rude church or chlrc{}le (circle). 1 hi® accu- 
rato. 9 Tle[it«tioii dhows an extensive practice of 
■\Suti Worship all over the iiorthern Asiatic . 
and European world, and w* know it was 
quite as universal in America. But we find 
not a ivord of this in Holy Writ, The hiJly 
scriptures have bc^n very severely edited. 

it is true that worshippiofi the “Sun and 
Moon and all the host of heaven ” is con¬ 
demned, and wo also know that Josiah had 
vessels dedicated td " Sun and Moon. Baal 
and Aeherah, and for the Host of Heaven, 
and Manasseh also j while Hllklah burnt these 
idolatrous symbols. But Solomon 
temples for his wives—one to Chemosh | and 
Chcroarim worship was Sun worship. But 
all this wjia only what they learnt from sur- 
^oundin^l nations, and they had no solar 
priesthood, nor was the Sun worshipped by 
the common people. They had no Sun s day, 
jj,i(I_perhap3 they were unique in this respect 
—they had no week day* either. This shows 
their very backward position as a^ nation—as 
Sun worship is a sure^aiin of advance in ob¬ 
servation and tbou£ht-aad that backwardness 
and savafiery is, to my mind, fully proved from 
the vijry language so many people admire, 
their fiTc-breatliing god pouring out threat- 
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eninge and s[3u£hter, pVjiiii, boastful, oltea 
kiJitng 60>000 on oncday [where there iM!ver 
*■ were 60^000 £o ksU], his whole history a perfect*" 
Ehamblcfi ol bkiod. Therefore, w*hea we find 
ia the Hebrew waiting an elaborately prepared 
adeount of one of the oldest myths of the birth 
of the Sun, which, however, w'as merely a 
piece of literature and was never really carried 
out, w’e may be sure it was the work of some 
foreJfin priest J^ing to bring up the Hebrew 
rcligron to tJic level of that of other naiiuns. 
However, it has the true Hebraic flavour of 
describing phallic things, but as the whole 
basis of the myth is feminine, tt never took 
rooFoB a piece of Hebrew ritual. 

The oldest myth of ait, which only peeps 
out DGcasionally, Is the birth, not of life, but 
of the sun from a " great mother in the midst 
of the waters." She was called Ced or Ked, 
and was represented as a sort of human whale 
or great dolphin; and we have the Mediter¬ 
ranean version in the old sun as a withered, 
toothless, bald man, Bacchus, falling into the 
sea on one side of a iiv:dal, and the renewed 
or " born again ” babe Bacchus with a nimbus 
round his head being re-born out of the 
dolphin (DeJphys womb). This word dol¬ 
phin,* in. French delphin (as in Creek), has a 
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curious use ** the title of the 

heift'lti the'throne in Ffaucc. It is the seme 
"as Dolphin. Tand it arose oat^f an stssurance 
in early tlmea that this heir waf no pretender, 
but the direct product of ilic Royal womb. 
All these great mothers were represented By 
the circle O. ring and dagger of Persia, or by 
Om. Hindu Ooma or Uma, the original of 
our womb, as all churches ore chirkles or 
circles, or rings. I have oftep searched for 
further proof ol the mythological connection 
of churches with the great nioihcr. 

All churches in the East have a dome, and so 
have many Christian churches, cfipeciallx in 
Italy, Now. just as Iona or Yoni, the doVe. 
w'as modified when the name was applied to 
onD of the numerous dove Queens of Heaven, 
to DTone. " of the dove," or belonging to 
the dove, i have often surmised that Dome 
was D'Om, as it is spelt in Germany, and there 
means not the vaulted roof, but the principal 
church of a town—the place belonging to the 
great Om or Mother, ap the derivation of the 
w'ord dome cannot b^; traced further back 
than Latin domua fhoiisc). which is by no 
means the fun da mental derivation. 

To p-erurn to the Romance of the Taber¬ 
nacle. The Jove ^ligion, which was\ujihcld 
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by the Nabisp waB, we h;avc seen, an 
extremely tnasculme'religiun or ^fight J)^d 
^ cultj but as croatlon is male and female, no* 
tribe or naiioir can entirely bar the feminine, 
and, in fact, the'' Hebrew religion was full of 
tffc feminine symbolism. Many early nations 
not only said that all life c5rae out of waier— 
a phrase founded on the actual circumstances 
of the birth of children—but some held w-ater 
alone or the sea to be the origin of life, and 
watc? always Vn^boltscs 'tertWity in woman, 
as oil did in man, all Menhirs or pillars being 
anointed with oil. We rmd two synibotic 
creations in illuEtratiot) of these facts in 
Solblnon’s Temple, which was simply an im¬ 
proved tabernacle, and equally imaginary as 
to its richness and symbolic structures. One 
is Solomon's molten sea. It was a huge bowl 
(which always symbolises woman) about 15 
feet in diameter and about S feet deep and 
three or four inches thick, a mass of brass 
utterly impoiistbic to cast in those days. But, 
of course, it is simply a symbolic creation of 
a priest. There were lotus buds, " knops," 
the universal male phallic symbol, cast all 
round it (1st Kings vii,, 33-26), and the brim 
thereof was with Aowers of lilies, so thj? form 
was that of the open lotus flower, the wide- 
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spread symba) of the^ fcm3le> It was sup- 
ported by oxen, one of ‘the most universal of > 

'all symbols ef fecundity. Hew we secj as on '> 
the candlestick, a bowl or sea with " knops ” s. 

and flowers as in Exodus xxxVii., 20—" Bowl 
with Its knops and its flowers;” so in tfle 
Great Sea we havd a doubte-sexed symbol of '' 
ciernal life, but emphasising the £reat Mother ' 

or Ark as the source of life, assisted by her 
Jiusband, the Ark-cl, husband of the Ark, 
afterwards Herc'jics,' represented by '* knop,” 
and the two bringing forth flowers. 

But the editing of the description of 
Solomon's Temple has been ko drastie that 
scarcely a hint is left as to the true mcamng 
of the symbols described. Here and there 
a word is left, like an erratic faoutder in a field, 
giving a glimpse of the past. In lat Kings 
vii., 15-22, we have an account of ihe making 
of the two great phallic pilbra, Jakin and 
Boaz. With such a powerful masculine com¬ 
bination as the ■' Strong one ” and the 
" Establishcr ” (see my Gods, Part JI.J, there 
should be a liberal display' of feminine emblems 
of the efficacy of such a combination, so we find 
pomegranates all round the chapiters or capi¬ 
tals of the columns. The pomegranate is the 
symbol of the gravid uterus, dr woman with 
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child, like the dome o( the church; and no 
symbol could so well jliustrate ihe^ereat^com- 
mandment of 4pv6, " Be fruitful and multi-, 
ply,” as the nillar and pomegranate. There 
ia some talk of 'wreaths of chain-work, as in 
the Oracle (2ad Chronicles iii., 16), and nets 
of cbeckcr-work carefully cepeated, symbolic 
expre^ion for phallus ” serpent and hair. 
But in ht Kinjcis vii., 30, it suddenly says, "And 
" theChapitres upon the two pillars hadPomc- 
" granates also above, O'ier tj^ainst the btUy 
" which was by the network, and the pome- 
" granates were two hundred." 

Now, here is a belly, a true D’Om, cus- 
peiided in checker-work or wreaths of cbainE 
or network belw'een two phallic pillars, at a 
height of about thirty feet, surmounted by 
hundreds of the symbols of a " woman big 
with child;" so again we see that if we had 
the original text we would find the Hebrews 
using naked words for naked facts, and build¬ 
ing up again and again the doublc-sexed 
symbol which has been, and still is, the Holy 
of Holies,'the incomprehensible Three in One 
mystery of all Church^. 

These scribes took the trouble to work out 
the dimensions of these pillars, so as to agree 
witk the actual dimensions of that which they 
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represented, and if the reader wItt draw to 
EK::tk the Jakitn and* Reas he will find that, 
1 while they^do not make n graceful column,,, 
they are of the same protjortions as the 
-Dorsetshire column I h avc * ill ust rated in my 
larger work, and of hundreds of other phalHc 
columns {see my'5j‘m6oftsm or Christianity, 
or p. 200 of my Gods o/ the HcbrciL’ Bible, 
Part 11.). 

These two phalli h.id the same signiheatron 
as the phallus fc E^ypt raeanitTg strength, as a 
man who will fearlessly do Justice, therefore 
justice, and lastly, sovereignty. The orb our 
King holds in his hand on coronation is the 
phallus, as shown in my larger book. ''' 

Boaa, really the maker or creator, as the 
estabiishcr of a colony, and Jachln in the 
sense of having a steady upward tendency and 
allied to sinew (sec sinew that shrinks, 
Genesis xxKii., 32), 

That there has been great editing or bowd- 
lerising in a1] this literature is evident, in 
one account alone is the mention of “ licHy ** 
allowed to remain—in Ist Kinis vii„ 2D, 
That may have been an oversight, but 1 am 
inclined to the opinion that these '* erratic 
boulders ” have been left in (as in Rod and 
Almond in Ezekiel) as a secret sign, to the 
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initialed && to the esoteric meflniiig of the 
whole compilation. In another account (ist 
Kings vii.j 41 and 4^ two bowU arc niCn- ^ 
tioned, and that these were of great sanctity 
it is told in SO that these bowls were of^ 
pifre gold, as was the case In the feminine 
" pouring out of the waters," described later. 
We have atready seen that bowls are Icmmine 
symbols from Japan to Ireland, so here wc 
have the double-sexed symbol of a pala or 
pillar^and a bcwl or yoni jwicj repeated, sur¬ 
rounded by pomegranates and in conncctiqji 
with a belly. 

But another description in 2nd Chronicles 
iv., 12-13, two pommels " are mentioned in 
place of bowls, the only occ^ion this word 
occurs in the Bible, The Encyclopedia 
Biblica says this means bowk, but there 
has probably been a passage rich tn symbolism 
here, since cut out, Pomum is fruit, especi¬ 
ally the fruit—apple, and wc have the apple 
goddess, Pomona. Pomegranates are the fruit 
pojmim with many secds—granum, emblem of 
feminine fertility, like the lotus; and we are 
told that at the very phallic *' feast of taber¬ 
nacles ” pome-citrons were cairied in (he 
women's left hand. Here wc have the apple 
or fruit idea connected with the female or left 
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hazid, and repeatedly expressed as it was in the 
Edcp j^rownin^ {ives another symbolic 

. reason for, the choice o^ pomegranatei,, 
" Some pomegranate which, i^cut deep down 
the middle, shows a heart within blood- 
'* tinctured of a veined humanity." 

Apples were lha crotie fruit of all natjons, 
according to the Rncyclopoidia Bibtica. 

The whole classical history of the fruit 
*' (apple) is saturated with erotic suggestion, 
" and this fallt^ in with the rej^eated mention 
“ of k in the Canticles ” (and Eden). There 
were no apples in Palestine, so the citron 
often appears as the erotic fruit instead■ and 
when in tho feast of tabetnacla the 
citron and stems of palm trees were to be 
carried, the Talmud directs the frutf to be 
held In the hft hand and the jierns or rods in 
the right. Here we see the left and right 
hand cults of India in Ardha-NarMshwara— 
the right hand side, masculine; and left, femi¬ 
nine ; hence " Right ** and *' Left, hand ” 
cuks- Hundreds of oxamples could be given 
to show how the phallic cult pdept out in 
Holy Writ, despite rGthioss bowdlerising all 
through the text. 

Apple conies into all phallic religion. We 
have 'Pomona, the Apple Goddess—Venus. 
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We have the etymological connection of the 
Eden story Malum—Apple; and Malum— 
Evil. Then we have Malus Mast, the cause,, 
of fertility, and so on; but philological deriva¬ 
tions must not be pressed too far. „ 

'This symbolic treatment of the female 
element is quite apparent in many parts of 
Holy Writ. For instance, in the account of 
the flood, where the ark or womb brings forth 
life after resting on Ararat (Allah’s Lat), and 
whidh, as I show in nCy S^ven Stories of 
Creation, is really a creation story and begins 
a new genealogy of mankind, it is stated that 
after 9 months and 13 days, the period of 
woman’s gestation, Noah removed the cover¬ 
ing of the Ark and the ground was dry, life 
began to issue. There is a very complicated 
account as to time, but two dates are quite 
clear. “ In the six hundredth year of Noah’s 
“ life, in the second month, and the seven- 
“ teenth day of the month,” began the ges- 
tation,' and on the ” six hundredth and first 
” year, in the first month, the first day of the 
” month," the waters were dried up and life 
issued. This makes 284 days, the period of 
woman’s gestation. There are three accounts 
combined in the flood story—40 days,^ 1 year 
2 months and 27 days, and 284 days. I have 
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dealt wiili INC other two in my larger book' 
and in. the $£ven Stories of CTeatioti. Here 
^ wf liave h purely feminine creation story of 
Om or the womh- 

The pornegranate, wjhich,is constsntty used 
* in decoration in the hlAhly phallic rltua[ of 
the Hebrews, was the special symbol of the 
mollun condition of fertile woman, 

and the Hebrew's, as indeed did all ancient 
nations, recognised that all creation or life 
came out of ^the* waters as ,ln human 
There is a reference to this in many creation 
stories by a picture of the Queen of Heaven 
brooding on the ** waters " of fertility, and 
we have heroes, like Moses, coiiiTnA put of 
the w'flter, as one interpretation of his name 
indicates. Now, ihc feast of Tabernacles, 
beiiifi founded on the w'orship or cnioyment of 
the female, had a suitable symbolism attached 
to the description, and we And a cuntom which 
has puziied many and ** with regard to the 
meaning and origin ol which there is great 
oncerUitnty,” soys Dr, Benzinger; in*the 
Encydop^dia fliWtea, Just as the maie force 
was illustrated by ponring wine and oil on a 
phallus to illustrate its special attributes as the 
scat of paBsion and fertility, so the same quali¬ 
ties fh the female organ were symbolised by 
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wine .ns in the male for passion, and water as 
the great leminine soufcg of all fertljlty, ,Thc 
Feast of Tabcrna^es being feminine, vessefof 
gold (showing importance) was filled with 
water from the sacred pool of Siloam, anj., 
amjd great rejoicing and ailver irunipct blow'* 
ing, w'as received through the ** water-gate." 
ao called for this reason, into the court of the 
temple, where it was poured into a silver 
vessel which atood at the west side of the 
altar. " The water is the- paasive element, 
hence is placed at the left-hand or wear, while 
wine was placed in a similar vesael at 
the east, sun-riae or active, or right-hand 
aide; being the active force of feminine crea¬ 
tion. These two were then allowed to mingle 
through suitable outlets and so the perfect 
female symbolism was produced and the result 
was received with great rejoicing, blowing of 
ailver trumpets, and the priests probably 
chanted the words of Isaiah xiL, 3" Ye will 
draw water with joy from the f^ounts of saiva- 
tiori," the fount of salvation being the fount of 
continuous iife-'the womb—symbolised by the 
silver howls, and which saves man from es- 
tinction. It was allowed to flow through a 
subterranean channel to the Kedron, and we 
know.hpw anything belonging to hirth was 
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held to be ua^eaiir hence the subtert-anean* 
channel. * * 

IndPa, where we find £0 many old cults 
yet fiourlsfun^, the birth of a child Is Etllf 
looked upon as an unclean, ope rat Ion, and in 
* the case of poor people the mother must guit 
the house some time before the birth to pre¬ 
vent the defilement of the house. Funds are 
being gathered in England to provide attend¬ 
ants for these poor women, and Ruth I. Pitt 
says C* TimesJ' 2(^1-12) — When the time for 
"child-bearing dratps near they are turned out 
“ to lie in any corner of a back yard (or field). 

despised and unattended.” Mother earth, 
the great purifier, is supposed to be th^oniy 
fit couch at this time. The Church of Eng¬ 
land has a service called the Thanksgiving of 
Women after Child-birth, formerly called the 
Order of the Purification of Women, and ihia 
was road over to them before the ” unclean " 
creatures were allowed to enter the Holy 
Building, so we are not far behind the Hindus 
or the old Hebrews. Hence these most 
prosaic and literal Hebrews could not let the 
" waters of feminimty ” touch the Holy 
Tabernacle, and so they passed directly into 
Mother Earth by this subterranean passage. 
Tift: moment this was done the court of the 
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women was hriJliantly illuminated, with Ji£ht& 
and all male and fcimlc crcIcbranU: endea¬ 
voured to meet together in Ihn wamen's quar- 
ten. In the eveirnng two high stands w'lth four 
great lamps were set up, and the celebrants 
cam^ with Rods in the right hand and a Citron 
in the left. Here we see the male and female 
or right and left hand culia illustrated, and 
amidst much festivity and revelry during the 
night, Mko the Christian " saints," the great 
Fhallk feast came finally 'co O' close. The 
Rabbis said that " he who has never seen the 
" rejoicing at the pouring out of the waters of 
'* Si loam has never seen rejoicing in his life," 
80 it rnust have been extraordinary. That it 
tvas a purely feminine manife$itution Is shown 
by the Citron, which Is the Apple of Desire, 
which Adam and Eve ate, and it was the only 
annual revelry mentioned as taking place in 
the women's special court. 

We now come to the attempt made by some 
writers to give a more noble basis to the Jewish 
Tabernacle and these purely phallic fcast$ of 
Venus-worship, or sacre^ prostitution, and to 
show the universal Uma, great mother, or 
Womb of Ked or Dolphin, in its highest func¬ 
tion—the annual re-birth of the Invincible 
Sun. * '■ 
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Dr. Bcnzin^cr, who was chosen to write on 
thti Tabernacle in tiift classical EncyctopiPdiii 
Bihliva, as being the %st authority ojp 
the subjeett after a nun Lite a^lysis agrees with 
most nearly all serious students in considering 
tite Tabernacle merely the idealification of 
what the TaberHacIc ought to have been and 
evolved from the scribe’s inner consciousness. 
Architects have examined it and declare it is 
an impossible conception. It would not stand 
even if erected, ^hc measu/bments afe given 
with an exactness and wealth of detail that one 
thinks it must have had a real existence, but 
that is only the coo! eHrontery of a priestly 
scribe, who had, as they all have evcnhfow, a 
high contempt for the intelligence of those 
they arc misleading. Dr. Benzinger dismiisses 
the whole thing as “ unhistorical/' as do all 
other serious scholars, and he surmises that 
the Tabernacle of the priestly record is 
*' simply the temple of Solomon carried hack 
“ into the older time by the priestly fancy. 

and modilied accordingly. It was not the 
" temple that was built on the model of the 
** tabernacle; it w^ae Ihe Tabernacle that took 
" its shape, character, and importance fo; 

worship and the theocracy, from the 
“Temple." For further treatmegt.of the 
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Tabernacle’s history and^ construction, see my 
Queen of Heaven, pp< 376-413. It,is treated 
•there as representing the Mother# of God or 
Queen of Heaven. 

I will not therefore enter into any discussion, 
of the tons of gold and silver which came from 
nowhere, but get to our real theme, why did 
the priest evolve such a dream? 

The answer is in the three curious gifts or 
offerings—Rams’ skins dyed red. Goats’ hair 
long and silky* and Dolffoinsf* skins—which 
the Children of Israel were asked to make per¬ 
sonally to Jov6 (" Bring to me an offering ”). 
Budge has well said ” Man has always made 
his gdds after his own image and given them 
wives and offspring.” And here we have 
Jove, who is the essence of malignant mascu¬ 
linity, and to whom woman was taboo, being 
provided with a female counterpart, or in 
truth a Tabernacle of God, as the Church 
calls the Virgin Mary. In all mythology, the 
wife of God is also his mother, and generally 
his sister. 

The Christian dogma^does not escape from 
this, as the Son of God is part of the God-head 
and has his part in impregnating Mary, whose 
son he subsequently is, so that Jesus is the 
husbar.dUof Mary, then her son, and so he is 
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his own fatter. Bui as all these tnyths are 
sofair’and^he sun maxHes the earth in spring 
• and so ifi her husband ; yet Ihey were created* 
together, and so are brother arid sister, Hence 
•arose the “ sistef-spouse ” of Egypt, a phrase 
used also in the Bible. The Queen of Eg^pt 
had to marry her hrothcr to preserve the 
divine blood unmlxed, and Cleopatra is said to 
have slain her young brother to escape from 
this unnatural union. ^ ^ 

All these api^arelit digresslonB are necessary 
to the complete understanding of the Romance 
of the Tabernacle. 

Jove had long before demanded n sanctuary 
or tabernacle to dwell in. A tabernacle is 
simply a small booth or tent and is our word 
tavern, but it is by convention always used in 
a sacred sense even when it was the house of 
sacred prostitutes. Then he wishes an ark of 
wood made to hold the " Testimony.” We 
have already seen that the ” Testimony was 
two stones and the rod of God,* or .the 
phallus," and we shall sec, that the 
name of the " thing" which was in 
the Ark often changes but is always secret. 
This Orophallic or double-sesed combination 
was the seat of the Hebrew God, as It is the 
most sacred thing in all religions dovmlo our 
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Trinity in Unity, three in-one; an*! the Taber¬ 
nacle was to become tht awful dwctlmi phi«e 
fbr this ^mbol, the Tabernacle of God, the 
Geat Ma, woml^of creation, mother of all. 
But as the great miracle play lo he enacted in 
it was the annual birth of the^sons of the sun, 
the sons of God, who bred mighty men of 
renown by intercourse with the beautiful 
(laughters of men, it had an astronomical basts 
as well,as a phal^c. 

Hence in the description'of the ceiling or 
sky of the tabernacle, the tinder covering 
which met the eye was of fine twined linen, 
blue, ,^urplc> ^nd scarlet, gorgeous colouring 
of sunrise, mid-day, and sunset, and on these 
were to be cherubim, that is the animal signs 
of the zodiac, as all cherubim had aninials’ 
heads vrith bodies of ail kinds—boman, beaet, 
bird, and even fish. Moat scholars couple 
zodiac and zion as meaning the Starry heaven. 
Having thus painted the heavens in glowing 
colours and totem-like imagery, the scribe 
chose as two of the symbolic offerings the 
two most phallic members of the host of 
heaven, the ram and the goat, as the 
neat material of his symbolic creation. We 
have seen that the early chapters of the Bible 
began *lth the gods Ale-ifi^ far Elohim) and 
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that this is^the plural of Al or El, to whom 

J^sws critic! on the CrotSi and that the narnitoc 

or anothtji writer chan^OB (JiU to Jove of 

AlC'lm or in the Bible Jehq^ah of the Circle 

of Al fods. 

Now this Al was a w’ideBOrcad Eastern 
god, covering all Western Asia hb Al. El. 11, 
and, Ol, Babylon being called the Bab llu, or 
'■ Bab of the II/' gate of the god. This wide¬ 
spread god was an extremely phallic god, as all 
nations symbolised this god a pillar br pala. 
which they caused to be alive by anointing it 
with w'tne and oil, passion and fertility. Al is 
used 272 times in the Old Testament as a god, 
and is constantly identified with Ail, fi*Ram, 
It is constantly used to mean a strong virile 
one, an oak stem pillar; and in Job a cedar 
stem, both purely phallic conceptions. Alc-im 
or Elohim, the plural, is used for ” the gods '* 
many hundreds of times, and also for oak 
sterns and rams, while Ail is used ISO times as 
Ram. Cedar stem. Oak stem. Palm stem, or 
Post or Pole. We thus see tha^t Ram is the 
special emblem or symbol of the phallus, and 
is the same as El or Elohlm. Here then we 
have an extremely phallic covering for the 
Tal]fjriiacle, but further it Is dyed red, and we 
know that all erotic articles are colflu^ed red. 
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At Erotic festivals in Ind^a they splash all and 
sundry with crimson water, and Adam is^tfie 
lied one who tills the garden. I^o this is a 
doubly erotic sign. The other zodiacal sign 
was,the Goat, and it needs no emphasising that 
the goat is symbolical not only of phallism 
but is used even to this day in ail countries as 
expressive of excess of, or wanton exercise of 
the sexual function. But in this case it is not 
skin but goat’s hair “ long gnd jilky,” and we 
shall see why hair was used in the finished 
arrangement. The third offering was another 
phallic article for a edvering to the tabernacle, 
and was something quite strange to an inland 
people, so strange indeed that the translators 
could not believe it to be correct and mistrans¬ 
lated it to an animal belonging to inland coun¬ 
tries, or perhaps they were afraid that the true 
word would convey the true character of the 
Tabernacle. The covering was to be made of 
Dolpins’ skins, mistranslated Badgers’ skins, in 
the Authorised Version, but Dolphin in the 
Revised Version. We know our Dolphin is 
really Delphin in all -other languages, or 
Delphi where the famous oracle was, and it is 
Greek for womb, Delphys; and we know that 
when tjie old sun died on 20th of December 
and lay ^n the tomb 40 hmrs he was rejuve- 
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nated or bojn agaii\ on the morning of the 
22fid (our Christmas Day 25th) December, out 
of the DoJphin or Universal Womb of th^ 
Great Mother. The translators well knew that 
all arks or tabernacles were feminine, and 
when covered with the skin of the Delphys 
they would become true wombs, out of which 
life would arise or the new sun be born, or 
merely born again, rejuvenated. Hence they 
put us off for 300 years with Badgers." 

In the Bible*, wh’fen anything is symbolical, it 
is nearly always repeated, and repeated accu¬ 
rately in exactly the same words, while stories, 
genealogies, and even the gods’ most sacred 
act of giving commandments, are giveh in a 
very loose way, very often in two accounts 
directly contradicting each other. But the 
phallic details of the Tabernacle (the covering 
is only one amongst many) are repeated and 
repeated without a single word altered, so the 
description is undoubtedly symbolical and 
must be handed down verbatim or it«could not 
be understood. Another thing^is that while 
the writer is quite careless as to the general 
structure of the Tabernacle and does not care 
if he talks nonsense or makes a structure abso¬ 
lutely unconstructable, he knows what he 
wants to do with J^hese curtains or ^overings. 
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and his measurements are^iven quite correctly 
in their case. ' *■ * r 

From Holy Writ and Josephus’ we gather 
that these curtams were made to cover the 
open Tabernacle from wall to wall and to hang 
down all round. At the sides they were fixed 
down by loops and “ taches,” but at the East 
end they were looped up in a particular way. 

We must first, however, glance at the inter¬ 
nal arrangements. The whole Tabernacle had 
an entrance at each end and was divided into 
two unequal parts. The west end part was 
larger and was used by the priests, but there 
wereT»o windows and light was excluded by a 
thick curtain reaching nearly to the ground, 
under which the priests crept in and out. So 
a little light would come in here, from the 
bottom. There was then the great veil of the 
Temple which divided the first room or Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, or, as 
Josephus calls it, the most secret end. So the 
Holj^ of Holies was pitch dark unless when 
illuminated by the presence of Jove, or the 
Eduth, or the Shakina, which latter, we are 
told, “ shone forth " with strength. Either of 
these in the Ark formed the death-dealing, 
life-givfng Omphallic com|ynation “ three in 
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one,” the ” incomprehensible mystery ” of the* 
CJ^eed. , 

The over-plus of length of the phallic cur^ 
tains which hung down to t^e ground at the 
east end were looped up bjr a cord so that they 
formed a slit which remained closed unti^ the 
high priest forced hipiself through, and this • , 
opening had Dolphins skins, representing the 
womb. Rams’ skins dyed red, representing 
flesh, and a ring of Goats’ hair long and 
silky,” and - so * these toe? terribly- literal 
Hebrews produced their Vulva of Ked, or 
Womb of Time. 

The high priest acted the part of the dead 
and rejuvenated sun. He lay in Sheol or the 
grave for the 40 hours of the Solstice, but in 
that grave or sheol there was the Eternal life 
symbol of the Lingam-yoni or Rod of God and 
Ark. This seems to indicate an idea of 
something more than the grave of death, and 
we know that the Witch of Endor could call 
up spirits, so the Life symbol in the dark may 
have been like the amenti of the Egybtisns 
or the Shades of the Greeks and Romans. In 
order, no doubt, to' light up this dark taber¬ 
nacle there was an elaborately decorated seven¬ 
fold candlestick, or rather lamp holders, as 
they used oil and lamps and not candjes. This 
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candlestick was a very symbolic Qiece of fur¬ 
niture, as its seven branches represented, eays 
Josephus, “ the planets, including- the sun,” 
so that it represented the sun, moon, and the 
five then known planets. Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Of course, the 
earth was no planet, but the centre of the 
universe. So this candlestick represented the 
worship of the ** sun, moon, and all the host 
of heaven,” so constantly and bitterly con¬ 
demned throughout the whol^ of the Old 
Testament, while the chief decoration of their 
tabernacle was this very worship. Those wor¬ 
shipping sun or moon or the host of heaven 
were to be stoned to death (Deuteronomy 
xvii., 3-5). This is one of the great puzzles 
of the Hebrew Bible. It continually flatly 
contradicts itself. What was the position of the 
Nabi prophets? They seem to condemn all 
that was done in the official temple or taber¬ 
nacle, yet their writings constitute the whole of 
the text which throws any light on what were 
the practices of the people. On this candle¬ 
stick we find the universaUign of the feminine, 
bowls with almond-shaped openings which 
we find representing the womb from Japan 
right west to Ireland, in every land where 
symboliMiv existed (Fig. 5)^^ Thefi there are 
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knops (Joiu% buds, tbu symbol of the PhaJlue) 
a#d*llow«rs, so the iilfltond-shdped bowls and 
the knops formed the double-setted incompff^ 
hcnsible Creative Trinity in 4Jnlty. 

Josephus fives us a slifhtly diSerent ren< 
derinf, as he sajfs (p. 86, Whiston'c)‘ It 
was made with knops and lilies and 
pomegranates and bowls.Here we have 
still the lotus buds and the bowls, but we have 
the additional symbol of thp fravid ^uterus, 
the pomegranate,' as the result of the con¬ 
junction of the other two. Flowers arc always 
a. symbol of female fertility, quite as food as 
pamefranates, but represent motherhoo4< 
Now, here again is in ilieir holy temple the 
worship of the ** abominable thing,'' for the 
" ashera " and " ashtcrotli " were a double- 
seacd symbol, like knops and bowls with 
almond-shaped openings. 

Then there were the twelve loaves repre- 
fientlnf the twelve months of the year, again 
representing a cult, " observing tirties,”- bit¬ 
terly condemned all through the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The " host of heaven " worship was 
also represented in their cherubim celling, 
signs of the zodiac. The High Priest w’aa tli« 
chieb actor in this play. 

In the first plflcc,Jieappeared in hiS^bl'llUaDt 
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robes, coat, girdle robe, epjiod, witji its curious 
“ girdle,” breastplate Of gold and ^precious 
stones, the Urim a«id Thummim, mhre, golden 
plate, holy crowt?, and with his robe fringed 
with golden bells and pomegranates of blue, 
purple, and scarlet, and the bells must sound 
” when he goeth into thfi holy place before the 
“ Lord and when he cometh out, that he die 
” not.” So the importance of bells in church 
service began very early, and for a good reason. 




Fig. 7. 

If we turn a bell upside down we have the 
Lingam-yoni altar of India (Fig. 7), the 
emblem of God or eternal life, with this im¬ 
portant difference: that the bell can sound 
and is therefpre the “ voice of god,” and so 
appeals to the ear as welj as to the eye; and in 
nearly all religions the bell plays an important 
part. In the Roman Catholic Church the 
devil or evil spirits are supposed to be whis- 
pering'’irrto the ears of tjje worshippers and 
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putttnf^ cvi^ though^ into ihclr minds to undo 
iniitktmttons oi the prints, but the voice 
of god in ilie form of the sounding bell Bcar«s 
them awftyh The poniegrwiale we know as 
the special syiiiboJ of increase,*^ which 
Jov4 so lavishly prORiiacs in the Old Testalhcnt 
to everyone. The v^ole outfit of the priest 
represents the Sun in all his glory as the friend 
of man, and the origin of all our life and joy. 

The priest then divested iutnsclf of all this 
glittering panoplf of dress, and arrayed him* 
self in the clothes of the dead. At one period 
this must have been enacted at Cliristmas, as 
the whole romance or miracle play represents 
the death and rebirth of the Sun at th^winter 
sulslke. The Hebrews or their writers—for 
we have no proof that this play was ever 
enacted—were extremely literal, as we have 
already seen in their construction of the 
womb of Ked, and they actually dressed the 
high priest as they did their dead, with the 
face cloth, arms swathed to the -sides^ like 
Osiris or any Egyptian mumqty; but they 
actually tied up hi^ private parts with the 
special binding prescribed for the “ flesh of 
his nakedness ” as appropriate to the dead. 
In 4his drcfis the high priest showed himself 
to the corjgregatlftn. At one lime^^this must 
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have been on the 20tb of December, when the 
sun entered on the sol^itlal pause or " Ifirkj 
still/' 

He retired inl^ Shcof, so Jiraphicaliy de¬ 
scribed for us in Job s-, 22—" n land of dark- 
" ness as darkness itself, and of the shadow of 
'* death without any order, where the light is 
'* as darkness/' After forty hours—that is, 
over one night, one day, and one night (parts 
of three days)—he resumed his brlliiant robes 
and re-appeared to ilic people through the 
Delphic end, issuing from the womb of Ked or, 
as theFIcbrewscalled it, the "Virgin of Israel." 
He epicrgcd from the sheol or grave the abso¬ 
lutely dark Holy of Holies, which held the 
Ark of God, with its miracle-working, life- 
giving ** Rod of God,” a pair embodying the 
idea of everlasting life. 

But all this glorious tabernacle, with its tons 
of pure gold and sliver and its great bosme of 
unobtainable w'ood, its precious stones, its 
lovely rahibow dyes, its fined twined linen 
zodiac, whe^e fias never grew, was only a 
priest's dream written to create past glories, 
and perhaps to afford a precedent and an 
encouragement to build Solomon's temple. 
It was also written to introduce the Sun wor¬ 
ship, cCijpnon to alt more ^lightened nations. 
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and repeatid later’ in the tale of Christna 
[plated tb tis in the I'Jew Testamcnl. In this 
dream was finally' interred* the Ark with jis 
" Rod of God." 

We know that all houses, churches, ^rks, 
chests, and otlw hollow bodies represented 
the Mother of the Gode, and were the awful 
d%vel1in^-piace. as still held hy CathoJics. and 
that the pyx. rod of God. and two stones, 
placed in ilii| arlj. constituted, and still con* 
stitutes. the most sacred symbol of all religions 
— the Incomprehensible mystery of the T hrec- 
in-One. 

But here in the Hebrew tabernacle iw»d ark 
we have two receptacles, or two females to 
one male. Whether the Hebrews considered 
that the Ark, with its phalUe '* witness, wjis 
" the god." and the ubcrnacle a mere house 
for them, or whether the two females were a 
part of their symbolism, is open to question, 
At the period of the creation of tMs miracle 
play the tradiliona of their patriarchs "were 
all in favour of digyny, the patriarchs having 
two wives, in some cases marrying two slaters 
{as did their god, Jove, Eiekiul xxUi.), and 
repeating this with their wives' hand-matdens, 
So, *fls man has always made bis gods in his 
own image, it is CJite probable that the two 
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fcniiik ombtcms. Ark and Tabcrnacic, were 
Intentianal. » _ « 

m The double f^mHle symboIUiiu equally 
visible in islaiqjsm and Christianity, The 
Holy of Holies at Mecca is El Kaba, the womb. 
(otn word cave), and identical with Nekeba, 
the word used for rcif|talc Tb Genesis i., 27. 
The Kaba is enclosed in a sacred centre, Mecca 
or Makkah, the Belly, just as our Nave, Navis. 
Ship, or Womb is inclosed by the Dome 
(D'Ora, place &l the womb). "The Spire or 
Tower and the female Church make the 
dquble-sejced pair, while the pulpit of all 
churches is identical with the l.lngam^yoni 
altar 6f India. (See Part H,. Gods, p, 1?6.) 

I have iljiiiitrated digynous symbolism in my 
larger book, where i show a modern reformer, 
Dayanand, making the female almond-shaped 
sign with his two hands while he himself sup¬ 
plies the male—one male to two females. It 
is openly stated that this cult is extremely 
popular with the young officers in the German 
Artny in Berlin. 1 use the word digynous as 
applied to ffow'cjs having two pistils or wives, 
because bigamous imp flea a measure of ille¬ 
gality or crime. 

This miracle play was supposed to bi^hcld 
in The<ii]iumn, just before the Intensely phallic 
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Feast uf Ta{?erjiaele<, when the maidens ej- 
thCTiiseIvcs In teats in honour of Venus 
or fecundltVr and that tifn& was held as th^ 
Hebrew New Year. The Winning of their 
year wandered a|i round the solar year, as 
they counted by moons—they had not eVcii 
names for the days ilf the week-but their 
new year’s festival got fixed at the autumn 
equinox for an astrtmomical reason. When 
the high prjeat entered from the west end rams 
were sacrificed, as* Aries was in the west and 
just about to^ die or disappear* and when he, 
the high priest, emerged forty hours later (the 
three days and three nights of Jonab^ and 
Jesus) he emerged out of the " VVomb of 
Time,” facing tlic Virgin, Hence the Biblical 
phrases about the Virgin of Israel conceiving 
and bearing a son. 

But this dream of some reforming priest 
never materiallBed. The Hebrews were too 
deeply sunk in phallic practices and too 
ignorant of astronomkfll science to udopt. or 
even to understand this cosmicai miracle play, 
so It was never adopfed. Probably ihc^ text 
vras never completed, but left in the unfinished 
condition, as in our Bible* The lying in Sheol 
and ^'csurrcctlon ai‘c entirely ornitted in the 
Hebrew, because tluJ Hebrew religion did not 
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look beyond the grave—pf a futtyc life there 
is not even a whisper" (Sayee).# The^ 
oftiissions h&ve been retrieved ntKl told in 
Jonah will] the gpcat woman fish Derketos or 
Red, Dolphin, or Cosmic womb—the belly of 
Heir or sheoh from whence he was resurrected, 
and so the solar my^ was completed in 


another part of the Old Tesiamenl. It was 
only accepted by the GentUes when more em¬ 
phatically told in the Jesus myth (see my 
Passover end CrucfJijtiofi, dr P&rt II. of my 
Gods of the HebrcTU Bible). Alas 1 that the 
poetic Hebrews were incapable of appreciating 
the fine conception of some more than usually 
crilintoned scribe. 

This little mouatain tribe, hardy as their 
own goats and rams, so arrogant and tenacious 
of their archaic opinions, that conqueror after 
conqueror deported and enslaved them to root 
out their pernicious superstitions, till servi¬ 
tude became the badge of all their race, yet 
bad their fiublime moments of exaltation when 
they could sing of the glorious might of their 
almighty conquering 1ov^% and exchange for a 
brief moment a glorious vision of a land 
Howing with milk and honey, and their golden, 
rainhow-hued tafaernaL'Ic, for the ever-proi!cnt 
miseries of servitude, whereby Babel's streams 
they sat agd wept. 
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HAiLOr »M3 h Mo«i »lt- 

man^rd DLiictillw Bara 

m 

A&Mfl rip^rtRIsti fninil* OT ktk* 5^- 
AKnn'Ji »«* tffO^HCPd l*a 

mHi AlflP«!d Uixl# ifid 
UT. ^ ^ 

At!«I 4»t Cfctllw 
ABtl or EBIl »|j*i* wr I* 
fli tft* M-iRH " Hiiifww.*' 392^ 

Act At CntMoa, pli*uiut *fl4 

iWCt^nJj 238r 

A<tl ffJ ^ro« liidMiBKJ la **■ 

IfitcUiK fflT $prfiitf* W- 
Idui. A mcvk^ ctidwe^ flT. 

Adais. iifcIbIIj In uai lii* 

giflUftd. 9S> 

AdMitk. ** 
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Adtm* Wtott. I<li>lliu. 

Lia 

AbldiB i^iC<d JfE B S*Jd*ai “Ifl MTM 
nod to km 111 -'' 

Adoola, Oilfkip TiraauKi 

SdS 

AiI^Ia rffiidtptw Trmu (pfwlrtii' 
lion lUMaierfif^l. 4U. 

Akbw* *«>. 

AL Wl, Ml CSl, IIJ- EPo4. 31. 

Al |i virni^ pliLif, Ip«I^ Of 

4^*M. 

jljxpajf. jUnd *■ ffacM "* tfliriacff b 

3 fil, 

Ai J* UDTisllli pw* 

Alpiim IIo^a^m la DindaK 

Daibrv, 3li ^ 


Alrlm or Eoftla, Ocd*, *fl, 

549 . 

ALi-Jitt or EloMn m W» AM#, EMii,* 
EIdIi^ AMf or AUiUi Of PAl«lt4«. 
IH. 

Allp OAk, or Ood, 443. 

Ai aEmddAi or aadoip r«muf«r. 
ItSrtwPffUm mo JupiEar ttartu, L 
W. 

Al Sdik, 1. * 

iDOfttf fcod p*Hbp iSA. 
AlfTudnIi-a OracAa P-od ifiv ToifcA' 
■tdkt, 4l9+ AU, 

ATcupHlriiii llUbo KllOlinA 
AkxBQdriflo nroelj Hriv iU rril^fOiA. 

W6- 

AH Arki ia ftbiraKiH or* frmlRlori 

b». 

AH bwiti irf leu i^hd 134^ 

AJi Cbarctioi MK* orlffitrd |n tlH 

um, Uii 

All hifUnT UiLbAA an aitl Of iHiltkii 

fM, 

All ffoal W-tlCWi bad Tinrta 
ud babt laTMHTp ^■< 

All Ufo mm ofl£ ar tAO watoT^ ^ 

m 

All r^iKJW elnrrrbaa 

viow oriented to tbo iCPi £9, £fi7. 
All ■onrd'vEiMMp-diii WO iOfl 

dtri. $9r 

AH liMlIcma llAro A ^pitnA f^tiTMl oi- 
pmnEivi Da EnUtCal Aff4 nalUpIJi" 
Iti. 

AU nitJoM fiftto i *' FaP il«f+ IPi- 
All v«ar OOMl'i ofaitbhP lo 

mk3» dnbl* ««t Uho IJh Oodi U 
AH Saif".™* we c™Hllisl+ uLHla to 
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Alma Hatcft ITmat Motber of All, 23, 

saz. 

Almightj God planning murder with 
a savage tribe, 186. 

AlmoikI is the Toni, female, 52^528. 

Almond or Luz is female, 451. 

Almond'&baped articles repres<#^t the 
female, 29, 529. * 

4lmoDd‘Shaped openings aro the 
womb o^Yoni, 152, 457. 

.*lmood is the sign of woman, 513. 

Almond symbol on Virgin Mary, 516. 

Almond symbolism, 513. 

Almond symbolism prevalent in 
Tabernacle furniture, 517. 

Alpha and Omega, sexual organs, 243. 

Alterations in text to hide sex 
creations, 43U # 

Amazon Queen, Omphal6, 23, 211. 

Amen, hidden God behind the Sun, 
92-93, 98-99. 

Anon, 21, 64. 

American on German God, 196. 

Analysis of creation story to Genesis, 
82-54. ' e* 

Ancestry of Jeans, 387. 

Ancient Cosmogemies founded on a 
Qiwen of Heaven, 11. 

anctenta used plain words for sexual 
actions, 444. 

Androgynous God, Ardba-Nari- 

Ishwara, 21. 22. 

Ankb. creative symbol of Gods in 
Egypt, 332. 

Ankb, doiible-sexed symbol. Handled 
Gross, 332. 

Ankb, Crux ansata, <* Cross with 
iiandle," A32. * 

Ankb is the Rod and Almond of 
Jeremiah I., 11, 332. ^ 

Ankb with creative rays, 552. 

Annual salvatioD replaced by one 
universal salvation to New Testa¬ 
ment, 399. 

Anointing Stones. Jacob, 24, 446, 447, 
451. 

Anttoous, 347. 

ApoUo U PaU fvit^. prosthetic A, 254. 


r 9 

Apollo or Palla, god of pestilence, 210 

Apple is an eroUc symbol, 577. 

Arabians and Mohammedans^ave in¬ 
tensely masculine feliglon, yct^iavo 
a feminine symbplism, 159. 

Ararat is Alalat, Allah’s Lat, 141-142, 
532. 

Ararat story, chaos of numberit, 143. 

Arcanum and Palladium, 509. * 

Arch as ** Highest,” Arch angel. Arch 
bishop^ 515. 

£rdha-Nari-Isb-Wara. double-scxed 
God, 21-22. 

Argona and Dodona, naked virgin and 
serpents in Rome, Babylon, Greece, 
and Mexico, 242. 

Aries, 599. 

Ark, a word of ancient origin, 515. 

Ark a^ Edtflh, 214, 258. 

Ark, a purely feminine conception, 170 

Arks always contain a ” Rod,” pillar 
or Palo, 29. 

Ark brought forth life after nine 
months and thirteen days, the 
period of woman's gestation, 578. 

Ark, dwelling place of Iov6, 504. 

Ark, ail gods dwell in arks, 8. 

Ark abandoned and condemned, 218. 

Ark and female emblems, 615. 

Ark and Rod of lovd, bisexual sym¬ 
bol of life, 521. 

Arks and Tabernacles were tbe 
dwelling places of tbe Gods. 434. 

Ark contained ” Rod of God ” and 
Two Stones, 504. 

Arks, contents always secret, 585. 

Ark, death penalty for touching, 30. 

Ark and Rod, Monstrance and Pyx, 
to look at or touch was death, 
429-430, 468-470. 

Ark gave emerods or disease of secret 

^ parts, 430. 

Ark-EI, Harlequin; Arkel, Heracles. 
Hercules, 31. 

Ark Inddent, a new creation, 140. 

Ark held the Testimony, Two Stones, 
604. 
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Ark. iWd Twg 

ph-IUc. £41^ 4 ■ 

Affc. of CM Ttti> aE«u».i 
tfOml>Lrl« wrablnatfiM f™r tftatJCiO 
' «ir ufi^. fiM. ■ ^ 

Arlr, Of ih* TrilMl fM. «w- 
A.fll W1 prtlL 

.Ul- 

Ark flf WitMlI m Ark *r iM t- ^ 
Tnlra OT S5t. 

Ark, liflj at 

w^rp lil«iml UirtHni af ?fe*tinn| 
lh« Thiw^ In-floff. 555. 55i 
Ark tfT tka CorfonttV 

set. ^ 

2d. 

Ark ifT wOlllfc Twtrd B** 

^( 5 ^ mal krfiWfht ftirtk Ufa. \€l. 
Afk. ftnKK *ffi a< fl«i. iiotivtj I'f 
^ klv €i4i, 1C"I W Oa“*i ” 

IM. 

Ark ^th TUsrt tfl 0«1 pnd Tpm> Sbrmw 
«BJ tot TrfnEtj Ea Pflltj? li«0P»' 
IwrrkrtiftLbl^ Uyitriy^ 

Ark iM* t'a** ot 

Atk, iUptmuAurAl af- IB. 

Afk miu mkdt f-™' »■ 

Arki tsrlmdnr ** 

ID# 17 

.kiBObft»r tt™ PdWfeIPp 

m. 

AiJireAl lUt or TM-AriJIti. 

Ai*en. AiAttrHk, lf« 
tkihiy " TtUT tbft wfTf ttl Itwr* 
nBc1t mmiWpH 133. 

Alinrfitolpt^ ^ MJiiaMpAl’w. P^' 
lu*. ™ ot FlitLlur. JH. 

Attirff: or V^iUp ?'i®r 
Albrrttb. -Orn^*' Ma t.nn.itt Ct 
MAilk raanilt otibp*. IM- 
Aib«titi! fmd aakkolh R^crtii^ ^ 
aiimJju t® "atpTt^A** tDflBuyrtii 
331. 

AMHMVimlff lumei fnim eSdtr wu^ 
Kfotif MOd^r Pbtiliira °f OaltiR' 


taiMtOfltrIr* ptiiipib^j" ilArtpfl 
CtvHiUan fartri a| T«llkbv ^ 

Afr^a'* Uyddtitrt raluLfttULrlii, 35M15 

Attiwi to bfltt liefcrr^ TTlisJ* 01 
Bun W0r•4l^P‘^ Ot PkiJJlJEiiH 

Att^kpt U lutfollict Hub WonMpx 

E<Sk 

Ainfictfwnty P rwwnttj IfireftwS TOrt* 

3It. 

At OBenwrt li itiparfmH t™ »fri« ti 
oat—In t«nr^ 

Al Ctertn*T»t^ Ej|iufiin nwMP 

uLiiml to phil»ti htiKfr t 
iLrnfltll IIjI^. fiTH te*Hjl 
toLettOBm, Jtt 

At ftenwrut ll TMiTtpj of 
e«ll(rarHJutir 31&- 

AtimUAt, OiiiiliMttf AJld PpimI*™ 

lAi-filkcih. 551. 

Auiaittor^ JiutOt Htrirri TenuLUAP 
PaaiSiu brW Uiit tbe CTiHiUtn 
rvU^iOa wPi ttii’ lAia^ Pi 
Rintii of tb# IBffif^p-W, 

AwtHt dwrniBB P^tWp ■- 


UdAI, 1. 

OiPl PBii lliir Jfb&rih, Idtfltl- 

ui. m 

ItijAl llorith *■ 
ri4tJiiUp ^ 

J^ H^I 04;rHJir OiMitltMvM Hf^rillJi ftwl- 

3£5- 

UpaI li Uwllti*. IPr p^iaIISPi 
piM n«* icn. 111^ Bpit »*i Ooikrtb 
tot PhiEETu^ to tVf* or 'ftu 

LU p0iTllTi,r^Sr4. 

Upp-i Ua^iD. Brnr jofll, Wl- 
UpaI Tvnr, doabtP **«i FliailOJi twi 
OMt WK 

lUal ’■At IrJfltl, *14- 

BpA]lm Bndl ClfWM. i=*3t "fid 
OTtfWir *i-i3*r 
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Ba-iHdm ibortened to Baalim, 200. 

Babes boro for the aalvation of mao, 
566. 

BabylooJao and Hebrew myths differ 
in habitat—Babylonian, wet; 

Helfew, dry, 121, 124. • 

Babykmian creation, lUbes, nemo In 
Hebrew, 124. ^ ^ 

Babylonian creation, 109, 119. 

Babylonian creation story In Hebrew 
Bible, ldll06. 

llabylonian Queen of Heaven, God¬ 
dess of Love, symbolised by a Dove, 
like Christian Virgin, 516, 518. 

Babylon and Nineveh ruined, so 
Romans were the masters of the 
world, 359, 361. 

Babylo^an day names universal, 272. 

Babylonians %reat astronomers, 
148-272. 

Babylonian Holy day, Saturday, 272. 

Babylonian Saturn worship silently 
swept away by Roman Sun worship, 
360. 

Babylonian ^unciform tablets show 
original of rf^rew creation, 109*119. 

Bacchus boro from a dolphin, 130. 

Bacchanalia, 1. 

Bacchic rejoicing for the return of 
the Sun, 114. 

Bad characters of Simeon and Levi, 
confessor and priest, 205-207. 

Balance, 464. 

Baleful effect of belief in a Tribal 
God, 197. 

Bamab, to erect or set up, 164. 

Bamah or high place cannot be kept 
in a bouse, 308. ^ 

Bamah or ^ s^tching op thing,** a 
phallus, 309. 

Bamah burnt and stamped to powder, 
309. 

Bamotb, the meaning of, 163-164. 

Band of Gods, 440. 

Baring Gould on Child Sacrifice, 400. 

BaraojI of Hindoos is Job's Behe¬ 
moth, 168. 


Be fruitful and^ multiply first comr 
mand, 46, 528. 

Behemoth, chleffof the ways of God 

9 —Creation, 164. ^ • 

Behemoth is the Hindoo Baftoji, 
168-169. ^ 

Behemoth or Bamoth erected, 163. 

Bel and the Dragon, 112. 

Bel cuts Dragon asunder, 108. , 

Bel and Nebo same as Zeus and 
Hermes of Greeks or Jupiter and 

/Mercurf of the Romans, 458. 

Fei falls down before Iov6, 313. 

Bell, a phallic double-sexed ** Idol,'* 
694. 

Bell’s voice drives away evil spirlU. 
694. 

Belly In Solomon’s temple, a true 
Domuior Dj^tm, place of the womb, 
674. 

BeUy on PUlar, 574. 

Benoth, BSTh. or VNS, Venus. 276. 

Bcnainger, Dr, on Tabernacle, 583. 

Ben Tab or Ben loh same os Messiah, 
son of lah, title of Jesus in youth, 
461. 

Berith is circumcision mark on 
Phallus, 263. 

Berossus on Creation, 107. 

Bethel, formerly Lur, feminine 
changed to masculine, 451. 

Bethel, house of the Phallus Ged, 451. 

Bible an evolution from nature wor¬ 
ship, 265. 

Bible Creation St<Mry, meaning of, 
126-128. 

Bible with Dragon in Royal Arms, 
169. 

Bible and Josephus, construction of 
Taberoacle, 5M. 

Bible is debris of ancient religious 
literature, 442, 443. 

fible much edited and widely altered, 
431. 

Bible statements exaggerations, 179. 

Bible saturated with PhalUem. 65. 

Birthday of Solar Pyx, 402.^ 
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Hirth «< Sira ffPm K^^ iiM. ^ 

glnlwoul. 61r ABNntliit ^ 

A ]»}iAlJ4: icvfl^ET 

m ^rj fBTiilr^ ifl l^tM^ asfi. 
DUiAtiAl nKUf^p UlAl am tliu 
tIxLf tlra bumaii riH, tt^., 
t£L»xtlAl crCAtkn. 

k Blibii|i wi^ CLuevb vlUl B niiiEi TTIL 
UlBH^bwr Hotj Ob«t 

(MHACb. W0aAit> BlH ft 

pimi^ lA MUM of Bjr BTfl 

BrfUUi'A iLoria Anni Pitb UiAg^. 
169. 

HrttOfli* PMI^ HlCii«V 2^. 

EuAitliLf 'Kp 4 riBunif^ cf 
drlicBwJ* ll4i 311-5at 
ilt044!F dflw pniti iirr^odi. W 
lUoiiJzLf oat oldi 
iGfl. 

Hi niF Lavlttt fo nAlfll^ 
Uidr tiicBBir» laa. 

Dnnaru lOf flan't TTt4ini aF juiw-Pirp 
SUIT 

BMik t&d ^talU* FmIob Affld n™tEip 

U4. 

UOBhi Iff Mutt llMnl DU 0*ri/ flWci 
fll Jiutarh ttltHJ*. OT- 
iKjta jEKTdli Irtf# addltlnttil 0*4*. 

5M- 

fiitber vfltLeu tO bekltUa 
HpnTidliOi. hr w'bOBi Hi!{]r«#l **» 
HlltrAWfl, HI. 

WixAM ef loT*, fflL 
I'BcUH Ai|liO'*' Idoh 
MofltlJi bj A ^ ^jrtbo^iO- 

JOtf^i Bate M&d f-wualf r ^ ^■ 
BrtdcgrofHB 17^ 

uHfLih BJlfMOodCPl rtllKto^ E7&. 
BrLtM iFem pUiK « 

■MjjpttJ. IH- 4— ^ 

firoviiliiT Oil PoaMMrrMiBEM, 57f, 
HudF, Alnuui^ BkP-MM » 

Hnio-bnivcfe CAlmiJMtkiap St* 

^ Bud Mid AlBOOd ” I* lingtlO-TWlJ- 

OttTW tw Mt *> tiD*fci» el codiTf 


nun ^od or mAiMx-r 

BnrtOfT DAbOtn^p liug* 

mm, 

BiiU lUBdOO'l OAtb BC T«*- 

fill. * 


Cl4s ud Ab^lt ivlu Ator^ VM llmplt- 

IBJ ABil ]«4DBip or Ca^IoT Bid* 
FulLuxp 

Cilf+ BaaI, 'mwv tm fbAUk. 

KDd WVFO kidMd liba tbo l^'l 
" tMp^ 4M. 

CilTu bid iPBcbil 44i- 

CA^loiiklE nppcifvtod Goa, M«»p 

ABd lluit of ^tAT«a IrOBblPi 
flepptlj riwtrmflrd^ S^L 
OuHlkiilek i^rpicDlcd a^iy^ 
ImimIjt bOdJM, Gob, MOOfip. Alrr' 

ciiTJp VruUMp AJM 

ftAtiiro. 8511^ 

CJADdJiuUci rjul^en aIjo 0^IIc« 
liL A ^ 

CmuMtUufj fUlpimi# ^ 

OAriwa BJ«d ofvr luid phv mtaJu 
pLuE-v Afid MdlWllii, W- 
C?AptpJi1 CtMtlor* F^a ** likiU^ ifS. 
Ciutor mild PnlLui^i talu ^lilAn, B&. 
Cr^ebribii btid Hodi la ¥k[d>i bMid 
Aod ClUofu ka kit, t*0 loKOk GA 
ChwsF* froB InHMhi aohMu to HiAJOp 

CtLMMp 

C^hUHcTp L 

CbiTirkr of ffcUfe* DOd, Itt-Sffi, 
«S-50ll. “ , ^ 

Oi>mctri' el iBrlp jm. 506^ 30^- 

{jtiAjvtfn _ of SliUBfu Aod 

mm 

r^tmkildk, -S, 

Cberv, Frvlc^arp ob. JrtoiBjAb. bU. 
ChlU l»VflL| la laOi*, SSL 
cwiil WtUU vjudkiO. M€K 
CUDd baraloi l» Iffoti *99- 
cMkt barpkiif *'10 otdiiLAiieA In 
iFrfcri,” m. 
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ChiW sacrifice, Hebrew, 190. 

Child sacrifice, Gould and I^cian, 400. 
Child sacrifice result of Bible teach¬ 
ing. 401-402. 

Child lAcrifice, Good for Bad, uidTer- 
aal. 400. 

Children delight in ghost storie^ ?88. 
Children of Israel served the Goda 
of all awTounding nations, 307-308. 
Children of^Israol served Baalim and 
^ <he Groves, Asheroth, etc., 308-310. 
Children of Israel thrust out of 
Egypt, 180. 

Children of Israel worshipped neigh¬ 
bouring Gods, 3<B. 

China and Britain had Dragon in 
Royal Arms, 169. 

Chinese astronc^pical religion, 

Christ appeals to Eli, not to Iov6, 
when abandoned on the Cross, 369. 
Christ is Mess lah, son of Jehovah, 
yet appeals to another God, Eli, on 
the CroftS, 369. 

Christ and Chrlstna Identical, 414-417. 
Christos is ehjPilstna; His life, birth, 
death, and Oracles are borrowed 
from the Hindoo God, 370. 

Christ's birth and childhood stories 
are entirely Pagan, 317-318. 

Christ’s moral teaching founded cn 
Buddha stories, 260-266. 

Christna la the Sun, and Jesus’ his¬ 
tory Is a copy of Chrlatna's, 357. 
Christian religion same as tho reli¬ 
gion of the ancients. Augustine, 
Justin Martyr, and Emperor 
Faustns, 480. 

ChrUtians fdopted »:all Pagan festi¬ 
vals, 396-399. 

Christians adopted Hljjdoo theory 
that a God could only forgive sin 
by wounding himself, 399. 

Christian dogma reverse of Hebraic. 
406-406. 

Chilstlnn feasts replsco Hebrew, 295. 
Christian dogma was common to 
nearly all great nations, 295, 381. 


Christians roodlfl^ original Sun myth, 

- 

Christian sects. iKt of some. 398. 
Cbrbtlan^ writers aifprove iTfosl^tu- 
tk>n, 4(^- ^ 

Christianity founded on a fire-breath¬ 
ing demon (Samuel xxiii., 8-16), 
198-199. 437, 493, 516. 

ChrLvtlans have Virgin Queen, yet*- 
have masculine symbols, 159. 
Cbristiani^ and Paganism identical, 
1661, 397. 398. 

Christianity, a meeting point for all 
the religions of the Roman Empire, 
403. 

Cbristlanity encouraged Phalllsm and 
Temple Harlots. 405-408. 

Christianity finally organised 690 a.d., 
338, 388. 39(Jr 

ChrisUanity turned a joyous day into 
a day of death and gloom. 359-360. 
Christianity was forced on Europe by 
Romans, 389. 

Christianity Is Phallic, 284, 470. 
Christianity meet phallic of all reli¬ 
gions, Foriong and Wake, 470. 
Christianity a Serpent Religion. 178, 
241-242. 

Christianity of slow growth, 389. 
Christianity Is phallic, as a serpent 
is the central figure, 283, 284. 
Christianity replaced Pagan orgiastic 
feasts by Agapae, Christmas and 
Easter, 295. 

Christianity and Paganism identical. 
Faustus to Augustine, Justin Mar¬ 
tyr. 361. 

Christians held Agapae Love feasts 
instead of ** Hags" and ** Sacri¬ 
fices” of tho Pagans, which were 
also Love feasts, 361. 

Christmas and Easter purely solar, 

l£9S. 

(ftristna and Christ Identical, 414-417. 
Church and Bell tower. Church and 
Husband, Ark and Pillar, 170. 
Church and Circle are t^e same 
words, 170-171. 
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CrefttioD, a Datura! aeries o( cbaogea, 
38. 

Of^atioo of the Hebrew God. Z16. 
Creaticxi of the Tabernacle, 323-324. 
CieaUfiD of Eve from Adam, 72. 
CreatiOQ of Life, gostatloo period 147 
CieatioD stories, Dragoo-slaying^ 4-5, 
102 . 

Crewtioo of woman, 63. 

Creation, none; every phase cornea 
from a former phase, 38. 

Crimson dyed water used In Hags, 
290. 

Cross, ancient Fagan symbol, 391. 
Cross or Ankh with creative rays. 
232. 

Cross placed on old Pagan pillars, 238 
Cross, origin ot term, 237. ^ 

Ciosaefi, pillars at cross roads, 

237-238. 

Cross is both astronomic and phallic. 
236. 

Cross aiHl Phallus identical, 220. 

Croe* handled, Egyptian life symbol, 
232. 

Crosses and Phalli, Schliemann, 509. 
Crosses, Colenso, 509-510. 

Crossing of the Sun brings salvation, 
317, 566. 

Crossing of the 8un« arrival of 
Savioar, 327. 

Crossing of the Red Sea to land of 
milk and hooey, symbolical of Sun’s 
transit to Summer, 268, 269. 

Crowds intoxicated - with licentious¬ 
ness at EquWx. 290. 

Crucibles, Crosses, phallic marks, 250. 
CmciflcatioQ ^es^read in Asia 
before Christian era, 389. 

Crucifixion, Death, Resupection, and 
Ascension, story of tbe Sun’s path, 
236-237, 666. 

Crodfled, not cruciflxed. 236. 566. 
Cmciflctioa or Crucifixion means 
making a crossing, not fixed to a 
cross, 430. 


Crucifix with man, Pagan symbKrf 
adppted vet7 late by Christians, 

^391-392. 

Crucifix, > Pagan syiJhoI. 391. 

Crux Ansata, Egyptian symbol of 
life, 232. 

Cruel expulsion of Hebrews turned 
into glorious victory by priest’s 
pen, 454. 

Cuneiform, the only script In Pales- 
iine, 54^. 

cuneiform tablets, cylinders, etc., 109 

OuDeiform writing, 109. 

Cupid and Cupidity, 215. 

Curse of Eden was syphilis, 243. 

Cycle of Sun in Zodiac, 25,000 years, 
290. 

Cybele or Knbl, 9. 

Cyntbifl? CynCius, or Euntos, 478-479. 


D 

Dad or Tat, rouged. 161. 

Dagah means fish, fertility to multi¬ 
ply. 247, 420. 

Dagon Fish. God of Philistines and 
Hindoos, 247, 420. 

Dahomey and Jerusalem, 529. 

Dangerous childreo, 317. 

Dato of birth ol Jesus totally un¬ 
known, 402. 

Date of death of Jesus depends oo 
the inconstant Moon, 295. 

Date of tbe birth of Jesus arbitrarily 
fixed about 400 A.n.. 397. 

Daughters of men and Sons of God, 
353. 

David’s dancing, 161, 165, 206. 

David before the Ark, dancing, 303. 

David of humble origiu, 351. 

D^ys (three) of Sun’s transit, sacred 
three days, 40 hours, 177, 280, 293. 
324, 359. 250-251, 421. 

Death, Job's poem on, 274. 

Death penalty for trying to sea the 
Incomprcbeiisible My8tei7,’*t38. 
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Jop hfUCfalDji |ll<? ^^^1 
Ekalll tOf tmchbil ^ 

Ubil P^L £5^^ ^ 

iUftX^ wpi 

f DvalA P^nltl *“» |fri£ « 

4*T, 3^ . 

Pralta iTu^ ItcitirFirtlw aHUh 

m. 

D^b dirf H«sWb fff *S» " 

WlaKr Sc^Urtt, SW-SS!!^ 

]M»rlym rf 

WUldwt ptfliWlRUM^, (M-SBI. 

|lcl||£kUaii U re«Ftfct#i 

IWlfitOfi, Pwipfaitt* ETtJ-571. 
|Jefll;i4f pJw" 'flt jtklm. 

T^r d%ii Aichn (iHttt- Tli ), i«- 
thfflCtlILT wUln3=l 
llAfi Bub-d II alftlfllt ilHknrmj ^ 
pljEjfkj. 5?T. 

Uhvtoctui ftkHtllli 
Tlliud. of 111* iHrtfli til STl- 
TJlfipd, isti-11^1 

bko HfcilAUU^ tn- 

DLi«»f«4 of tljpli 
niHr.iM *1 dbjruii**i 
I?iibni«ij Id 

p‘IaB#-4>t ibo IMWi 
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iXMj form ijfflbolk ™afi- 

WDoflafl. IM 

IQyDC, ll»<* ta *»*”» 

noa, tEl# 
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i^opiu, thotft. Ciife"i«i 111 a™&i 
P^K« cif Om, Wwwh, or MOlNr 
!»»*, STI- 

l|qiiV'|ii»ti*, tllsfld «! t™- 

CofKiBiiliv CiftiaKii^ PhiHit*. 

BUdf u, E3&. 

Ifi lBairle*>tMi f^lL*^nl, 

UfftfCO if floij from CtiJii I* Hritilll+ 
IKT-LW. - 

l>Fi.pifl tujiflg ilwrr 0* 

if&tss. 

tKrfH* OtriPPirtlp 

Doiibilo i«S b «lcttiiliiit, B5ft-?5T. 
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DOd. K, *1^ 
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IKiubb fix ^ 

:p^b1o « f rnM* fifLJod tiw »**!*■ 
1 >bVII. or (trili 0«i. *^‘- 
ti«jiii m f3^ 

Dfbki 

l>(nno^ fjdiottblp^ IT- 
i]^«t TrenJtf Wr 

Dctfw iftitfljap In ^IcOtlilWi IT^ 

PDinl cjDt^^ 

- I>oi^r <W«*^ nWEB. H"Tp 

Sl^ 

jltiTO ^ iUl fipn. 

pcvPEk irmtol eJ Stiff. 1. 

^1F Qiutfi cri!i^ua(. 

14.15. 

J^dft Kiil BllJwp«*l E1p*lni. ^■ 

ll*4llhlC l*iii* Of-y«r_ooj «* 
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Eirlf ChrLitlui hr aJI 

uJ^hii bi ELbuFchs^ 379, 

%MlT OiriiUui Swh, lirt of, 

Ufl UiM JdfiOlteal, 143, an, 
SKfUna Mr p£AJ]!£l> «ei]^ at 

Unlwritj 

^itlag fmlt k «» tnnai Prt- h 
«j| CMUiftJltfi, 71^71. 
uro, Adi^p'j iHh, H SB, m. 

er IVItiHHCif^ L 114^ fiat 
' mhidiit U. 

EduLb, tvd hEam, £S9. 
tlutlb^ I'Ko itwHi vlih Uie ph^tQi 
tn tiki ArJi iitr« Tbft4-bi*4lH. 
^37^. 

EJnth, wi^.«u=v, WIM, 147, HI, 5®. 
14^11, Adtni iiiwfld to m <if 

-t 

mftlkn Uf £^h fMn Aklius, 

«. 

^1-11. ItipiiEKtofl wu cDd ^ laKniner, 

nAk-lam *Ltb Ifaa intLil 

bEiuidrrtnir fflmit vr *4«Ih 6S| 

£)tkii<*ii wcri^'^ ik9 cwJMi. MAH w4 
cn4t4Hl iOt lAlKnr amI 
cbEU-brjUidi^ E71 j 

inUrtit 

ifu fir ««rk tb# 
ffcU4 57.. 

EitrA lij IAh U. 

74«di. iva num (« Ull the Kf^paed. 
Kdro, TMtrtiriki], of mill^ CL 
Sdphy tivfn ud icoldt fif, M. 

EA^ riicn sa. 

ICdfTi iHiiaitcd In 
E4AI1, tPd m«t iritb rndi, ai. 
lUA. Tliiu;^ pmT^ Id 4<4l|!h4k Bt 
Vmnu nad* fflf ohKld'blAHhi 
ib* FbU, E7. I- 

ICi ud dart, Mmi ilacfiB#, fiX. 

tflhrkp tlh. 

VcTpiiu D»4. ritb#:r or FboUim ft. 

IfT^tLlOi r«np FirtUldiB. PliBlMVp 
Vfihhtpj;HTV n| Ibfl Ffalllqji, 323- 
ifTPifu ud Hiljfvv nrfej bolii coii- 
LliO^ m nuilua, m. 


Etir^tJw Ctw PT AJihb -mlih cmiJi* 

Fhoauc, 

^^CFPtlHTI plBICIKti fflOl^dDO IMA tllri, 

" m. i- ^ " 

tljrpUAb Trin Dr^, trt. 

Ef/litJan ILviffTmok E?6. 

E31U4. v\im IlH tu. 

Ml Ufed FliAlEJi blmtlcOJp tat ^ 

HI nr Hloji to vhPiB Jciol cHid pb 

Ifep 0™-* 4^, 

E* U 273 Ihnes in Old Tnpl* 

.JElIBll, 4H. 

^Alkonte HWAt td TAlWlUli^ bill 
l» tPfiOltfil Pf pfOPUHO, ISfi. 

EUiba'i jtalT E.bi^ rbvllni. fi®. 

HEl, Bhihha, 3 

XUi li tbo or bn&kuir, £n. 

EUr * Eipnmno bi nil AiIuIl 3®. 
Rlnlllm, fPiTu# tFBJuEBtieck, 4J5. 
BkafUui, pEVAl pf Uto4 <u wham. 

JtinJI eaIEoJ, «i tk. 

Ilohba. Ulirp nAnri ^ Hot 40, 

IBL 

ViPhIn arAAi a tlAbil od KInliK, Eirt, 
or Alti, 4U. 

£IM, Eatid nf flodm 311. 

Elol imd ro74 tnaallj pfuJUUp ££1. 
E7a.lKuLllK« or Hnn fTf^, Wlfltpf. 

m. 

EzTif!it:Rli, irpbllk, SOd 
EiTHTCHli, in vtlfidol POfii, 4i0. 
EkTrodi umI miiiaI dliirkir, 

Itte. 

“ EurrcbifiariEii lubiic*.'^ z^ngtiOM 

f «jto. ses-us*. 

Emotkoal peophi IHo wuriitir vtkf^ 

uiOB ino tikp Blfalf, $43, 

Tmrfm Eitiiku wreCo Aa^rth)* 
tbtt ttiriMllAAliif WM9 
wlLh AQ nlil rrlliehKJ. 4dg, 

** HiiwjckprdlA BFhiUWp** MiMb nf 
ftlM TitSukfiot, 30-343, 

KlpVkl, ?IA 
H^Uoqi of Hod, itf. 

EliUr* FflUioA ^ Tfrbrrvi, pbAJIht 

MO. 

Epkilp tp Jmu ^tddhkA- 

»0. 
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Duilt. 31^ 

111* bC* t«t. P*r»da». 

Kufcje-tii Uld ■jifibfili. 333. 

ICur^iluA- 

KtiM^Qj iia 1^^ * 

Hiiffii-cfftliCWi ■"< MlitIfiS trf 
HiftimvJiK tl5, HIt * 
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kUjJu, ■*Q'r bsiUip 
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Pull iM ptiiatk 3^ 

FiJl of Ubb— he ™ BfflTtr Iimiic- 
lUf Of the IriJclljf Of lb* T^t 
(Kialgrtit). 357. 

FfrU l'h*y thJJltc (hm^ FAikkl* 

F«JI Htiwj ft. 
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Fewst rtf FtAJi*Solt*ri>OplFti> fjT?cli£H 
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FiifeiLiiH, jca. 

FM4 of Tnl>*fnDln « Xtoll of 
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Ftut Ol TpAwnAclM, WonhJp «»f 
Jrma^f 3^- 
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fVfljtj IJ|.lia]3P urtilfeF 4*iW IW-M. 
yw—f. tj^ Iffi'# MlJC*. 

F»vt« t* lerf it. POTrt^ (ftMiAH- 
fll Fcirt to loTk IbfOf dijfi' jMF 
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<S| lAKh WPHHrti, IM. 

fit Blood OD T™lip 254. 

CiV CrHk«M«d BH*d. D4 
UUieth hi hAm«l- 

Frtat of PT»rt«» wyEMtfo- 

F«iit 4 of fi^ron nil l^Kiurtfelkljb^ 
plLkJlk ihil f>fil«*t4«, JBT. 
JH. 

PhaE. oI Tib^Khu loiMMli 
591^ A * * « 
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WkT. 
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INDEX 


Fclla-lm, Pbala-lm, Pballat worship* 
pers. 270. 

Fellabim oX Palestine, pballic wor* 
shippers tUl 1700 s.o., 284. 

Female creation suppressed, 12. 

FemaJe^Prlestbood (Fraser), 12-13? 

Feminine and maacnUne creation ,^70. 

Female pballic sjmbolisro, 246*248. • 

Female oath, 512. 

Female orga#, peer, cleft, yoni, dose, 

Temale Tiamat of Babylon becomes 
mascaline Tebom of tbe Hebrews. 
519. 

Fiendish temper of Iov6, Jealousy, 
561. 

Flr»t*bom of man and beast mur* 
dered for love, 190. 

Fertilisation, or* creation by * two 
sexes, 260. 

Ferries bad pballic pillars to pray to 
for good luck in crossing, 237. 

Fire, male element, 244. 

First Creator, tbe Orest MoUier, 508. 

First Fruits, sa^^jnerrj ** festival, 321. 

First (3od imposed by Fear. 1. 

Fish symbolism, 290. 419. 

Fish. Jesus statea sign of. 384. 

Fish worship. 420. 

Optatus. 419. 

TertoUian. 419. 

Augustine, 419. 

Flood, duration 284 dsys, period of 
woman's gestation. 146. 

Flood, a true Creati^ story, as '* Be 
froitfal and multiply" is three 
times repeated with new Ufe, 147. 

Flood atory, Babylonian, 136. 

Flood story, change of number of 
animals with change of Ood from 
Iov6 to Blohim, 136. 

Flood story, Oeation by Ooma, 129. 

Flood story, under two Cods, Iov6 
and Elohim. 135*138. 

Flood story, date* symbolical, 143. 

Flood story. Noah's age is Bothic 
<?ycle of sun. 146. 


a • 

Floralia, Roman, 288. 

Foreign words us^ for phallic part# 
JM native words sou^ vulgai, 448. 

Forlong, ^ajor*Ceneru, 236. * 

FotIoih; w» Phallisna in Religion, 470. 

Forlong and Wake, Christianity most 
Pballic Religion, 470. 

Forgiveness comes only by shedding 
innocent blood, 345. 

Forty hours, Jonah and Jesus, 146. 

Fofr ceremonies at Passover dote. 
292. 

Pc^^rth Story of Creation, insertion of 
Cain and Abel, 90*91. 

Fragments of Creation Story, 56. 

Fraser, Female Priesthood, 12. 

Friday, Free Day turned from a 
joyous Into ^ gloomy death day, 
369, 360. 

Fruit in Left band. Rod or Stem in 
Right, 577. 

Fruit of goodly trees, erotic apple. 
313, 556. 

Functions of the God divided In New 
Teetament, 373*374. 

O 

OaliUee, circle of the year, 409. 

Carden of Eden Story proves tbe 
meaning of Serpent. 241. 

Garden of Eden in mythology of all 
nations, 80. 

Gee-Urge, George, Earth maker. 
Creator, 52. 

Gemini, Twins. Castor and Pollux, 
Typbon and Osiris. Romulus and 
Remus, Ahura Marda and Ahriman, 
Cain and Abel, 355. 

0«i«alogy of Jesus aiiiflclal, 339. 

Geneeis UJ., 1. PbaUic. 305. 

Genesis xlix., 5, 6. and 7, true trana- 
Ir^on, 206. 

Genesis written by Eira. 39. 

Generations of Noah, 138. 

Genitals of Tammnx and Adonis de¬ 
stroyed by Boar of Winter. 

Flood story, muddle of numbers, 144. 
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Qcorge Smith, 

G«nn&o God same u Iov<, 193., 
Oermai^ crimliiallty and lov^ s cof^^- 
ituuJs ideotklil. 196, 197.^ 

Oennaii god Uko ](pv6, 194, l97. 

Giants and Sons of Iov6, 129. 

Giants in Bible and Bunyan's ** Pil¬ 
grim's Progress," 129. 

* Gibbon and Renan, 400. 

Gbost storloe aial children, 188. 

Goat symboUsm, 587. • ' 

God as Creator of life, 1. 

God Androgynoos, dooble-soxed; HPr- 
roapbroditlc or Omphalic, 21-24. 

God of Fear, 32. 

God and Ram, 244. 

God Berith and Baal Berith quite dif¬ 
ferent, 263. • • 

God names express two scxct, 

God, Hebrew, savage demon, Samuel, 
Job, Hubakkuk, and Revelation, 199. 
God of Fear in Ark; touching or look¬ 
ing Into carried death penalty, 471. 
Gods forgot Treo of Life, 71. 

Gods good and bad, 2-3. 

Gods' intercourse with woman com¬ 
mon in oW times, lov6 and Hannah. 

252, 253. .. 

Gods are all " Gods of Thunder, 187. 
Gods (26) had all the same history as 
Jesus, 348. 

Gods worshipped by Hebrews, Z17. 
Gods (Elohim) took animals two by 
two, whereas lovd took them seven 
by seven, 138. 

God’s messenger brought life to 
Earth, 458. 

God's messenger the Phallus, Hermes, 
Nebo, Mercury. 458. 

Gods, male and female, 440. 441. 
Gods, man fashions his own R<^s 441. 
God’s three msnlfestatlons. 

Goddess, no word for. In Hebrew, 29. 
GoW vessel full of water for female, 
580. 

Golden calf, female, 300. 

Gospel# ailent about reUgious proeW- 
tutlon, 343. 


• , » 

Gradual reduction of length of life, ^ 
266. 

Graven Images were the foundation of 
Hebrew worship, 214. 

Great God, Threc-in-One, in^orapre- 
bftisible mystery, are two sexual 
or§anfi mahing " Life," 456. 

Ofeat collection of religions under 
Ptolemy at Alexandria, 386. 

Great Kings divine, 3. » 

Great Kings Vlrgln-bom with God>a8^ 
Father, 3. 

Great Mother, 13. » 

Great Nations all Sun worshippers, 
329-330. 

Great Sacrament sexual, 240. 

Greek double-sexed Hermee, 25. 

Greek medals of I^ath and Resur- 
recAon of the Sum 325. 

Greek Phi and Pi, 226. 

Greek Pballos. Pillar, Hermes, or 
Mercury, 24-25. 

" Grove,” n double-sexed idol, 457. 
Groves were double-sexed altars 
erected at every sifft comer, 529. 
553-554. ^ 

Grove idolatry was phallic worship, 26. 
Grove worship was phallic worship. 26- 


Hsgs are sacred adulterous dances, 
175. 342. _ 

Hag or Pe6sah,^9, 287-288. 

Haro emasculated Noah according to 
the Haggada, 519. 520. 

Hangings for the Ashera were similar 
to our Maypolo rll>l>ons, 564. 

Hannah had a family to lov6. 
159 - 200 . • 

Harlequin's dross Is Solar Rays, 31-34. 

Hartequln’s mask, 33. 

Harlequin is the Sun, 31-32. 

Harlequin Is the Ark’s husband, 31. 

Harpocratcf or Homs, Polex, 233. 

Harvest In Palestine Is continued 
from Spring to ^tumn, 319. 
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Fellalm, Phalm lm, Phallus worshin- 
pcTs, 270. 


PBllahim of Palestine, phallic wor¬ 
shippers till 1700 AJ)., 284. 

Female creation suppressed, 12. 
Femaie^iesthood (Fraaer)', 12*13? 
Feminine and maacuUoe creation^TO. 
Female pbalUc symbolism, 246*248. • 
Female oath, 512. 


peor, eWt^ yonl, dove, 

female Tiamat of Babylon becomes 
masculii^e Tehom of the Hebrews, 
510. 


Fiendish temper of Iov6, Jealousy, 


First-bom of man and beast mur¬ 
dered for Iov4, 190. 

Fertilisation, or* creation by * two 
sexes, 260. 

Ferries had phallic pillars to pray to 
for good luck in crossing, 237. 
lire, male element, 244. 

First Creator, the Great Mother, 508. 
First fVuits, aa^’^erry *' festival, 321. 
First God imposed by Fear, 1. 

Fish symbolism, 290, 419. 

Fish. Jesus states sign of, 384. 

Fish worship, 420. 

Optatus, 419. 

Teriollian, 419. 

AugosUne, 419. 

Flood, duraUon 284 days, period of 
woman's gestatJoD, 146. 

Flood, a true Creatioir story, as •• Be 
fruitful and multiply is three 
times repeated vdth new life, 147. 
Flood story, Bab^rlonien, 136. 

Flood story, change of number of 
animals with change of God from 
lov6 to Elohim, 136. 

story. Creation by Ooma, 129. 
Flood story, under two Gods lovd 
and Elohim, 135*138. * 

*^*ood story, dates symboliea], 143. 

story, Noah's age la gothic 
cycle of sun, 146. 


• 

Floralia, Roman, 288. 

Foreign words us^ for phallic part# 
^ native words sou^ vuigag, 448. 
Forlong, V^jcH’-Generu, 236. • 

ForlcMig on Phallisna in Religion, 470. 
Forlong and Wake, Christianity most 
Phallic Religion, 470. 

Forgiveness comes only by shedding 
innocent blood, 345. 

Forty hours, Jonah and Jesus, 146. 
Four ceremonies at Passover dote, 
292. 

F<&rth Story of Creation, insertion of 
Cain and Abel. 90-91. 

Fragments of Creation Story, 56. 
Frazer, Female Priesthood, 12. 

Friday, Free Day turned from a 
joyous ^nto ^ gloomy death day, 
559, 360. 

Fruit in Left hand. Rod or Stem in 
Eight, 577. 

Fr^t of goodly trees, erotic apple. 
313, 556. 

Functfone of the God divided In New 
Testament, 373-374. 

O 

Galillce, circle of the year, 409. 
Garden of Eden Story proves the 
meaning of Serpent, 241. 

Garden of Eden In mythologv of all 
nations, 80. 

O^e-Urge, George, Earth maker. 
Creator, 52. 

Gemini. Twins, Castor and PoUux, 
Typbon aiul Osiris, Romulus and 
Remus, Ahura Mazda and Ahriman. 
Cain and Abel, 355. 

Genealogy of Jesus artificial. 339 
ill.. 1, PhalUc, 305. 

0«eaJs xllx., 5, 6, and 7, true traxts* 
iMion, 206. 

Ocoeais written by Ezra. 39. 

Generations of Noah, 138. 

Genitals of Tammuz and Adonis de- 
rtw>yed by Boar of Winter, 280. 

Flood story, muddle of number^ 144. 
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George Smitii, 104. 

Gencan God same as Iot^, 193., 

Germoi^ criminalitj^and Iota's com* 
iSandi} ideotJkVl. 196, 197.^ 

German god like 194, 197. 

Giants and Sons of Iov6, 129. 

Giants in Bible and Bun 7 <ui*s ** Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” 129. 

' Gibbon and Renan, 400. 

Ghost stories and children, 188. 

Goat symbolism, 587. ^ % 

God as Creator of Life, 1. 

God Androgynons, double-sexed; Htr* 
mnphroditic or Omphalic, 21*24. 

God of Fear, 32. 

God and Ram, 244. 

God Berith and Baal Berith quite dif* 
ferent, 263. ^ 

God names express two sexCT, 533. 

God. Hebrew, savage demon, Samuel, 
Job, Hubakkuk. and Revelation, 199. 

God of Fear In Ark; touching or look¬ 
ing Into carried death penalty, 471. 

Gods forgot Treo of Life, 71. 

Gods good and bad, 2*^. 

Gods’ intercourse with woman com¬ 
mon In old times, lovd and Hannah, 
252. 253. 

Gods are all ” Gods of Thunder,” 187. 

Gods (26) had all the same history as 
Jesus. 348. 

Gods worshipped by Hebrews, 217. 

Gods (Elohlm) took animals two by 
two, whereas Iov6 took them seven 
by seven, 138. 

God’s messenger brought life to 
Earth, 458. 

God’s messenger the Phallus, Hermes, 
Nebo, Mercury. 458. 

Gods, male and female, 440, 441. 

Gods, man fashions his own gods, 441. 

God’s three manifestations, 46646^ 

Goddess, no word for. in Hebrew, 29. 

Gold vessel full of water for female. 
580. 

Golden calf, female, 300. 

Gospel# silent about reUgious prosti¬ 
tution, 343. 


• , » 

Gradual reduction of length or life, 
266. 

Graven images were the foundation of 
Hebrew worship, 214. 

Great God, Threc-in-One, In^ompre- 
hl^nslble mystery, are two sexual 
offane making ” Life,” 456. 

Gseat collection of religions under 
Ptolemy at Alexandria. 386. 

Great Kings divine, 3. » 

Great Kings Virgin-born with God*as 
Father, 3. 

Great Mother, 13. . 

Great Nations all Sun worshippers, 
329-330. 

Great Sacrament sexual, 240. 

Greek double-sexed Hermes, 25. 

Greek medals of Beath and Resur- 
recAon of the Surf 325. 

Greek Phi and Pi, 226. 

Greek Phallos, Pillar, Hermes, or 
Blercury, 24-25. 

” Grove,” a douhle-sexed idol, 457. 

Groves were double^xed altars 
erected at every stroat ewner, 529, 
553-554. 

Grove Idolatry was phallic worship, 26. 

Grove worship was phallic worship, 26. 


Hags are sacred adulterous dances. 
175, 342. 

Hag or Pessah.dao, 287*288. 

Ham emasculated Noah according to 
the Haggada, 519, 520. 

Hangings for the Ashera were similar 
to our Maypole rit>l>octf, 564. 

Hannah had a family to Iov6, 
199*200. • 

Harlequin’s dress is Solar Rays. 31-34. 

Harlequin’s mask, 33. 

H^equin Is the Sun, 31-32. 

Harlequin is the Ark’s husband, 31. 

Hari>ocrates or Horus, Polex, 233. 

Harvest in Palestine Is continued 
from Spring to ^tumn, 319. 
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*15- 

llwidfl i^Unai. litt-m ^ 

Httkjhiw niat Jaimitriilm muidcr ifad 
Ibrlt, 4H. 

Hftbw* -K^^uiit of CpefttloQ^ 4f. 

iJ:wi]^i l£L boodAf^, 

If*6nii BJLIe b(ii1» U4i 
41. 

Ilebrv* <T«jnu>>, A. 

nebN^ lodiu wot^ljF, ^ |l&- 
tUfvT jMSfib or 4«n w«iralitp, ?5, 

Hi^vtiw* btniih renukf tnwi unii 

lioCjra>i4ft u Ui^f *98-, 
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beft, 4. * 
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iuiSftTBd In Effp^ IT& 
Hdkf#n^ tHUr* PfUjJpaj 

wi-ra et jltiltWMJ dnJMia^ 

lln1^H« vXih(E4r^t«» IfDutltitf. 

Ji«i. ill. m. 

ftiUti Gi^rpln 

U^Lm (M MiiJh*-! etwtr farm fli 
pfOiUUUM isrf Mrmju 3W. 
nrlin-u' f"W^, B77. 
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l^ickteii aioiM' jkorpewL 
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UfaUrn f^iMl IntllQd it9 AmiB, 

Uilki Fi^it LfaB 

£%iultCC!t40|i. GMi • 
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E4!^aM. 

niaJoo OTigUi of CfcrliliMiitJ. ■■IL 
Olikniw KMf dlH4*cd *UMr^ Uvmti 
'#<ft drirra (POL of 
lllitorLuiii JudHM^ntp ^- 
||n1| pfUiilEtB in IMiKt S^- 
KoUqm of Afl. & 

Holiukdv IjffliflfT* Mftiini ofnim 

nta]^ 3ST. 

nflif diij I* Sfm'* d*7 iJI 
w^rtd aE. 

itadj jitiffttipr, Mtr®, UT, IAS, 1#. 


KtAf ol llolkl. 4irfi, mvftvr^^ • 
ar tlPa fJPAtr, S96 k 

Qotf otLi ^ia«i or RiJoiMp 4^ 

Bulj Fidce or floiy ®f Hollw- -s^o. 

iiijfd 07 «iJ ■! of 

tmpwtiflt iTniliffl^Li pteiagOi iiT, 

Bcftdt Ifabilitltni of WWi^ ^ 

^ giiraai, 4fl. 

Rfml nf nr^MD bllt^ijf COtvdtOUKTf* 

^rt Mijii Frli^L *■! Aift i£tor ib 
UUD dfRINl, 5M- * ■ 

Hof? PhslU la DA]»iD»rp 

llutniD |i*rfPlDra« Mt * I 

ttjppOJj^ai 4 lid ill ivnrd tBjrtbdffti 
VEn tba l^diodi* 


» • 

IbH. Jiih. lip Ha. f*. bf Jf, fre. 
riill kn Old Tr*lJ4iir*± AiUkKi^ 4tiH 
[ib will obfo^no, W Cbrirl 

VM JiLiLjllblit*d|| 

lili^ ftnii !■ lilt 

illliiblo ABk r^lnltt^ of 1 <iAot1b4) 
rn^uH dobMr-KV v ^r^itorp ASI. 

Tab M J<tbOrliii'* ofa^DlPi^ 
|{«ii-1ih MW ot lob U ctlliyrfd hi 

Jali^ Jbhj eaLkd ti™ lib (ir Heo 

^Biblp lima U Hew )*ll» 1Xii4l 

imnlRg Bna of l«h; bBJ ic* 
^AfifdijUd nw "iiThwirp 

Jill mucB i-ind lo CM T*ltiWBk« 

iUlH. " 

lih III Old nun^p 4li1^ 

ItTBhkkni pad ^ftJTT. Croit wnl 
mir. idibitbilLitip CD. ^ 

I4od td tb* €0tc9int. 

1dtoUt7 ml n»bjl«<ift iBd ITrffrtM 

IilfBtllj ®f JilMwrtT *04 Jpm fla-flfc 
rdmtlral tTljwt toCBlrutrd F™- 
(dm fiad to D«rBuai iod br r«*d 
Ifl llibP|w»^ 

[JfntKJj twWHii. n ta* liTM od 
OHit ud *1* '■if' 


« 




m 


Ijcnrarmt pwivlr, Hnf9 CoJ, 

*• ] hari ls9t la aaj bgiut^" -O. 
IaO[lt JdUl, J^KiftCr^tinHj VowTij, I7i£, 
llrttti mmi in <innfe|[nS^ l^btkAk 
IbOh, ^ Sgn ULLndlqB 

lifbL ka a bCthr nkj^ 

[riQfa U 10, - 

TihOh tuM tli«^ id AikiuHl, 475, 

Ib^ 1$ (Or 0, uxl V klmtlciJK 

wnttu k* Cti|E}«h JThUb or Jl, 

tfl^ul nj Mr WOfl^qftef 

irf Jo. 4«r 

IbOIL K^AtniirUiki ud. uudrali «f 

IliOh or Ihyhf DTOoouiii^ Tarr-^i 

BOitJib rnOMOimti Tiirre*, 473-, 

tMJb* (taealr of AS9ftftdna ipdib It 
Iwrt, m 

tiitfb uifiBfei rorm oi jffv. 

JbUbftr JIT tJTJ In ixifiGaiJ 

itS J™— ■onWpp<T or JUp 3S^ 

IxKniintMSigilblB msMUfiicA an 
KtTUy. B 4 ti. 

lactejuntiVTlJirHln ITITlt^lT iD 

fonifel^. frli^t la VjJtr, UJa Cl«a- 

LacfiH|jrTjifiBikbki injaurr LbObh 
Hhw 111 Oht^ p«rf«i Pou, v^tmip 
Titrayraiftaataa^ dcatJi pn» 

MHkUr-, iJB» m. 

t nLM »tfn bmi IhW mjiterr lA IfTii^ 

(tiiM.j, 

lOtOiitnlwfliLbk ii]]ril^< lijp|vs(j^ 

Vam iaU, aQ WTT^ Kitial 

ETiuf, MS, 53J- 

tae0kB|)7«b«llilll}# tfijlteh/, Tbfa»ldt- 
(bft, m 
HiOMiprrbrwlWfl^ 
w4 t«C7^ J3j, 

rb€«D]irrlHiEiii£iln ip-n-krtw^’^ 

raaok, cn. 

Ikthm oI ^rrlkf dnaAHl4d mon 
miuAlA, lAL 

lAdku Talt BLcdr. TT^ 

Motfaer of 43J, 

rjda^ Tknslijri mod tua^ IS3r 

IimIUb fo«kt r> biIbI Ub* 

4$|. ^ ^ 


In-na ihm iJI falthi from tb# iMrt 
Ar4Vik: to IbffJlOlt UKUlEra, SSfi 
^hAblUoU vtUlaniftLli? 

»mTiblli»cr!i, JE9. 

tojutko Ot ltiMC««t EHiE| iai:/ll]i:^ 
fOc OuLllj^, la^DI. 

Injimrtfqs to ci| CTETT fnkU Ia 
E tUii, 47- 

iDW^Bt to iBikr for nUti coTudlT 
^otilnof^ 

ir/ U PT.i' lirpb i^tlablo of Japllcr 
raooQlog ipahi uiJ fcuyiJiL m 
loid, Lbiv, Al 

lima PwFfl, 17 ^ 

liiir4 bddrtiiOi tb« Afiidnlilid lioblm, 

m. 

Tifrf, a Flrr.^PwiHJnK » 

doHrlbj^ fo^ tln^4—:$jyD 0 «Lr Job. 

tUr, 

IQV^ aiuf Ednlhp ISB-SfiS- 
Ipt^ bod KUrikbfi tra ifstiOoJk^l 
naitKii, naralUDi dOaliLfti hi mpaLof. 

[□t 4 a RutL (Ti^ £ 33 ^. 

roT4 a UonilBc £lgbl lb a 01114 tkj. 

m. 

tof< a FlnwJ, t35, 

lov^ ft "?!*«■•' Ooa, ruk* £iirof^. 
HL 

IiFvf acul Frapilu Gnd Hrotlral, 
I 57 r 

lord tad PlkaUu rtrati EappankotJirl. 
MS, m 

lord la thn Fliarinp. »l, 

Tot4 u AeitrtM lit trTitkui, Mir 
lord a tfliTibto D#jm1 Io pn^cat il*' 
frertlul] alul ItKi of Enr^mfl to 
prlMti^ 19, »U. 

10, icr„ [V^ IAE, MntJeiJ hi rifuMB 
ifi|^. all taraa daublrara crea'bDrv 
W 

fop^ Ut4 TorUDH^ Mudkal, gWr 

m. 

Mrff M JaalDQR Al, 147, MS, 

loi^ a HV a«r to Iir»44l&Up iM- 

Tnni 411ft PmillAfl Qod in» 4tVf««*« 

15^ m, 
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i 

tft Jm Hd! Vrftux pv^kll' 
Tnin1]j|]tii!d il till Uid Uiiirt 

<4 Kkhnet Abp*, • 

1^* AiQAIidi i||p>n Ar4 Icif 
nnvfp MS. * 

A*li^uH of CoAkt Id 
ptu* 04 |L IKirUl^la -Hlli to 4viiU 

fpp M&x 

Tati dlTwtj irow to bmdd k Ti^t 
voodirliiE TaImMCIOi MS, SH. 
lori'j CfMtlaB. a, M. H 

Tend bllfid4pU brian draft] hfilO tbO 

TT n^ldn TS. P 

lorf^ ffUwJf BS«3ip b fljuDdfriT^ 

upfednn-bv^tiDir hjM fdDtoti^l 
ijwma^ 

taH H BifiirUer, S^Bner^ Tpimcfp 
IfiiNH-, utd FIM-Jf. W. 

Tintf-tibom. MTili af Bratton. 110, 
tord't ft «i hisod, 

670. 

IrtO tmtniioi IrBntt" low™* Of cWI- 
4fiHi flbcitl, 46fi. 

ar JrT^atiJi Irfti ft Hu^ ¥00, 

Ifliihi flirt id HMHnri, 5»fckl^ 

TTkLftftkukp ftlrt RaTvi|Ltii:% U9r 
tew^ w ft ROd, Ul- 

Inri tfanftlfiu Of l^yP^r 

UL 

ICrt-rf Kl«m# tJOO fli maiiRBftftl 
Bl-Pnlbit^d U6. 

tflid rKWllKJ spWinf liftiidft Bf Alt-im 
■iili lefttlftT* lifcd hliwiM-lf- fifl- 
U nupUta of wfatO 

uKicDk vqmiuiiira Jorli at 
J.M04. 471- 

JOT* P-B* Wfti It#. 

lOfd gf ihff Al # 0 d* Of ilc-hDp 7^7^ 

aoo- 

Tgrt; oAd 11 or JUOT WoutkiJ, l$S- 
IW* Flfo wit of fall roi»E* ftirt 
AOitrlli. IW* ^ 

IejtA iliOOrt Off rTT3trtlAt*J bf 
ChPtrtii Iff. 

IflTl. iTHCllil JU of tl» n*bK". t»- 
tQi^^JLTnrfbifa TftniU. SW 
]in4 iudt M AM[^fta Ja JUi HB- 


Jijrf Tlnitiilend «u] IWt fwtMSl^l* 
luvi TOcJJklfli Pfti prlnU" UvulLllOOl. 

m. 

tcrf^ l<>H''bo miindfit iirt Ibclt^ I? 
Ini^ UEfni tfHWtmrLJnB af ia Ari- 
lO"!^ Wfltlurt ftbanl Ifi ft 

sots. 

Irrtijuil-kf blfthi of FlatAdT Qpfftu^ 

m, ^ ’ * 

frrallODrt ftt^iOiiDb Of CTMtln, 4413. 
luftCh pUt. * 

llUHp JuOlh MBA J»|llJ:— rlftitw 
p«niri, tA7. 

]f4lftC ft^ AUnirtukp 
tmjph. ft Kftbl w TToilp want Bftkt4 
fa^lliTM #P- 

ft ULCfftlof* of SH T'-n 
4#1- 

Ulip s. 

Ufv^i dnHtftlioa of. forulpi uft 
liMME]; ll 13, pLUftT <k< m 
InJiUBbtd tb^. l^idtftt loftt 

Iboir IfKWei. beftpp JrmJofti Hn^dp 

uom. 

[trif UtOi dM not d^liOf bobtO^turU 
but iiittfttiftrfJrf. wJtb ILffS U4 
wmliJppftd tbetr flodffh «50M. 
[ifHtLtM iiPidfii urt Hftrtfti. *«s. 
tari«IK04' pwaj cmpUrtlirtH 4- 
lirmcUtftft To diib ffhlUM d|iiail 
Ihfl- ftxSLAt 1TV~1M. 

lifprti^ lo uuftflr dletlroT bftpbi. * 
Iftfltff of ^ 

ImrlllH «fFO pon pbpiilr 
ihlpprj^ UL 

Lillftr, oor T« filftft ^ W8j Ids'. 

IfetAT bftd tbft TtnlHlrip aM 

Vmui m bff rtw*. ili 
IttKT w lltiffrl^ WIh' «rt Hw] 
4204. Imirli UL 

** lUifpliiiUlC ^ d»»ETOiftf DrtrCi, MIfl. 
lrblia% BoflMft. Kmnitj, 
arriibt or n«t Niftiliti. we 
tibrpiHiik itiii uiBt- ftt ni4p 1^ 



*■ 




r>20 


* * 

luplUr iB4 (J«lu3Ti^^, btslh 

w^*bfpp«il nt U<Kna U lil« ii 
UU JJO.r £];. 

in 111 miTHi! Jantbur, nn«DS drabtp 



. J. 

jtaAt 

Ulfc 

jpci* ind dMfph cum? ow 
■Ml Ut^rikiu into PirlitkiUli, 

ux 

Md Joicfih Ah^El Hhj 
lOwb. 3&4 k M. 

Jiu^ lud Jrta^pir, lirt «f Gd<|\ Kn 
tll4 T<'vi»nin]l, pmtadtOfP 4l Jum 
hi Kfv teitLratiii, J&i-SEfi; 

jftDOb, am GTAf, nbfi «f pbiiiQi. 

afi7. 

JBC^h'f idDi #TBibOUEAl aibafi^ VS- 

Jic&b't UEd Kft 

p4]|ftr «r TllAJIk 

fDwt>, M, 

Idlbd- m HEid Wlae. 4^- 

Jijsb'i u(ila(.f|k| piHAir lua fB- 
Pf Ktfd t*UT ta £hI£ji, £££, SU- 
pinkf vim ^ If j vlA« 
pJiallle, U, B3, 

J«v)h rfi«ii#ed tnm friiidb ta ri^M 
Vflntliji. 4SL 

fj^ulDt to JMtiUllHi, 4Qi. 

JjC«i‘i St(wv uptMotbiE, M ns, W 

* 

TwJed'^llodi." Ut. 

Jko4i'i boTMdlas by Rjiini (Rodfl 
and Ew* fAlTimli). J4I. US. 

laJUg PDd ^ 041 , phiilie pillan, 
SFS-STSv 

«£hl ElL 

Jalli KTPd Boa:^ ctUlla-V«tl <mi- 

|t«m> Eod EHrlwh fhalrti 57^. 

J«bfrrab Blobbnv loil Al«-bii, lot# 
«f Alt LiUiilijm. 


J^hwati vi4.1t«i ibout »Ltti tha 

dt IlTjIiiI, [-Iij7jIEie hii nwn 
J^pIi 4S9i « 

aiKi tIJiK IeleL hin paqin pi 

pnl In UiP Hj^kitw nililff, MSi. 
A«b&TKVi UfbrQV unw. IbOb. 
uujki £odk of nckl uid Iv^lp flLan^ 
{till) b tiM blrttOr O. Ur Tfi?™ 
Ip Bir or fnf^iniTinrhmiElil# 
S^Iitery #1 aEi ftitPotii mippoTj- 
tut}^ ^ 

JfflWih, rmwnuna Kajrlbh itiwIit- 
J4^ or tiion. vdiiEti dot 

JIlUa atvl LluVf* iD uar 

biHuriL nwiblQB^roi, 

^dbvnii, A nacHp sot 1 b tfaf Efbr^v 
ECUJr, m, $4}. 

J*rfa^vBh, ThObfc Hunrntb FrjMvt-h, ITli- 
laliovib £i Btvi^i Tbdb or 10 Itv tb* 
»«Jknv UlhlBv iH. 
jrbDTib BP BnallNlr •rnnlf!‘[i:!rD^ SSA. 
553L 

Jc-JjbTib A Tfitrord or TttrAfTJJiima- 
tim, AM. 

lebOTaJi Mi SnalKib traboriUoo ot 

iijh m. 

ItlHwati ii Aimbk ass. 

j«|jidvah A bhiDflrrJDf4 ap^TT ifA&l^ 
43. 

Irbonh Ai a nod-^EiAatmui |e mwj 
Cthircb, iS 

IcbOYil]: p camaibD 02 ~ Tsaf ** 

gi3d. 41. 

JcbofAb apd AopEl«ri Mtoll- 

baIp ±L 

Ji‘lirn'p.11. dT I. 

5f|iil lofifa pbiHiti. Sll- 
JortuiAh, 4«]lliHnl iIb tb* 

itoek*^ 4&a. 

InTmlnti kvw " Rod isd AtaaOod^" 
57X 

Itrab-buLl U Ji^rub-biviu^ip, Jiiw 
JErttip>Tii palrEratcd Ffcth railflaiiA 
flTPU-bm, 31^ 

JifiiB. hlrtb ol, 4blJltiHJ JWtt 
bfV Ttar la Tafnq {IruR) 
aiv yrar^ Xf, 


\ 
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JLitfonAntCftC 

Jrfliu BOf t« *■ trori, tlaich 

pmUT I* i;r%iaMd4 not rfudnrf. 

■ 

U B^ITM or Itiot turftjwap 
SBfl find, <*3. 
jgjm yjilmBH'i). Ip 
* Ihqi hi rulfl in 

^f4», K» ili lEttriM w** 5^50- 

JMUJ CiTM lli., ■““ ■" 

Unfa Iltk, HR sf Ilil^ 

" 

*tfin u oi J4f 

jcuM la i:fai* 

Bfttr cmdfltr^ to * tFMiK 

zd, SH- cc. 

Jeiii< mLfidff. 
l■ifiU<«t«l Iirftll jHlBi #aFT- 
9uD &e4i* nrr W^lw €«li. ^ ^ _ 
JfiBi, Limt*" of *Li* 

^ Sun TM IrtTtrs* ATir» (l-Biiiitjl twi 
rutDtlflf 3K. 

JiiHI KM® iiia floufth iniBI- 
iS&, 31^^ 
lits lJ3 

JnUi t«d^i3 lifflb- 

jJ^i' ifKltUif thPt ol Bidxlurtlsfc, 

S55i. 

JTmux* JL£4 itmr huitt 0^ Cad 
Plftjip, iSt. 

j«u. prnmtM* TTrtttli Ifl 

J«fqv ■ *‘pPO iTfiilJiiii^*' 35t. 
jAiiw Tfruiiutti Jcli°Ti!i flu 
dnSM, Ciittf fr^ £31. 

Jwni U- IBrtIWT, 

eU*slT MfOtiitimi SS^Py 

JtMi* L i 

j£tDi-in^ ' 

uj ChriPlB*, JB, «t. 5al- 
3„i,i dtiCftsdEd irftrt lilflti™- 
jWS* 


JcHA <iia3» o* JMi M tlw Cni*4 ui* 

□a Jtlwivali V 

jfwuA nym I# HMTiati i»nn 
f^r nt PQip* M 
1?^. 

J,4>, t. aim <w, HU lUhSUrter. 

m fliia al itiriH tba 

GuDd iWi Hi. 

Jtim* pEaPT ffl-BUdMl *» 

A trtfclilail tl» prtefU' pefl.» 

41T-41i. 

Jrttu 1 r tilfcli bQRT'p tll» Of 
BmulfiCOdBl Lrut 

■It, 411 ll«l^t^ 

J«ia* lb itiwd E* Eili tiO«l »• 
^iOffV Npw V»«; tiBt 
4^ IJI. rtMF* ** t^4f«R «■ 
sofBPw 3r** xt*f. *51- 
iBiJi" deiih TMiJi* »3th tbp ■ofliL 
1?6. . ^ 
JtJlii EnnJhiWii Iflf A w«tillj bia jmMai 

jp[|fcrO i™ RybrtW 16 -Ep 

'aEDjrLd CHri4 ^ 

jflhrvi HU tfwt ^ CffWfTfc 

501 

JirtJkfO oc HbPA, ISl. 

OABB fcWP lU W JP> 33i. 

45S. 

Jffr, /obOTit wfifiWlHWPp IM- 
Jtvi nay4Kd Sfl fl-lJ. 

AOS. ■ 

ji]*hb JiSioT-ap WlHtlEU 
%mawJk JO«C. 473-474. 

Ji«b1i cPloiUjM Stwjp 

' ■ 

Jip«3Mb ritl!4l 

ToaUUMi^ ‘EVTr 

jftb0^4 bM &*ftil’» ESad UlfitlC4l. 

lit. 

Doil a flMT Piwrf- 

Jot^i cbM at ^ j ■ 

Jflb'J SrtirmiSiJl pf^T^Hi 

Cffltlwi, Eifi- 


« 
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JODlti vaitUfl to ‘cgmukL^ TaIhf- 


^ Jqifa^j pMiVM Jfr CfAtTn ud kU 

^ C^diTi i» cMiiiiialbdfd to pralK 

Um Lofri, lib. 

Job 4wFiboi tbo phdUc of 

t&o Rrjiiff n^ti- lit 
Job- dAHLfll>ef Uh liboUiB paOrM "bf 
Uir IMitfam w Pn^. IfiT. ^ 

Jbb'i C^iiOB vu ib# 01 Ibf 
EtilMSi Uk Wit Wt- 

Mm. 

Jirfi'if Bah^ratJi li Hludw EtnoIlF 
'^bofcfa bmibt Ulo to tMib, l£d. 
JOb'i ut fd HuUtn, l£A. 

J<i», botu m |ia« Bm pm, 

Job, oW«ti book, tili 
Job tatiillHir BUMoUatp IH. 

Jdb- Ko Queep of wr% «m 

HI offrthJ? Ttr|;lil, JJJ, 

Job— Woai^ 4a JQb It bmU. J^'t 
pltO flfllp Uft th^ pwl 

dliS^ 

Job rmtibii i iboteloD of tbo Bafi 
Xljtll, iSIr 

Job, bcma laf, BfipteiKLjiiiD^ isi-iirr. 

Job, rhmpyr Jo?* ilsoub** 

15T+ 

Job fidtiitt, Itt 
Job, tkkm, ISS, 

JobL Muorotbr i£/L 

Jefth AitlTifTu u4 bU lUm, Ifl 
Job 4jinlH)]hiTi tn €lsd#yu Cbafcb««p 

JOb'J LffliJiiiib dMtinl flmq]; Tk^ 

kalf, aii 119. 

Seb> Uii ol cmtIOD Of-UldLtJJ. UL 
Jobu ^MOffpiiou bt citoikio. ift-isr. 
Job, maiiTs OffniJ# drrlTod fhRi 

fiiillM mtti TuTtlfTi 

^lob « Pottb. M CfJ. 

Jotitb b ooKtb tod mvmvTtlim pf 
to# an, ajF, 

JihU) omowtOf Klbofilt*? t*tbl- 

m. 

JOaoh^ iLko JfUTfi* dwfadt Into 

UkU, in. 

JoiULhi, Ibo God nith, Flib |I(PL 
m, III. 

JolujuH 4:urbtit, If. 


RinpnEb, |pQ. 

Jw^Hk itBtatlTO fttbcr of 
foal Ebrio* A? :iuBp m.' 

Jotffpb, m Hppbr dnpUn tu with 
wnwiit, m 3»T^ 

nJOHI^b iB ]f»0 TilJfeDMt, ^BlUl 
Uik»l fmlkrf «ff, 

Jncpb In Atd TniHBHii, oddllLoptr 

|[0d, 

JM/|pb Ilu ^ ptiTti m Lb* 
of Jmi^ InirtT^cm* iODOtki^ Ip 
wliiod otfort. mw. 
loiopti, OBtj “ oddiunoi rtiani?,^ *i 
lEtf^ Tn mLb. «h1ld baforo tbrj 
rtnw toflEtber, Jfl|. 

JOM^b, «ld TMlMOfit, * Oosl *a 
tsvci] fokl p.jrjpfbPHn^ 

Joflboi't or UotrLoi Stei>p, 

W. 

JiM't rEbuhia ***1^1^' bial no 
ridi^bm fan nnUnIj bur tb* 
fnniilo, STi-STl. 

Jh 4. to wbOitk womoB pu LtlMcm 

pU pn>¥idHl vJUl t Inatia art, 
&£4, bZT. 

JiiTd viJIied 10 t ioOtSkt toot, 42t. 

4M. 

Jnditk PIPtUoB, 49r 
Jbtlib CttIBf 1?«4 KcV T*ir'B dAT 
Ol Lfai blrtlhlA? of “CiaiHuqtaKHd 
■oH," jr*. H Tn Bxi€ iWko Iti^r) 
bF tbO Moon, ^ 

Jmibi CdPtr, diTbio LMb, Mf. 
Jypltfi* Iq CHui^iliA. Wkvle plijp 
K*. tb# tlm of 1014 ) 0 . bL 

JapELor BDd npbfvp jovi bidutmi. 
Ur 

p^iblppod In Boio* UU l£tb 
eotBTj, J5I. 

JOltlO. Ijr«l01A£bllA, Dkalwni 9^ 
)“rtT»rltin, Md MauAni AfJPi 
M fp Pipiilibiti of Jn*, 

m . 45i 

E 

K^b bj 3lwcm b lb* ujBt 4* lat# 
fa dPBH, m. 
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Kadesbim. TMnple!*Sod<^itc8, 277. 
Kadeshotb and Clergy lead off 
pbaliic dance, Z5g. • 

K^ffotb at4fcbed to all tempm#, 

Kad«bott» ignorAl In Gospels, 343. 
Kadeebotb, PalakI, or Nymphs of 
Venus, 240- 

K»lMT'» Ood of Battle*, Kipling. 1». 
Kipling OBT l»te*t "Hlgli Prleit. 

193. i 

Ked or Der Ketos, moAer of the 
Sun, 325. 384, 570, 582. , 

KftT to Eden or Paradise Story. 75. 
Klporim Fewt for PhaUl. 

Knowing or Knowledge brings .bame, 
96 

Knowledge, meuilng 
Knowledge Is phalllc,wa6, 3^. 

Know I* the eoan** *'»• A***® 
Darid, 535. 536. 

Knowledge 1* represented by a *er- 

Kw^ii^ Bbd. and Lotos Bud U 
tto Lingam or Phallus, mwicnllne. 

Krishna, milliinald,, 290. 

Kundt (well) is »»>«"; 

Kundt, Kunthos, Cynthos In areeo. 

KMtas. Cynthus. Cynthia. 

iTtirioii father of Jesus, 1, 344, 345. 
K; it8unOod of New Testa- 

kSS.‘: ‘ 

Sun Ood, 344, 345. 

Ka-en-Atcm, attempted reform. 357. 


Ur6s. Lariska. Laristan. toujlsta^ 
(from Lux), names of places of 
pballlc worship all orer Asia and 
Greece. 449. 

Larousse, Iot6. and Phallus Wcntl- 
<»1* 539. 

Lar& and Penates were Yoni and 
Ubga, 230. 

Carte and PenaWs, Laristan and 
Palestine. 449. 

Lat, Ararat, Alalat, 141a 

Lat, Adam's Peak, Ceylon, 14Z. • ^ 

Lat’or Lath, phallus 141-1«. 

Lat. the ereatlTO pillar of, A1 or n . 
141.142. 

Lat or Lath used for Sacred 11^ 
all over Europe and Asia. 

Ut, Urtn for sacred pillar or phallus 

place In Hebrew worship, 

]>aping *»> playing, PBalHe. 

uJ^gth of life. Gradual reduction, 

Le*^. often arl» from ig^» 
.gplanatlon of foff«n or symbolle 
words. 288. 

UTlto crelfed a terrible ^ey G«> 
to preser.0 their fees. 496. 

LeTl "^and Simeon c»ll character*. 

U^ThsUi' priest. Simeon Confee^ 
Kir, 205, 209* 

Letltes’ position, 

LCTito. held no portion In IsrteL 

liter. Book, and L&ef. Free. 514. . 

tlfna out of the water. 572. 

ult t^th. Mother of the Ood., 


lake of Life, 13. 

L^ b or Ram of God, 3W. 

Laab and Fish names of P'®®' 

of^ircoorolcal origin. 419*420. 
Lamb or Ram sacriflce. 287. 


20 

Life 


Ife continued from P******^^ 
begcMlng (Generatloo to Genera- 
tSi). hence organ* of gewrstlon 
represented eternal life, 4a. 
life dependent on carbon. 99. 
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• Life* mecbjuilsin of, 99. 

Life symbols In Holjr of Holies 
(Slieol) made It similar to Hades 
(Shades) of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Egyptians. 591. 

Lingan?yoni altar, two aexea. God, 
257. ^ 

LIngaro-yonI altar Is the Maba Deva 
or Great God, 455-456. 

Llnga, common place-name, Persian 
Gulf. 235. 

^ngaic pillar represents equally 
Baal, Jehotab, Moloch, Cbemosb, 
Jnpltcr,*Apollo, Mercury, Osiris, or 
Sira. 270. 

List of early Christian sects, 388. 
389. 

Life-giving Sun to rule in Heaven, 
377. * 

Life-giving Phallus to rule on Earth, 
377-378. 

Living Stones were living Gods, 232. 
Lockyer, Dawn of Astronomy, 568. 
Logos, a phallic symbol, Hermes tho 
phallus, Fie^ which was circum¬ 
cised, 1, 395. 

Lotus Bud through loop, Lingam- 
yonf, 248, 249. 

lotus seed pod and flower—Woman, 
247-248. 

Lotus seed pod, circle and triangle, 
247. 

Lotus symbolism, 247-248. 

Love Feasts, 175. 

-Lncian on the Ooss., and Phallus. 

220 . 

Lux, almond symbol, yoni, or mulie- 
bro pudendum, 152. 

, Lui changed to Sothel. 517-518. 

Lux to Bethel. Jacob to Israel, Saul 
to Paul, change from f^ale cult 
to male, 395-396. 
lysimachus, 177. 

Lux pronounced Loos, Larissa, Lara, 
Lares, Lauri, Louri, etc., 451, 479. 
Lux, the ** Loose One.” changed to 
Bethel. 517-518. 


Lux means almond shape or yoni, 

' . • - 

H 

M, initial letter of many Queens of 
Heaven, 18. 

M and P symbolism (Monstrance and 
Pyx), 250. 

Ma, earliest name for mother, 17-18. 
Mrgdala, ^ary, was a Temple harlot, 
kadeshah, or ** almond *' woman, 
>80, 481. 

Magdala means almond, .symbolising 
the yoni, 480. 

Major-General Forlong. 236. 

Male and Female double-sexed 
creation, 431. 

Male an<f Fei^Ie phallic symbolism. 
237, 238. 

Male and Female, tree and well, 255. 
Male phallic symbols, single and 
triple, 245-246. 

Male God requires triple symbol, 467. 
Male symbols—Trisul, trident, sword 
and handle as cross, ivy leaf, 
fleur-de-lys, Pope's triple crown. 
Trinity, all three, or Triangle, all 
male, 467, 468. 

Male and Female symbols phallic, 
225-265. 


Male priests wear women's garments 
to imitate the double sex of the 
God necessary for creation, 256-258. 

Male organs inside silver dove are 
our Pyx and Monstrance, 28. 

Malum, apple; Malum, evil, 578. 

Manetho, Hebrew Exodus. 177. 

Man alone important in Eden. 71. 

Man mode to till the ground, 428. 

Man made for work from the begin- 
nij^ 243. 

Mao made mortal never had a 
chance of eternal life, 74-75. 

Man's love of myth, 183. 

Man. clay; Creator, potter, 55. 

Man's first God, "Fear,*' 1. 
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K$oiij u™ In Brnniia. 

jAmr Tvm^ imikr Aim tfAte. ^-199. 
MiJty ^Ctt fS2) UmicaL mlXh C34r^^ 

UUciii AnirUuid ^'Lh US' 

liu^iu Asartl^Q*' tr^iiL^t ^ ^ 
wkUl UM CH^rtib, 07. 
jUJtui LeJcbLJii pfofaA^I 

IflliKwed hf MndJblira. 

JiLUlnk iod tci^nn^ ^ 

JlE^Ink ■irt MiNdni^Ji* MJ lU- 
Jdmit flwi Jmtp^ “*«' ^ 

ILlu SUDk 4K, * 

JI»Tilnr> not (M flUi^r m in^Al 
10, ItLiJn rii 4 tuaiitfF 

cr S^B BBd E*rfiJ. IT'S. 

Kmjl^ lA. 

WWTi- U, IT'If « _ 

MiU^* URbkUtjM Bf otwi li 15-“- 

H«T» * 17. 

Miff, Korwiaip If, 

uuT Mi^akWfc lutficA u»«ciiK4t 
viLh Jwuj, ttppreviJ of uEihl frjfr 
rtttntlflUi «&- 

Al liiue<la-B< It* '‘AWM4 

WI 3 <W, ^ Htrr dr til* tAM. ■ 

>t1tipt|BJA|B JtAltitBtft ■ifiO- 
V^f Uii^dinic ptb 4 Jfl^ui th'* 

dfuiiLUiL Vcfiiii Uid A4 mIi, ADS-, 
SIVf 1* tt* “ liitOdiB A( Ihf? TjrlJjllr,'^ 
In rPPLBJ*, Lbmlfi-QQ«. Ui- 

H*rr li 111* Afh lAi£lA4llt3 til* tPlfilLF* 
RAd Bf Ml 

jjMdud^ Tctnml, r«f to tU* 

Jdftfjr iinrvrjci,. If. 

ULfik Bopcti* Arl^ HJTTJ^ ill 
Ig^LalloiLi i:d ud ^bhOi At 

lt*f J MiPjft, i. 4nrin^ iMldJBI * 
pliyUr Lrtpbt tftpjB «BW« 4*^'^ 
LifA iSTfai OIL ttt Tli«i- Ui-UMp 

KakdIIh PilUf* Jitla **4 JWM K- 
fluMo *™LS*eil tA lB»ll# 
m* iJvAdUnK f7^- 


t ■ 

U*PtA£TVi rffnand hj HiBl i-'U l^El 
huul cUWfti ■» 1 b Ti'pLuwl tO-d^Fi 
Kl" 

Uui, IPAR d'^Bcrtit aI H-IIDTr 

It irtOBlfl JraHgi g" 


■r^d 


orwl riuuUffiR KBl* 

liUKlftb. HiIK*" Mel IBWlt niPOF^ 
SI*. • 

uitUbR 'TDd wUjiili «rBCi» 

«™' U OW n* KPMlujtu “tlae» 
Iblt pJirliilLl,*'' t£l. P 

lUtiiAljlp 

^klflUflLbJv Ephed PHul Zjrfij]-liUB 
DMVPLMJTJ to NllRiAS. K3- 
UcUlbllb-' Epliud-' iod ■X^'mp^b^F 
Fliillle plElpr, KqwJil ildJ p1tB*« 

<;af \d* ph-'u. “■ 

Uari, Duva, TJutit&rflf tbt &ffB, ii' 
IlIhF* « Ualf-F ludtui flAdil#iil bVBf 
fllll ttPHi EBf Mwt 3 b itpwiiF 11. 

iLfljtOlfr. pjilit. at lida of f^rtltltr* iMi. 

IJiiFjKiH Ti-Jni*tof i« ib* w- 

tWTi nf £bt natiJU^tiLHi. 544. 
MRT^ lti3dtLb OE. 

Hit*. 171- 

IfD^'ilntb oBd I^^EEm, trtiiltj u 

crdtr. lit- 

^^lujcaiotll.. ■nnhiBtJi flK-t ^pdw'F 

plmUBlR 151- 

MRElBth 
SLUlOtbp Wci*, 

enlicii, 

Mfinbis *I nMiifi aI 

fi03.l!a7. 

B Sen Qad, W41V. 

affflhiff « pUJiri wtii AIL 

5fl. 

\fEb At bF ^ 

Pninka Jm* KOfi bj m™* ** 

Q«iJ Tfff* wtLb daBgfatO- of ioBfll. 
dTMft. 

)^ttrutj At B™ai trtaalu lit* to 

KitrtliH 2i. 

rnlJnfoU to iprifiE^ 

fse. 


* 
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*'■ llritf j “ frw |[iHp| BijpiBnp* to 

W. 

Mrnbm'J Ufhl C^raull ilEfttU Iha 

Flclinv Inufl, 40, 

Ueitl^b. KB lid lAb 4iQ]« aA 
UuJlll awAHmh, tma U Jibild. 

In ji3i|U], 441, ^ 

KAiil-Mi, prOBOlidjitlOli. iun ju 
itefti’iiL je?. 

liM- AihJ lb* iHUk 

i44U <4]h4 BillUfa 4u 
ctuubiiod Atorfan^ 4il. 
tfAuUli m «t JiiB. 

461. 

y»ElAlk 6a Ctiriib (In Jobnh 

4U. 

UwilAh. * ^xrnmm IlLb, 46L 

Uvrr^A. MftnJ^ur ^* 17 ^ 

iT-ia. 

ffcHf tfl twi, tJt. 

XkM'* dltpilC aL EFAtid'i '■dHflripK." 
161. 

iwmjaiu ;«U]r«. A rrbtt 4^, tat 

fJAnfbttr aJmi oulMT^nPTli 
«l “ UniMTp efiibilfirn." 4«. 4«. 
Uldfiatbn After utcrt&UiA- 

tkm eaori AtamenHu 6hu bilEsrp^ 

66ita. 

Hlkw. I. 

Miia Ak3 DilrfiA ntiHHlitx UuDiMiltiai 
161. 

Ulp. And nf I4fn^ ^4l wiAidiiig 
4< dfbUL, 119, l£l 

” JUn. [jTiUpp dfAtawjfjjiHi, 

IM, 

HiA, m Ilf# MUitLiliip 4rAtEu 
bLm ud Ofiriv ed 44 ADd ItbrpbilUc, 
■ 4fil, ^ 

yjAnni. fuubj. ip^nr; aiAhwjgqbl#' 
»A, ill UL 

maq-fl, OtnlibAJIk^ UtnftABbt^kUr, 

C3K. 

MkMwA, p>lu Aliu^ FBaUm, AAd 
brpmt rbAlDi^. OIL 

Ulam. W<mth AAd ibwAi, ■niv*, 

m. 


MI jF »gl» |ilA;r AAa [f4n|HKtJ Hrttlfli 
wvm nnlr A pno crrBUnoi tw m 
dHRWa.-W, 

iCirArb plagr 4f dr.KUrf’Uidl rr-Nrltinil 

t«« euCsu. 

Mind, fltf 9t Et'rtb «l BOA rm 
Wmb n| Eh| Hxnd ftt BeIiNU 

¥cif la ^uIqdul huirAil of d 
Tifllnr ■oUlke, U» tfiJfl dAtn, SW 
}lli>M:la |iUj Pf lb« 

MiTKUlMI Ilijit4l4l «f laAtqfBl su- 
37. 2U. 

lUmctLlocu leQcIfa of Ikfo 

AliAtidtUMd. tTMT?- 

Mkribrqlini I^Ki^iii. A pitf* b^Uni. 

umm, ifl- 

yimphllf. IT. 

MlilfwirSlUwr Bipd m bull <il 
ertid., 417. 

UnlMi H-lAtD'pb of tACrlJkibl » 
for tTSr njoIJifT'* iIaa, «L. 
jd^l AlibiT. 46CI<, 

MDbAtnmtdul PTrab44Iilftii KaI^i In 
UnKM, TfAM lb IhiAk*^ Womb la 
BeUjn m. 

MobkOLBn^dAii DiJ. Tm 

dAj or ^naiTiA'i d^jp £7^- 
Mo^uxiu]i4dA& 1I«AKD hJJ iri 
fkil kxnHBJi irblb LluiillAd 
Afv nnlMPh 
Hf^b. 3 l 

MiM^ruiAn Afid 4M-I6^. 

Mowtmwr? nod k&Jili for iMicb- 

1114, *S3- 

UimiLrAAC* Uhd Pit KOd AtH with 
Rod Df Q<i4 Ui4 PboM UebUCAJ. 
4^9. 

MimoLTAUb ud Pit, Afk Wltb £«d 
ADd pton>n, TrWtr In ^nttu Tilr* 
ffA4nlBAl«;, All fAttl, 4«M69. 
M^Ltaka aaI P|x, dbf* nlLb bUlAJ, 
S49W. 

MOiiPtrw# l‘f#IBAJA> eraBAlni red ^ 
fibUl. p|A nr j^hAlftti f eeaIaI^ dOoblf 
ATA IjfUiTAti ML 

MneHtrizbCA E| don* Q^ren of ^aibl 

t» 
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• 

;Hoii8tmice i* almoift 8h^>«d or dove 
shaped, 29-30. 

Mordecai and Joaiph, triampitkaiit 
l^relrs, wbd^ flctitUms, 313-314.* 
» Mortar and Pes^, 252. ^ 

Mortar and Pestft, Maasckah aiid 

* PesseU Hoostraoce aod Pyx. aU 
PbalUc, 250-251. 

• Mortar and Pestlo and two stones 

sacred Tetrad or Tetracht, 252. 

Moriar, Pestle, and two ^es. the 
Three-in-One Incomprehensible 

Mystery, 251-252. • 

Mortars four, form a Tetrad, 253. 

Monren Mary, 17-18. 

Moses and Aaron male and female 
names, 300. 

Moses aod Aaron male and female 
culU. 300. • 

Moses and Aaron's quarrel. Moses 
commanded male cult. Ram; Aaron 
female, cow-calf, 300-301. 

Moses worshipped under Aries where 
the sun “dwelt" in spring; Aaron 
under Taurus a sign long passed 
away; Moses radical, Aaron coo- 
serratire, 300. 

Moses* Braxen Serpent destroyed, 267. 

Moses butchered all bis wife's rela- 
tlTes, 185-187, 505. 

Moses* Ingratitude, 185, 505. 

Moses* God. the Sun. 231. 

Moses* great slaughter to get women 
children for Iov6, 185. 

Moses aod Jethro, 502, 503. 

Moses* Rod and two stones like Her¬ 
cules, 259-260. 

Moses finds a Rod of Ood in Midian, 
259, 260. 

Moses* Rod of Ood and Joshua's Spear 
pbalU, 531. 

Moses* Rod turns into a 8erpe|^t. 
531. 

Moses “ out of the water ** in an ark 
(birth), 579. 

Mother has her child in an Ark. 533. 

Mother of “ Knowledge ** Mioerra 
phallic; with spear. Omphallic, 531. 


Mothers bringing forth their yeung • 
is a real creation, 13-14. 

Mother '*brooding’* over her babe, 
picture of love, 19. 

Mother of All, Ark, 7. 

Mother of Gods brings forth life, 103. 

Mov^ means ** brooded,** 10. 

Mqvitb means ** erecteth,** 166. 

“Moveth hU tail like a Odar," all 
Cedars are Phalli, 165. 

Mount Sinai Moses* two stWe. 25^ 

Much ignorant editing in the deserTp- • 
tlon of Solomon's Temple, 575. 

Mysteries are loved by the ignorant. 
540, 541. 

*• Mysteries ** are all ** Pudenda,** 
male or female organs, or both 
together, 249. 

•* Mysferies’* are agways intensely 
sacred aod secret. 238. 

Mystery as to who caused the New 
Testament to be written, 344. 

Mylitta, Myrrah, Myrrhina, 18. 


Kabls intimidated Hebrews by a 
bogey God, 213-216. 

Nabis created a ** Fear ** God, 205. 

Nabls condemn ** Rock ** worship, 267. 

Nabi derived from Nebe, the 
Hermes or Mercury of Babylon, 458. 

Nabis claimed to be Messengers of 
Iov6, like Henges and Mercury, 458. 

Nabls condemned any worship involv- 
ing female symbols or Queen of 
Heaven, 456-46J. 

Nabis stormed againsF **^rove ** wor¬ 
ship; Grove a double-sex Idol, 457- 
459. • 

Nabo-Pallassur, Phallic name, 230. 

Naked phallic words replaced by more 
reserved or civil terms, 304, 445. 

Nakedneas a sign of sanctity, 458. 

Naked virgins and serpents ia 
Babylon. Greece, Rome, and Mexico, 
242. 
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Mk KjtUM- Afa Ifafaw of BkIij’ 
Jin4 Bliinltfi Codi, ^ 
fikbdADfaUi AcUCTitT, 
Nufedk. ditiiui EliQ af rndin, V^JSTt 

bAh m. 

3t4Hll«; llfibriff tcfiftl In Moi- 
Uu, «L ■ ^ 

^bamlfeh ftB fliil^l^l coapoiitJda. 

»i. 

3t«4fbab TOmlk or ttOMOHj 

THLapnoat for all lU 

V Eutlurllr « W TtAUlBiAi, 

Kir TttLufiiflt txLmyrb 4 Ub af 

Kfw tNUmat iKOwntM b 
fimltf blKtorr. 

Wtw TblUthohI RrUAclal;i » hrI ILf« 
MT IBi 

Nl# lutAffiUlt^kllluUir URI 
IbiT^ bliL Aot mW. 

Srw TottatMut unreal. MS. 

TvrtainoAt ocbJiluHl dkEUiK ft- 
AurjwlJE#^ mod iiPiitjiK prer tcnoFi- 
iHif HTrr* CTiKbilotip &r *K*1MAMJ 
Af Jrtlil nulir OEA dAtrj 4iL 
Jtfl* TniUniirnif CrEdflr^on mjiw ii 
P«ii-imr. a aug 

S#T la a JpwBltj m lll» 

■tmR^ butwca iJtLit oa# rrilfidll 

■Bdt^obpm, 

Niw IhLubcjiI wUtlni to T^n^vtA 
Rut and Ut wmcUdita 

Ibrnu Imjvtrfc 5e^3iifl0. 

Tfitai&iiit a aiIivId Ktr4 

la a dim IfKhI, m. « 

Jl^w Tf4Ut»«t D4 loal faliUrf w 
adr bunaa biiaxa, lai. 

Trwiimmi ilmi^tf ^acQtir 
aoBsennibtfl bktoffp U&. 

Jfrw THLitnea^ AbjBai[itirnii Ihii cf 

jfRKp. sfsr 

Jfrw TEttlUalflt illtv liacmiaa af 
Ttal bbitiHT, Sli. 

Rev TfvlH»irfa vliKT U f lira lkt]4fi. 

m 

farbzBdat MbfrfMEd ttadrf 

RObu iafliinEa^ i1A-CI5. 


Rrw YrMT pfira fl»ri bj mrlrjd of 
vi|4takl«0. 

Riir YiMt *u iRf la Britain ifrl. 

*- miir in Bw of IbbHT^. 5tt« 

ROab. flCb 0«d, dan in iUl * 

f|Taf)p plJiabd K TiprjBtii ai^ ^ 

Euda atVf 

Roali^a HO la Ili>ad 1IQ17. it 
lotMc trcb of Bob, lU. ^ 

VToih^t ifo aaailtpn, tho diFm^Jop ni 
i]rbl>tdk4l lud 

ctBiliaB, 14^.. 

PlQir, l£f. 

Rd Applaa in PalHUnt, bTl. 

Bp boibualPiri Mmr. tv^^. aod 
BAttff Ulballc-, $7>^. 

So tPiMllHk aw ditftrui-EJeia Ot 

so QibAw lO^AiMtinf . S«1 &1S. 

Kd Doddna f Uuijn iiril bj HBiire!^l 
hot Iij|ifh 7 hemIqt Qfi«n] of fftnifTTW ^ 

m. 

Nd tdu ot Rtanial LITd b Edd, 9 d- 
Iftl. 

Bd K*A 01! Van BTeK* Cr^M, tK, 

Ro itijHioEiuJjUfi b Dki ttf^baiUAi. 

m 1 noD td till Ub around, 4Sa. 

Nisin qiLiJdvEu- mnd atir|)f^Li, ill. 

Bad# fanila OTtr cb-arcli hJmt. 15i 
BihJiLj a prdOf df bolLiMii^ 4£A. 

Firmh»F» BcJj—TbrrWfc Rat^tj. ivd 

fmj- uf, t*5.14^^ m mr 


0, Onsrlij nr Tni, f^nalo amboJ^ 

m. 

D, lar la aaliip, ill. 

0 frmlniibr, nala fBaJHi 

fflJd- 

Dar aait iudjd«r^ »ifhL uid Irll iLind 
mill, miJo HDd foinilo, l£t. 

Obvfno wadi la Biblf id b# dtaair^ 
Id mOCd drU iroddi ffliuuHl?? 4dS. 
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Official Religion Sofar, til over the 
% world as all tcmptei aro oriented to 
tbo «UD, 567. # 

Oil» o( \noliitU^ U *• FcrtiUty •’ itf 
• mao, 572. ^ 

Oil of anointing it caUcd *' Semen" 

• in Hebrew, 466. 

Oil of anointing (aemen) dropped on 
• dying to give life to departing aoul 
aa aemen givea life to cbild. 466. 

Oil of anointing la aoma oLGoda, 4#6. 
01 or OU alwayt arboreal, All is ram, 
tree, post, palm, pillar, or pballi®, 
male organ, 464. 

Old age death and re-birth of the aim, 
328 . 

Old and New Teatamenta linked by 
names of Jacob and Jwpb, 210. 

Old paaa-over and now <^o«s-over 
croaaification or cruciflction identi¬ 
cal sun dramas, 421. 

^ Old Testament artificial, 332. 

Old Testament Gods quite human, 
386-387. 

Old Testament Joseph, carried Into 
the arcanum of Christian dogma, 
568. 

Old Testament names abandoned. 
334-335. 

Old Testament a aavage human docu¬ 
ment. 282-283. 

Oman, Dr, on Phallic Worship in 
India, 236, 289, 447, 448. 

Omar Kayyam, 22. 

Omphal^, 23*24. 

Omphald is Om (womb) and Phallos 
(male) reproductive organs of both 
sexes, 26, 5U-512. 

Omphal^ and Hercules, 23-24. 211-212. 
Omphal^ Amazon Queen, 211. 
Omphal^, Ora and Phallos. two aexee, 
511-512. • 

Omphalim was woman-man disease 
sypbiUs. 212. 538. 

Omphalic God. 21. 22. 

Ophale or Ophalhn, 212. 


Ooraa. Uma, Womb, or Woman, 23. 

Ooma. woman—man who has the 
womb, 23. 

Ooma is Alma Mater, Mother of 
•• Khowledgo ** used for university. 

238 * 

OpaU O used Pala, wafer and fire, 
woman and man, 539. * 

oracles in Hebrew Temples, 545. 

Orangemen and Catholic^ Christola- 
tors and Mariolators, male ^ 
female secU. murder each other in 
Ireland, 263. , 

Organs of Reproduction Worshipped; 
organs of two sexes cut in gems, 
wood, copper, gold, for worship all 
over the world, 26-27. 

Orgy in women’s quarters after the 
“peftring out of tie waters," 581- 
582. 

Orientation in China. 567. 

Orientation in Egypt (corapUcated). 
567-568. ^ ^ . 

Orientation of Temples. 8t. Peters, 
etc., 567-568. • 

Orientation of Templrt, three modes, 
equinox, summer, and winter 
solstices, 567. 

Orientation of all temples to the sun 
proves universality of sun worship 
as does the use of " Sunday " for 
the holy day or Lord’s day all over 
the world, 562-569. 

Origin of Christianity closely veiled. ^ 
354. • 

Origin of ** Jew ’* from ID written 
JXT, 333, 465. 

Origin of New •Test^ept teaching. 

Origin of ^brew Religion, 380, 381. 

Original Hebrew account of creation. 
221-225. 

Osiris and Typhon phallic. 281. 

Osiris in an ark, 17. 

OslrU. Isis, and Homs, Joseph, Mary, 
and Jesus, 380. 381. 
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» * ■ J. 

11 usd Pb wtamt ^tlk. £2fr. 

11 aiirk ilOUi]fe> !*!■ piQfltj, fi&. 

IT dHiUv R?x, Tlll«#<la^C^, lOCtittl- 

pAfAb Uk 3 QiEiaUKn Idqu^ Idnl^ nil 
^ iTuirtrn, piod *£4SiK }£1. 

rttttJiJ, Maljr £ku^4- «t duj*, iti. 
JjEtfu plSuri p4cir^^ <414 ciIIhI 
i ^hriitliu civfKi^ B37, 

Pilii, tASp. Lapiii^ |il£Lfefi tL 

tbO. m. 

PjJb, Fbinoi, Pb*4ttlf. UlHktO. 

2^224. 

PftiA. PiUU, tttijilr pr»UI>?trH », 

m. 

P»K whni Idr rani^^fftoa. 

tftJled i |ilt«llk 44. 

riltr vami film, ST, US, 

F^iJif, jHTTic^ 1^p1« Ilirtpt, S4, 44, 
Pift* PbJUUi ilK] ppfpftDl. 

?7. 

Pali Oh D, FtUrii nilH Bppl, 

m. r 

Fiuiwaktt rpyjMjuffl) iri tk« 

^Pib" || rbilu cr SilKltairr. £lfl. 

m. 

pAjEftatt'j A«4, Oa^ for nwildfv 

m- 

Of FiJiitU, P&aHuiUii, 
Lui4 of IHv FlullUi ol' Fala, ^ 
Pilcitlpf^ ]4 Io 4 of tit# piJo, Pt4Ut£ 
vm4Llp fAippODt le* JeruukHin 4M. 
PolotLlUfl l&ldliJlviLfl piPI Phlllle 

WrmUppiT*, W 

Pik-itlq^ M- HyllitJa# M^iiUiiaJ, Q?. 
P*ifftiin*r MAOJf aiBall rlaiiA, ISJ., 
PaJiaMiv ^nbtdwaK ti0LM4. 1^ 
tftkfttJno It hut so pIaai, ifi. 
PAj*4tiU, 404 Eir Tom hi^n^ din. 
ItL. 

^hMlmo atPMvi iatiJBLifrlnl «fU 
Kbet elsin uid vnr^lp^ tbriip 
flodv 1S1-15L 


Palntlu bbJMiacfJjJMd by 

4pKrtloi| fnwi lor^. to L^vLtcif 
i^AiLm] m inr74f*i3oqi Ood. i91. 

iMXiilaB^ rii&xL 

a<br^ itmTCip Jtf 4 

Pitta Iru lULisi^ &lak iE4Bii Ol U*m. 

m • 

PittJjiKliii co^kd Im @-i1iiF]H, 
WWSJ5. 

Put^tfip CHufiPtdTp CnMjiflctt4«^ 
nn4 n nad nzetaiiV). bit 

«• or ilftii i*l«4dP£. 527^ SSi, BfiS, 

ctikiULfcioA UcDbkd dit4ii 
HriDVK, Cl, 

Puctia Ma4 TriUlt biid for 43aH« 

dkffclotil: utndi, PbiJiUi; ud SDIiTi 

m*, m. 

PuiaTvf bid bO MiUob %£> ijvIbit 
Uur fljK bM £ Ji *U pruUlfid llHI 
that liKildflQtf m. SOD- 
?mo>nr Olid brrofi i* 

ilid {4 »sUiiKia«fiLt. 30^ * 

I'UHiOT Hinv^ to RnBi:n lH iiitlOU 
c^tftfanl# tl» ddlcukiQf icciMiDt ci 
tta* TitKEmt' der«i^ id tO# 
Rftjptlail JSI, S£. 

PiiiMnr«T. piHiilBe ^ ihn Rihi inlo 
jjiuh 299. 

PlMOTrr. in dTIfKtCAL H-fiMri UMl 
fofH 301. 

PuHTir wd id dcbu# EiTPliK^ii 
«l, m 

PiUl lEHi ipCTp«it frimdlj, PhtUld 

Iktta, in. 

rml r^Ttwilta frcfi Fb^fLMPH SW- 
riu^ tfinEf In MiilSk lUii, ChUv 
iDd P^lolp etfi. 3». 

PiDl immimM WbrnSOe 

msae. 

Puu hiblilpbuilf. 

Pfilii ipcn cmUm oritn of 0^1+ 

Hi 

P^rtlkl U ZQjlt+ t71. 

IVcollnr pcopltn, SSH. 

P-iw. Ckri, YAaiJn Dw?, fiRilt 

W. 


* * 


\ 


i AJUf^UuT, iSi. ^ 

pfiMriii: wiTiyDH, ftti- _ « 

Kr. V^r I9S. 

ParfiJJLft «l4 taflunw^ lO 

197- 

' P^niu OartUA oi EJett. 64,^ *»- 
PcrtkAfi mhJ HL-Arir* ” TflOJ •* 

* UDiLLctlj SO^- 
l^U. Auj HffraS lecrnt irfltiUI 
lor icriplirci, ^ Kia 

B^bnvii HL 

[iinrrhrtL initfwrp. p™«’ 

pj*f. » 

p«.M* IfMdllS- 

Pdwli- prtSCA^ ^ »UcAtt> ES7p » 
PiM^Uin, DBf 31^. 
re^l li ^ p^ftlijj^JSS. 

PihTU Fatk. flF PIbiJlW, ^ 

Fuill HiLiMkahi ^ 
■tTMC#, S5S- ^ ^ , 

*r l^uanTFir, FbAltk FkiilliiJ 

Of Cifc tfi*. 

Fv^lkLADC# try< BliJOd » dciiw-pMliib 

»»- 

rMtUHKT. ltf« ^ « +1^ 

PoiUlaftCfc PIm^ » *■1^'* PlMtk* tJl. 
Ftilikn *o¥SM ^whi*W** 

l^stUioC^p ApAUn Omi), 
fttiUEmeh SAtffFW oIk 
FMK ikm. rajTfJ "f 
pLUirip SiU 

1^1 or ^ !JiA01Bej, ^ J^- 

Fw«rUnp TtulU, " TOMfiLtf. 

Poittr li ni4 HobrfiF n>ii» ^ <3"*^ 
to oACfc Jurai nfcUfJ ™ ^ LMH+I 

Trtttfr « Bnilorr^ SO?, 
pttrt *ad PatiT hiio W™ miialB* 
pfawiiuip Ji£, jra. 

Ptt*T iflJi « » 4^'*‘ 

cHD^b«a flf UiB MuliPiv 

t,UT P»4 Piai f 

chAW P fai#Cttll»). 

pjS!!r7l*r Jmii. 
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p^r Ifl 

FAitlui,*' IkfcA 

iar-dnJkt'PrJnJ. STS. ^ 

I^t^rn ffluiMi* hi»rf, 

US! 373. 

10 riilo ™ oArtbi mhI ^ fw 
Mil B>il«»tll!ill frlctR^S 
PkoFl. 0 lurftr IBnJrttl TlW, 
r^i^lk ud Cn^«* WABtli-fll j/mtoCtU- 

■SSft. « 

I'luJLl kv DAi^Marj <nijztanl, Stti 
Fl^*iai «<nhlpp«d Id 3fHa*iain 

^ ti* hp^rf 

« *WIT Wb^ llUl* 

ibjiik *«imp. l*■•l•f>.»t»"t« iw* 

V14 Miaia* «“ w ^ 

^pjllfl ptWBluJitlll* (Pnif- ^ 

* 

nullK K* JKflfc. 

FkiOUe ifltlM ^ KBSW. 

PhAlllfi oatBeuti »Mibips«< uaiTcr. 

u]}j, ISi. m 

Tt^m; CatnwB- 

PhHktn cowyno* ifl n*Al#Pf[ii3i!»Fi; 

HllJllF t*™ H.Tmii BT 

liircnTx. - IP fc. 

Pbotlk CE]|lir»«M 

sea^ SE- 

fltmlllC diii=« w* 3anii^ s®- 

phullln ^ 

PbFlUe puphttSiBi*. 

Uk t»fe. ^fB. ftni^r, Stt 
FhftuVn B3Ct»“ CbiflitlMii+ ^ 

p^e Idsl-A rnliiU!*^ 

niimt. 2£7-Stf. 

RVlllle liAlAfri.^- « -,♦ -ur 

lai. 3?l. W. 

PhblEIc HDbTp PiiFMt- 
pmH|f FPIAT ^ 
m>lllc ktllBr. "^TbO Offf 

thFr^"* £&i. 

FbitUt ipnltokLiBl BH ti^bfw*- 
FAAllie IfDlMiliffll M pUiir*if WB. 
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iNotiS: 


rjfi4Jte {ffifelili, 411 L 

HiiUte *«riJUp oOttkmjiHl, 

ThMJlk la S«w I'^rtMuicflL 

3^H7fc> 

a?, «9, 

ES? 575l 5T1L » 

Xif1{A^144, 
■Vli^ER. P-iaittElt tavTT^ 31D. 

FtlllEfl, UE^Kd [KT4kUu^ liB, ■* 

rtAltliia IrTKCtlwd 

^ ■ HctmiM, WJ. 

P^^lilTDi r^jikvi pf ||]p ic^ininim 
iHCi>|i1|« mUK 

FfaaJEJa» Pa miiil:^ py «nii‘ 

ffdL 

In tftaiii, at, m, «t. 
^iiiUltlP 4 ui4 EttM WwiDEp 
W. JTIh 

l^riUtnii dLi(if^ tnrm iqq Jff, 

ii- ib* rBUi-Tnn pt tt». natm 
raoiB ftnfiOf, IT, lii aj, 

^r^Uin fo l&EelijA HibEd dliitiliid. 

Philtliffip Uifl nnEv^rfii iHEc, IT^ 119. 

FJtJlJIEifn Kiifr Ifetutlitii %^rTT^ |f,||| 

■t*. tlk« mT^um €ii m. 

P&illlla ud pifullUzUofl 

dJiArPVRf 10 JtPw T^ltj^FOl, 
AtlbmiE^ Ttitll tpinpiat. 

■39 UQj 

FhbllliB ud Ibm W4fi|y^ in., 
FtaUltm HF* Ifimd bf ObuTcb 

riinltliia ^ititutcd A^rnitq, h 

FhiJJlijn lEfiMrd 1* Ktw Tip^tUHmt 
OOtjKla, 

FEidlUviii dF Hqi] Oodf, ±&t. 

Fhtllpfritii, Cw« uid P a^ifK. ibp, 

Uiat, ISa. 

rOaUfn ^ PftilEtu Id RntlUb. a. 
PHnWm, FbElHi, Phltlp, ML 
HjiUiii kii4 asfintltH nod 

*Tiinnrcit, ftl, «5. 

FhiilJfli ^ J)idfti lort. 2S1. 

Fftikhi*. 351. 

l^lQi tart liwfckti 

^ 2 #* 366 . * 


* ( 

FIiJhJ [■ tiPB\ Pbalnf ajhI |j l 

^ItU, .£47-2^^. ^ 

^ FitiDifci #Jrd Ifl% rt^iiJj 

2$5- X * 

tMlidl*ii ^flllidpai Binn^T, ai, IHi. ^ 
PldEUUDf ti pbilElti « FbiJEi lILffT#L 
«ti*, W. 
nudiiijw, ££«. 

PftIK E54. * 

ftaoriPli ujj ctiBiiitiito 4^ Id^ikjj 
Icl nfcpplDi-r^^mbl^ I4 Th 211111. 
FUi^p or EU^ 

7tK*t cut m% of Hrbrer fliitorr:. 4W. 
PtrtEFT, wi5p 4 ii*i4 in Uatid'* i|bdh^. 
■q 4 bltO Id SbcDAi^ Bod Lpvl -iUflP- 
tIOlllBip SOfi^ 
niwr |i Plip^ujif, 

FiUjir ^crtiyp, FMiiic Mxifi. 

TmLi nf V>naj, ibuti *1 IfcbW 
3S5. 

Piticf ccd f Ufa, Fair, PiKt, ^ 

PJItu tnulatliic prultlt4 v&lciultatj 

FIEEit, poFt or taprIpbL Ibitm If 

jjfDiHil 4?r Unfair Q^d. IM. 

FIJEbi- end EdtHbk Tevt^ 

m tbf triniXf, m, 

PJHif Of Jt«) cod tmtti Ja tM Arfc 
llUj Tbrtb-Ja-CJfrr, EHTf 
TPMHnprfbtalibEa UiiLtTF. SSF.339. 
53^ 

FiUtLT Mil Edtrl^ iTbatai:! Vllqw^ 

mre Hi* 1ST. 

PtUar ina Witar-MCb in tbo AjIi a» 
iIId TlnTw-.hM^Mi Of lfirniii|ifv\hiiD!^ 

■iu« UTiiktr. tsir. 

fi[i*fl it UHni coidii 4f« uall^ 

“ ClnaupK," ilthottfh hOE urxtfHiwn. 

WTr 

rutin ct itOarK at ciom tuidD Bjai 
rorflEi mm erected ta ^hkh to 
wldnii prijrfji rnr iw4 iuflLi m* 

UW PballuB (Aib»-ttO.E U Pio 

Plllpn fw tMd Id 4 ii fimw, 357, 
WEfm, iifea itill ku 

Plicqi. riiJl r»trJal Df ZodlK, 
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atii^ 


pbriDiic. 


iprurti IrijiLuj 

^wy lii. 5W. 

t1lB*<U] fliiH Pnlf^ Hfi. * 

«rJ4tagJl. JTratKl Ct tMv 

tl. * 

TEoJDti w 4fV irpri't^t* fliHn- 

ifli iLUDr tffT. 

^(irnt naiw rtf 

-*0011-' 141 mt*. 40^. HI. W5. 

piE«^ 

tuki ol ITiWctAU* <]f tl^ii * 
IMABx jund MMilh^ ridUtklii «i% ££i. 
t\Mn«-CltTisV> IT '"ArpJtf,” tra 

tiEfiln. 5&tf. 

fTJ-Si?4, Suit, 

PMVBai* Avp^ CwMm*, 

IMan^'A iM fflt^r'i 


4iG. 

J^5nw^^lf♦^ R.iilwr+ ml mift wWph 
^ «rtet4 HHtr. 

'Po9il.il fdjunrj'h ifirltikElti|{. rtl tiidOl M. 

m 

i^ii inii mtki c«Qi4 KJMirt 
{Eiiolitiiilt m. 

trisiM iw rasn cf libnUcu, 46*. 

■" Ffibrtaf nf tlii^ *ETT, SC. 
uf Ilia ud dq4ib l4i Af4ii K^i 
UHf 4«n lElSIpM, £n. 

Pli44Udlf4 pcrfflfHW^ ftH «-imiirtfi|*i, 
IL 

tTTt&iM IrOBi pnHtlNUOQi 

SOa^MT. 

PfkiU' tfJu <{k]M]l 

Till.. fiK ffisan?. 

Frl^it KjiiHkTTd b m tiM 

dfkil. lJS«a P»4H4 IdIo whe^h 

^ ij|lu iA b ibrlurtb.**' 

SPSW 

Pfiailr iiiHWd I^TTOi Ji^wl (Hoir rtf 
RnLi;i^} b 41 houiti, “ I as4 ^ 
SJlMri'' ■ told dI Jrtivqli Iipj Jmum. 

mn^Mi ptblkii vl 

ib« iWrtpIft 454 * 


PriMli ifrjf4 |Kfip4H fcn wimitllpi 
tbf Ir ^ IfifAf ** U0d> llEll LEM ^irUiiLD^ 
ipNfirTFil Jfiulllo iranUp^ 4at, 

Prirti uf prfffnpiJM KCUT^UIj bli-d, 

15HK # 

Prk»4E diUri'j iir<v 149. 

PrEmofejiJ w|L*hfl rtf «Kt4fy. ? 

da QliM rtt IQ. * 

i'pA Wfltd vii PrwMitPiii, 

nuhnr Prtmectu# twtj crMiUii iWhij, 

[ihyplwlEle HetubnfH * 

oI Unil IfAplBI up Ud 

djjwn. m 

PJ%P0fiJou fit JiakJB Mfid KrUii #n 
Uaw^ ilw ortiii tlify Ffprt^Hllt, 

ProQBBUULLCrlL Of iiidtKl lumr^ PB.ki: 

□r Ii>^, 

PtU Mil' ryf Idealli-fL mill 
£3a, hM. 

PnEpiE^Pul, flullut; Ptt, 

" putd'" DM. 

FhHAfpJUfl erf Prlvplutk#. ST. 

I’r^HHPrpIrtt Ed SihI^ ?79. 

FnutiialM^ iilK lfTi|irri 

litMiarr, SQim 

PTTrtEltirtInfl Bfpril 4114 wmHUinRT, BSS, 
rffiitiml&B fitiSifcMw: prtetn ill- 
foitn vrttitlt loin. ilfx, *,), wMJ, 
4H. 

Tpb4iLbtiimi fcUciiitikp^pai. 
iTweHutRn. iwErttMi^ **^crthpmiiA 
305^ 

PrvUtDtlmi Mifldb, PbaI Fht, ro- 
^rtnf«d In KiHk TMiiBiEfTi. 94Q, 
^1., Sa, 4D6, 

TfrtpLjlHUiMk bdiriHU. KUi-lJuu iLBd 

fadetb^tb. NO. « 

l^tltBilxis Pf rnbr'i 

■' O-iAiIaB li;|^iTk,''^ 

Preftliwtlnn fHflffrtm Piiliwirj, m*m 
iLrakt Hmnvfr. 

pKHlilrtLkUi r4Q(ldai, Udiiil* 

jTurini*, snm 

nllfflBU, llecntiBU inKT' 

34f. 
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PtnUlttlfau ntlfM/Oi, ^cvaiplt vX lijr 

print* RMi ciMiMerAlMd %OUfQ. 

30$-3W. 

F^hhIab chril ud U(t€ 

IK-WT. ^ 

mUj|l»1^l4Bon J4lWT*tL wvr^f, 
^lain. * 

Jhn^itd frIjihtiiilwVk uDd *fi 

IM iJ ^^^rt W thflb. ItJS-lW. " 
IMriukuEiL'^tB tiuli 4|J Alt iKrrd 
^ liK«apRlirb43l4i “ bijUaiku" 

m. 

r«l i* Piu ur PiiAlAH, 39, SB. 

tit iisisx oE Amnim^ im EJkmLkH il 

Q nat, m 

PnL^Lt^ nrtaAlftif bf, ;£d£. 

ra.nm r^ut. ^ ^Jriluntie,^ Ifl. m 
Purim md Rji^USt. >113. ^ 

Wmw\m iM 

rtiAium." mi. ms. 

rtJiTB pAlNtbH- uUE Ful Id 41». btilb 
phMUHi, UdslU. 

Fjrl, bMibm ftit pZullia lOITO- 

af fturiH 1^ indla VhA ftrr.mt, Sli^ 
Fuhi-i^lJK^ Uhtnu'ft IMoii lilt ai tb^ 

niwi, m, 

’ PufJm, 5f £«lb«r. SO. *w» 
iKMiI bni^lbl br BcbTTWi rnem 
Ff-nltt, 33S. 

tmtA. luaj pbAPk frui* in 

m. 

, Wmfipo^ FMlkin bm, ML 
PnriRcntlw vEmep. BS- 

« Pui tliT tusd i^cr PT tUih. SUk 
Pji PiIa AI^ Ujijl. 

Pnlli u4 XHri«r. FiahI «Jhl 
1 Imm3(j 1», «I4. fP. Afid bl.), ill «- 
^ pfiM dr fte lA»aifll- 

iHiHjbk mjvU^t. Bm. I33L 

rjJt If Gttdbt^id, £k§iPi !■ OdKO of 

Ma l^t« or Uatt I* tb« 

of iMiHid. ea. 

P |1 gll fli<if nf« iA 

di^MitlAg ir^, 31. 

Pji If crltpitHf^ flf ” " iliMpd 

pbUt lb* UCTcd KOfll. t9. 

ns-m 


niula «LI lo *IM bf4 lb HTlI U/ 

Uv llvlait l^balEiu Ufb la k»df." 

Vji * - 

rn b U* *' - 

lEjt, Haem dl 1 i,Jb Hfllin!*, Ktnua. 
m. 3TL « 

PjT All bdni in^lM iteBtett," li * 
ntrbDt IfitSSCltlOIL of ItOBUB fnan^, ^ 
qr kL iMit kllUtkl fdJtlllK of Ibt 
jiJWf, m 


Qurrin Df' P'tiHiJiD^ Mil 
bf HritTeB irdmllj 
lb. Hi, HI. 

Qi 3 «b HebrAiri pjT4 bff 

no HUM. 3fl. St?. 

QuM or UnvuL Abd IoHm. ^ 4$. 

Quern cif HAmTQiii Irbtil Bab*. OilV I 

^BThIIt 'vfnIiliiFEd. If. 39t, SS- 
Qutrrt Of ]^v4b biowHbd on ite 
WAE*n, It. 

QiHkni i)i I|hte 9 Ihiiiv, S. 

Qt»4b of BeATfll VOFf^pped mllA 
pfnrmw.1 tiEflErAUOD *LL OT*t Tb* 
WPFllI, PKrtJ™, Up 

QbOtn of Boivea. Trm, Iwai, Pmn, 

«[£., t- 

QfimiP of noATem, .Adiim ■■ 

tbo bod ou vbo Utl* ibo Eiifdn^ 

QpiAr;n of H-cm'm^ uli^ ot looi of 
lOYd lad of Jnpltor^ *004 «*rtlilj 
Duidoiu, 4T&. 

QmiW! t4 IfnInltftliHI of Jliad* 

irmbdbfod Bb^ Afit* BblPfc 
Cm^Btp bU bdlkw tbibi*, bovii 
wllll HlRHWl-iilllbAd npCVtflRfk ^- 

QtKhrii* or bott bron emiriaiti 

fCjntbU aoj Vnai OOVll tb 
OoUfKiv won T.ve fsr ^evm- jmm, 

mm. 


Ifllab, ail&, IDL 
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\ Revelry ^ Women’s 

Court Hke early Christian Saints In ^ 
churcl»8 to tnyeasc their ** religion* 
#al/’ 681. 583 .• • 

• Ram SymboUsm (Bam— PhaUns), 587. 

• Bam or Lumb of God, 356. 

Bam period of Zodiac. 356. 

, Bam sacrifloed when High P^t 
entered labemacle, Arles and Virgo. 

609. * 

Reh or Roach B.K. Ark, w8. 

Bed Colou Phallic. 587-588. • 

Beligioos Awe weakened by eaplana- 
tion, 138. 

Beal religion of all people is tnpersti 
tion, 329. 

Red or Buber Is erotic or phallic, 290. 
Red colour, phallic, 18*83.* 
Bedemptlon money to prevent slnuijh- 
ter of children, 190. 

% Reiectlon and ro-estabUshment of 

rbailie Idols, 267-268. 

Religion expressed in secret words 
and writing. 540. 

RcjoJclng at F«Mt ot 

BciolciDg for the retnm of the 

682. 

Reioiclng for Spring, 174. 

Itoiolclng at Phallic Feast. 582. 

Belies of Sun Worship In England 
^ Holland, 134. 

ReltgtoM are all Solar, aa all 

'^‘Srcho.ar.orlenUdtothorlj^ 

Sun and all haro Sondar aa tbelr 
.acred day, 662, 568. 

Rellgioaa and aecular feaata IdenUcal, 

R.Tgion. foarts Hag, or Phallic 

Dances. 293. „ . .fto ^ 

Religion founded on Fear, 188. 

KoUgiona history be^ »'»en 
Sun waa In Ocnilal. 3S5. 

Reli0oua brothel, in erery atr^, 2»- 
mark, M forehead. 246. 
SriigSa ohserraucea wero phalU 
orgies or Prlaplanlsro. 293. . 


for« 


to 


Religious writers Ignore pballlsm, but 
admit that the present InterpreU- 
tion cannot be the true Tcrskm, 316. 
Rep^tion of ** Los to Bethel *’ Is to 
locate Importance of the whang© 
from female to male srorship. 617, 
519 • 

^i^rodaction, 175. 

R&eph—Ra. Bun; Beph, serpent; Run 
God and pestilence, 254.* 

Result of Innoccdt snffering 
guilty. 401. 

Resurrection Idea unkrihwn 
Hebrews (Dr Sayoe). 274. 

Rhea, 10. 

Ring and Dagger of Persia, 571. 

Ring and Dagger, Egg and Dart, 226. 
Bing O or Om, fen^lc. coupled with 
dagger or piercer as male, 52. 

Ring and dagger, double sexed 
creative symbol, 52. 

Bight and Left hand cults, Ardha- 
Nari-Isbwara, 577. 

•'Rock that begat the^ retained by 
the Church,” 375. ^ 

•• Bock that begat thee,” Phallus, 
worikhipped, 24. 267. 

Rock which hears, 372. 

Rock, Hearing, or Fertilising Rock, 
273. 

Rod and Almond. 513. 

Rod and Almond form Ankh, 232. 

Rod and two stones, 184. 

Rod of God and two stones In the 
Ark (Throe-lfi-One), most sacred 
symbol, 184. 

Rod of God found In lUdian, 25. 

Rod of God ano Serpent# 178, 180, 534. 
Rods. 531. 

Rod of G<4, ^ w Kf 

Rod of God budded and brought 
forth Buds. Blossoms, and 
Almonds. 527. 

Rod of God did aU Moses* miracles. 
525. 

Rod of God put In the Ark, 534. 

Rod of God in Ark with two stones. 
534. • • 
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«r Ufr. 

&M. 

Ku>d of -D^d foiiDd Id I^Um'i CMUitsT^ ^ 

^Jup*^ »& 

Aii4 ^ C?u| Bud t-vq C |lu^ 

AT^ , of 

Dn(]iBH]rOGJ lilA^j SiH. fv 

tTnil Ilf Mnw' mJnH'IrPf 

fiU. 

Haoiin ml Hcbn* tMt 
m^SL - 

Stiqi4n Jitnu of JniUlteT vlth 

Uiim* Of 4i4d, 4^:S-47C. 

ICiiDifl aJiTMil ftt. h. bDdTnjTiu] DbUi^O&p 
4?1L 

tSEDfqf, JiOC ^’lUUlkM. UtiUJf 
IbB CbrUlUii fliUiF, I4ZL 
Riimin fliiTmiiT ht tbq EUbS^Dnfii^f 
lOdFr' JLcvDAa 

AiiTnu!i STcw TcbTp ITD*^ lx!dy tinW" 
kbi fcf 10 4m, fiS* «*. 
feoenxu dfiiktd A imJvfriAl r«L4|jKp 

«a, 4w, 

Aardui Jm'H^ ChriitlasJtf «i 
feurdfMp b-ut uktod to ilo lb AaJa, 
Hi 

Aofttrie tiod taM an UOOitffj. fo «iJ 
HQAif A nagoLIk^ tHASp 
ImnBH BdIj' 4vr ii:lSiiai«l 
(Salara''i dij to Soh'i dtj^ 1^. 
RookU CKfxd dajp lu^A^i ‘vtura thaf 
■JCjplHl IHa Ih±ff pa 1^, BDO, m. 
Nomulf adopted Ood* 5ST- 

RemiAJ. ej^tirfialod '^a11t» nJJghua, 

H4. 

R«iiu> fcHod CPrtnUalt? «s 

Aabbi^ Impcippff Ecbirw wflnWp pi 
tainb Oft ni, ^ 

SAaui iDtivdund OuJjliMfilLfp 2%. 
BaniMM Rf4pingid SEtvni [i»idf 

i«sm 

tnaKU rntbipped tadffldblp Rhv, 

53$. 

AOmuca »riL|e« figr T«bnTp^3e In 
CM Tj-*t*cnfB| Ufd JOKttlU, BfftIT 

wrlam^ Wft,* - 


AomiricT. w-klDE Dii4 cnnpIrM. buL^ 
D^ab iliTiH tn Job&Jlp 69^-^, ' 

^Jlimta at ■!! Oml^'iULiiiirii atr^gj^'b FiAeii 
to tbo AiiJfEii i*d 

iojrai iMJdblA Of lltUfkilL, ^ 

MtikIi. T-Jl, Ul, m ^ 

BtutaBi ud Triffltt wotlLct. U0. 

■.Uubi Of t(Urt9 Ot 

Aunfi, Flftt CtEAtof^ iO, * 

lliaAch form of cnAilm, Tr 
ifliAcb, tM]3EAtk^& «l God, 

mnpElli arp-p OM tn AcUab, 5-. 

ffiticb- HI, er ircbp'^i. 

ADA£b, qBHD cit Buraa, h^JL 

Hiiarb biwdi nn fi-riUf uhft.%, ITS. 

utibAr PwTAotoi or iwt<4 rbiittu, 

2», 

Buber -of Ilrbrewip 3M- 

ROiAJit {Jjdott, r«iinno'f rbAitie 

orifp Ut 


SAhaio rnnpFpi Lu nbli ITcirthlp f^iap 

inot u a la4l'bofj diJ. flatonJai, 
EnE7J. 

SabbAUi no vorli dAj. 1% 

Miibitii QMnif dtr. 

Babbalb at iAlUfU, ZLB^ 

Qa.brf TittUDfl fud prriTcr alkniAilnr, 

m. 

HDHibiTP T pad W. IJM 
Jgiiirt PadI-il T*i!ijnLMt4r 
OTkii taliab, BfflL 

SurirdDrsp of IcrTi ^ier nld kina. 

U^U f*lrtF pcnaiBEQi, 442, 

PAdnl £jf AKftl mfMleff. 

Bamd oil tor pahofaittaE Ja fimeD !» 

llBbMV, m 

HaefM naitUi Ua.^ 7MS. 

$KTod. PbuliU:. " i» TJiP biidat" 
XNopotAOia^ UJdku. ik-, 

gailaJ JU, tba UfartuliilOf, ri'flOlAer, 
IIT. ^ 

BAetUkiAl dl fBabm*] 

l^puD flpbir. 31^320, 
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m IkfjwiLt lb ^br*dl» li tfutibl 

piins HflfijnMr, .V7. ^ 

fijTH CvImo. jh# ft-rir mrl ii«t% ' ikWili Ifi Sdcii lUi c*iu* TdJI^' 

Luthfijl 4 «llSR|i.t]. Sfffi>^l If Ltl* Hull 4 l Ctnft 4 Abl^jp 


liijr pluAfijl4 mqSri^. 

* ukd Hmi]]|f^, mV 

^biAuyui I* lb* £uip m 

^Dlic.rj BHrEuLfiu dbdp 

IftA^lL llabMilfvk, Biht &IT*-' 
* pJctw * MT^KT pij, 

* 

gfatum, FjlNf *f il» ^ a 

£i.mrB'B IS 7 tlM 

tra, 

:i%BLiirB« iftt^ioqrp riled tm JimtmdMj *tiLl 
Ilw Db HblDrdtjp esn dkd □* 
Vridiri rw D* EuhUj (*tllt «]|!^ 

ll^tim]'* dbr^ twit ^ tali iMilr 
M. ?73, 

d*T bnn>f4 JiBb'* day. 

373^ 39 5. 

fii*iu<< Oodi diir«ll Ua diilk b1*4b». 139. 

d^flre tauTiKBia ^ cblldrtli 
mbtl doetj, 

ffCOBd CjI Cr*itJ40 iw lup fib 

4i.||u h-dl, «-Sl. 

ibiKmaf u to centnli uT Art^ 

^yi^ira Awtrta* TwairwUiitt iu 

Uu CliJ TciUiatBft, ^A. 

SilAhp tM th^i. bAfil Xht*r 

z44-»5. 

HcihrnT Ckd, Stiill, I. TIT. 
SiBidH «er^ tatlfl 

Srtd,** 3fia-57S. 

9 (bKi DT Bdrab dropph&d W djlBff u> 

lift Ilf* fo rFffNi Bbal, 46& 
flmUimllp I^14p UU 
SfT. 111. 

dtfBpIlL Type CDifiMl^ dS 2 . 
flcfapfalM TanpMB dvr'A^klvip 
piAt'a OalBBB, liiripld flutllir ^r4 

ZUL 

■uygri ^4^ TntencBt, arliLhaiil 
SaqHnl H M« m MiHflfcJoTi 
bKEiltfy. It^ 

^«rpaa9 ufed ifAkEd VLffiH. EA^rkjn. 
{JM*4*. IMswe. IfiiilH?, TtL m 


Sfffirt^l If 

imqJm. * 

um^% U tJs* Sfnlwl af^lks- PhaUfl*. 

£UfN:L • 

fei^pt Ip an i^irbu* gCal- rnttM 

TisillflK ITBu 

Atrptfit r?[uv«3iy hxbbi *t 

E^pdLl H'lftiJju b * 

Nil li pthfO* LuU inf Ttet« 

ia»t, ITI. IKI^ * 

iUrrpriil HjrBLlMlUfiLp £fiQ. 
dffpeot TMt ” *• hMjt iSu 

m ta 40EUoalp BHetoffielh eierti 

** ipJ].,'' PbmiB irarjilil|ii|wli ^ «f 4 db' 

A ftw. HfiL 

SflUl, At^t tOif; €*ta. i^d AM 

iBtb leil ]*1*T La " Tvlfl 

perfed. 

EvWI blUUJpvJ ^U)4i*ltlck«'* or. 

IBOrv pqrHHlliyp ** LuBp btld^Tp'' 

I^VIQ. 15L. 

bveati' 0r1»wi itrm 

ipiubuja LB ^par fffKntioiu, sa, 

SfX cfii-lliiB- U UiB IpuIi B( lU Cf**- i 
tlM STPAeUiBi^ 

Arup, tAlfa« r*4ttlT4di tv Um fl*ar^ vS 
OHlf upd Ubdt deittf* ffUk dll. 

533. 

Bex lAiHH la CailuniadnnitJi. SR-VA. « 

del «DnJiJ|r ralAlMd br CboRli. 

JT5 

Sei C^MUAaTKw^ Ibe tuicGk •uf lb* 
mtw ' ku - oa* loceobecArHjblv 
MM^FT.dS. 

MX Q^KbiiiAtiRi li 'IrfcMty-laCDity. 

MbIe ib-Fisiftldp 4^ 

3fX. Lil* l!lgDLln»ii4 oB «t«37 Cbtin^ 

Bet oriPda c*ll4d 11 h llvA** 

t* [HdlB. B, tiCk 

9*1 oriiDi acpIpLitfHi Id tbOfetk fttnl- 

Ipte, paJplip enwi. ctcr^^ IPl. SB. 

Ml «rfiiia Ifl tb* Ark mt* lit* 

■uiiil, UT UL 
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tTalHbl BblKVfal^ m^^ppeJ, 
433. 

fTSiboljpiB iM tlm fwiiUlALklDi ot ^ 
cikitt&h AtckliMCtnTt. I^nv^ 
mtwi\ 4X£ * 

Sft vantLlp^ Itiv haab tL* mfwSf i* 
r Ufikia^ 4jm3d. ^ 

Afxul puftkifl ll ijnEdlMd bf 
jrty«pdi od Jtmw P^CliTJ^ fiAL 
bx qmlfbJliff. IQxk. ffMk, >^4 
*Jpnl^Sr, 331 aw: 

|jmb«lliia, n^lr, 943^ 

KibAMiksip IdU^. &4i$-Z4«. 
i^m «DnliJ|K irulnli tedi 

tJifttiMii Bifti ill flHCT tbi %DrUI|. ^A‘'SrL 
■*i-itfc [ dJpi^Mi NId, 

rqniJtj demdJlk H. 

IflfUAl iftnlmliiEJ ^ ^1- 

p^U, SL 

Sunil pmMMi& ISf «tl ifnbotiMd 
ill ind tIiw pcii£r*d OH plllfirv 

AfanAEfuE tulsii — — cmicd 

«TtirT hBiiS -ol' -ifn-fr *4|^iii 4^ 

ifiilrf lt^#4^ wrper, ttfidrf #fefy 
□^a lr«rii^ 4KrT )il^. BOA. 

Sliiirp petki^ ptLalll, 141. 

^IdilulbA i£ 4 £55-SfT. 

^ddrtlia'A irnmoi br 

f^NrbtlMaj fii^jjite 
iHfjB bI liiMirH Wi^h dpi of ^ 

lILTtf D4V4 ll tb* U^TiftrPiiBfi of 
UJbn Irbitfti^ a. 

SiTfT ThHhI wllli ^trr #iHtL iSda ot 
ilUf. i4L 

^MF nawi vlLfa llu flXjrt Xlfj* ^ 

biuth sn. 

^iMfl BPl'tirl. C0Ell<«or «n4 
Ttknl, HB. 

Qkww ud bid! cir.rmctmi 30& 

ftOT. 

IlfhTw^^ fktHJrtikif' dnUBfi. '^1^ 

gtiiiMQ bK*m# P«tfr, ibiil lnsrmni 
Pxiol. S to P. rdtoUillW ^ saflKiitliH^ 
cull, Afi. 

nivai r^VT^ Onrinii. ip™i 

fiiljM or itocij 

fiosiOa BrtBTK ^b 1 heui, 1!A. 


Ajwoa Pflief (iJirflHfb Sciaifl^ aUf 

IBB tbitJuK-t Uhmi Qwmhljf 

« u nil «« Ui# KOc^LbiA bHn, mo- 
riw?rif?n, JT3- • * r 

Susan Ur^iilPi AH- 

aioiw rtkti ibrx&k, aL 451. * 

Blfli nf Lbfl Falbcr^ pluJUB, ilSbUitF 

tts ^ 

flr {]«. BildWOOd on inolBlInr 

^TIIbTi, 

Sir (hritnod <hi IZnbln. im431L 
Sta'i Bull Ku4b, 

113. 

ttln iild trukrttl, HlHdcMi *-F*U,'' 
7T-». 

<3fHi nf to™, l-tt *1 tHXlb 4I]« 
TeffOr, lli- 

HUaibiPf ant UidlBbluii Uob^ 
iqfinilliinfil nil W» ixbllt™, 30540^ 
3^1 eljOii 111 I'lltiUnr.^ UlL 
SfiLif UjpUu. H&A. P 

Sbilnifpm baUi bii L^Jila fat -Sab Wlil-> 
italF. 

SahHDDb'A Bei^ «nnboU»i 

iTtBalhai iaIbU blldl BF ~ IblUtliPA^ 
And ionvfrm. iijninlialv nt dnobltt 

BalBmnn'i U:|}i|]li^, nlnplr ib Mprovid 
ubrnuuck, 

S4k>id«fi'« iwpk. dwriptkm of. 

dmiUB AfllLliitH An. 

Botomr™ nQ?ilTlpi™i Axbtifotli Vnaur 
(fif FBVAAi BthiIwIi. ■! I4 ll plqJMl). 
uiifniB. LiuBfiMbp AbttObp tftc.. 54d. 
(isoH H^Ihw Ttta^ tb* ftock; 

SfaAiddJii, Adffliii. Aibui. II«Dh, Ablr4^ 

abL, XLt 

Sofl of Qnd la Ida fin Faibef, ffl4--S>>T 
Mob Ean4» fSonl li lb* hm nJ Mio 
C^nUliDlliM. A44W. 

Som df Ctofl An4 fUaUiblata bf DCOr 

4^. 

of Hcbrtv pdi IdufthuE vllb 
Hv if Jbpllcrp £50- 

B<m or i£L ^ 

Jtiu □! Joiv lake MU td - 

Sani of itrpittr pwI Ifobifw ^ 

jAuikCBt. lat 
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V t^iU Af uni qI RfKm nii4 

pro4lQ««d <A 

I ttlirB, 4-^- • ^ ^ 

Ml nl wamg 

* phiilifl Jkiuii. ^ 

^ HfrUilfl Crflia 4n FIm 4 itetr. 

jSlH^l UScA lUtikfleVfe Idr 

mbrMii, 

“ $plHi ol oul. Ark, t, 

urimlAtlfllL fif, 6 BL 
gpriaic fvuli pluil[lc, 3£<P4 * 

Slpriai 4|utl Qil$<uu EbJiUc-, 

fiprlrf-liBW JR»TjiTiir, 

of rtiijdop b mm, l». 

U 4trired Irfta ULaTi,, MA, 

S-tuw pliMlIur, ^ 

m 641. > 
la ibfr Affc, SU. 

Bkma ptiAUUm U ILI. ud Cl U 
1^ ^ 49 pliAlJiiai !■ Il|» Ood Ot llU 

ifmb^ *fiL 

Bloo* ikHIuh It&fHjiM btOAffii 
Qciffl, tGJ. 

Btoiw or florkrllodt FrW, i^n tu\a 
On BAtiA, 3». 

BuomLb atdMKb ^ilAkAtb), L7^r 
HiqiuLli ikIhI' MrUllA, fi£ 4 . 

Baoeoftb Hwtb, ^HElLmi)iia. 

mdlitriiia ®i- 

lAMd Uumufemp hlfk. S$6- 
Bnmilli IWBDUf ctnasutt t# aU 
QAtlaii, £fi?. 

fkrilllk twImM 4«JAr md ^JsA^liii 
n’JHfUi^ ESQ. 
ftmi vnnlilp^ 51% ££$_ 

Bha vorvUpi Bab'a dll i£AL-HmA] Boll 
1^ Q£. KSL 

ftin'i dm Ip Um Chm'* dm or Hull 
4tAf ill ow Um nrkl. 331, 9fi«. 
b£9. 

fEmi’a ffur m raml aknODi; lA# 

lilln, ».9I. 

stn, tir«v«iii4a of ^ oqtiboxii. 

ftiHi'i ^ Irt. 

SuA'i dm, dTldUiP bid 

t»0^, 

Biu, tAa HmiMir, UL . 


Sun Cedi, AdnJi, OilH*, Tpmmmi 

m. 

Sun Mjk 1 nod Irfirti of i Uoltildi 

aHD#Cteni out flf l>o1piili4 bjubj 
£ itbr*w>, m ^ 

Sd^u 1 BrEdBfTtH^p ctbj 

Ibi. l>«D£h UHl ffrblitJl or. m 

Bun eniiJj]i|{ Lb* <i{itiJmr || “ B*!- 
■rpJMIflo.'' Jlii * * m 

am (hhdi All: wtat <iodid 

Sod Ciotlip " Trud Wle Jmm. 

SSL 

flon b Ajfoi, Sfirfoe, frrUUir, 

Sftflb iBAtHUco Oa lir# erf mm, ETB^ZTI. 

Bun kfffbd UbkilMill fn nl^ng^ !E3X 

SIBJIT. 

Sm Autird In ZOd!ft£i:i liiOt. ^4^^ 
Ptuitlf Aimboli, SS^. 

Xim niHrrinl ihn nurlb Ut t;Jw mn 
irloltiUoi] La wbkb bo dmoli li tfko 
bTHdlEd HWA^ Sptlflf mlBOA. 
bOBM ^1 CodUOll ^OfUbfltAUfidi 
■mwrtr pnnlj pblllJc 
Sim, ffflrti horn b lEinieo ■Londibi 
tmi drid, or b toinb, m. 

SOtt droll fiir 10 bOiin ur J ilvi'l Ufed 
3 bJiBti. I1lo» numtiTi iKCki&o 
irmi, m. 

Sun fOUfJOa rfOULikUd to MdLfPPi, 

m. 

Bnn lUTkdFT t^rlArn S*Uini+ 
rilhof. IDS, 3ML 
Su pofibkp dldflin< m, JAi. 
bun Hrrt u L!w Bmi SW 

Bim vfmhlp atinrU Ibo ioMirll 
SIO- ^ ^ 

Suu u orl^ of lUfe sjm >u/, Bffi. 

Sun Ckid^ junii^rotrd In Wfjrtrr, u 
4FU Ikfti mcwdbf 10 Hlktidi. 
£M. 

Sutl'l billot^ Op <!OOil Mad. qpn|4h 

UK s«- 

Bua In W^lstor, DAld-bi«dcil Old uab 
flUi faiLd Lb* M, tfHb DecnnliEtS 
coBio Hi oa Sod u hib« wfib 
Obioiaif rtjipnd bead, 
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^ ^ ^ p&SMS over (pusover) at 

* « Equinox, makee Summer, and be¬ 

comes Saviour of Life, 566. 

^ Bun reborn annually from Dolphin. 

670. ^ ^ 

Bun wofthip among the Jews, 569^ 

^ Sun worship^ the religion of ,i^ho 
framed priest; Phallism that of the 
eommcm people, 560. ^ 

** Bun vorshia universal, proved by 

Sunday being Holy day all over the 
^ world, and by all temples being 

oriented*U> the Sun, 163, 552, 568. 

Bun worship, principal references, 31, 
32, 49. 76, 77, 91-94, 95-96, 130, ISO, 
152, 174, 183, 230, 258, 271-272, 277-278, 
282-283, 285-287, 291-292, 298, 316-320. 
325-329, 344-345, 353, 354-360, 376-377, 
384, 389-390, 396f 398. 403-404, 401-410, 
419-422, 425, 515, 520, 561-563, 565-570, 
582, 591-592, 596. 

Bun tometimes feminine, 13. 

» Bun's Story (Tabernacle) finished in 

Jonah to tl)f salvation of Nineveh, 
as that of 'Jesus was to the sal¬ 
vation of Jerusalem, afterwards 
universal, 600. 

' Bur, Taur, Sar, Ser, Assur, Asher, the 
happy one or phallus, 230. 

Surya Eund, Sun's wife, Cynthus, 
Eunthos, 2^. 

Susa or Shushan, 4. 

'^Swearing on the Testes of Nando 
Siva's buU, 513. 

'Swearing done on a pillar and heap 
(omph), double-sex symbol, Hermes 
and Aphrodite, SU. 

Swearing on ^male, Sd. 

" Swearing on Testes or Stones, 510, 

. Sweet influences of the Fleildes, 172. 

Sword and Sheath, the incomprehoo- 
sible nrystery. Trinity in Unity, 
69-70. 

Symbolic description of Jacob's Sons, 
205-206. 

Syria and Assyria, Suria and Assuria, 
derived from Tst^ Rock, 229. 


Symbolic st^ment that Jesus waa- 
the,^Sun God, 256-257. r 

>Sj|^boUc statemcif^ in Bible^ways 
clear; other parts 'J^bscure," 58^ 

SymboUso^ of candlestick (temple). # 

152. • 

Symbolism of candlestick both Solar 
and Phallic, 152. 

Syphilis (Greek ** Syn," with; * 

** Philos," love), love disease, 
2^-241. 

Syphilis in Commandments. 209. 

Sy{thilis, disease accompoiffTng tho 
love act, 240-241. 

Systrum, 161. 

Symbolism, female, 246, 248. • 

Symbolism, male, 244, 251. 

SymboUsQj^ dq^ble sex, 251, 252. 


Tabernacle, Jehovah walks about in 
a Tent or Tabernacle, 428. 

Tabernacle, a Tent, 430. 

Tabernacle, a pen creation or a 
priest's dream, 324, 583-584. 

Tabernacle of God, Mary or Queen 
of Heaven. 8. 

Tabernacle impossible, 323-325. 

Tabernacle, a humble tent, 325. 

Tabernacle story to introduce a better 
and universal religion, 329. 

Tabernacle and Temple, 561. 

Tabernacle, Feast of, intensely 
phallic, 579-582. 

Tabernacle deadly, 427. 

Tabernacle feasts, Bacchanalia, 557. 

Tabernacle filled with the smoke of 
the Glory of God. 426, 427. 

Tabernacle, house of the Tribal God, 




Tabernacle In Heaven, 426. 

Tabernacle never erected andmtrarle 
play or romance never performed, 
699. 

Tabernacle romance never com^ied, 
599-600. 
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Taboniacle of cJ is Ao great Ma, 
i womb of creation* Mother of All. 
«6. • • ^ 

'j^berAcIo R^aoce cat short* Ait 
tho finish is* giren In tonab, 509- 
600. • 

^ Tabernacle roof signs of Zodiac. 686. 

Tabernacle sometimes plural. <£8. 

Tabernacle, three curious offerings, 
rain’s skins, goat’s hair, and 
Dolphin’s akins. 584. * 

Tabernacle is unhlstorkal. 583. 

Tabenil0|e. Dr Bensinger on the, ^3. 

Tabernacle play text probably never 
finished. 599^. 

^j^tus. 177. 

Talmund ordered all words obscenely 
written to be cbang|g to more civil 


Cupid or Adonis of 




Terrible crimes under Hebrew® Goef^ 

196. 

Terrible crimes under Prussian God. 

197. 

Te#ible threats tor defection from 




Te^ble threats for defection 
201-204. • 


words. 445. 

Tammux the 
Syria, 287. 

Tammuz in Ark, 17. 

Tebom. 103. 

Tebom. Babylonian Tiamat, 519. 

TelMMn basis of widespread myth. 619. 

Tebom Rabab. Leviathan Dragon, 
wreathed serpent, 119. 

Tebom Tiamat Tibamatb. 116. 

Tihamat. 111. 

Tebom. the sulking dragon. 35. 

Tlbamat changes in name, 117. 

Tel El Amarna tablets, 110. 

Temple prostitutes Moses* slsters-ln- 
law. 1^. 

Temples universally oriented to Uie 
sun. 282. 

Temple (Soloinon’s) double-sex 
symbols on Jakin and Boaz, phallic 
pillars. 573-575. 

Temples all oriented to the sun and 
Holy Day, Sunday, all over the 
world, proof of univcsrsal sun 
worship. 562-568. • 

Tent. Jehovah walked about with the 
Children of Israel apparently carry¬ 
ing bis own t^t, 4^. 

Tcni%of Venus, Sukkotb. Benotb. 176. 

Tepbilim (see Vol. I.), 234. 


Testes and Rod (3 or tAple part) and 
• .^k Una or unifying part %re 
i|| Threo-in-One, Incomprehensible 

Mystery. 258-260. ^ 

Testes of Siva’s BgU. Hindoo oatlaoiu 
613. • 


Testes means witnesses agents of 
procreation, as they were sworn 
upon. 509-510, 513, 534-538. 

Testes and Rod in Ark. 237-238. 533. 

Testimony in existence long before 
there were any ’’Tables of Stone,” 
534 4 

Testimony was Rod of God and bis 
Two Stemes inclosed in the ark. 585. 

Testimony Witnesses. 526-534. 

Testimony was two stones and Rod of 
God. 685. 

Testimony or Witnres and lov4 
identical. 526-527. % 

Testimony. Witness. Testes, 540. m 

Testimony, Witness. Covenant, and^ 
Iov6 are all the same, 537. 

Test tubes a phalUo term. 250. 

Tetracbt or perfect Four, Tbree-ln- 
One, IhOh. 238. 

Tetrad, or Tetracbt of Pythagiras^ 
227. 

Tetrad. Tbree-^p-One, sexual conjunc-* 
tion most sacred and secret of all 
symbols, 246. 

Tetrad, Trinll# in Unity. Three-and- 
One, Lingam-Toni.^lfte Tetragram- • 
niaton, not to be spokea. great 
” myst^,” 468, 469. 

Tetragrammaton, unpronounceable 
and incomprehensible. 469. 

Throe-in-One. Ark. Mother of tbs 
Gods, with Pyx a Rod of God. and 
his two stones form the Incompre- 
benslble mystery, secret sbiboleth 
of the Church. 597. 
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INDE^^ 


Tn^AiJiiiB, mu 
HfpmlK EM^ 

Ttirt* iomm tit E39. 

L AfiKi^ iqUHtDA IKUdt 
C^iurhUr 3W- ^ 

1. JAMUT ia4 CtilML ^ 

a, CrunldNl ^i^utir iMLtatj 
^ * 

Tfalftf tfl tftirpduc* nm 

Ucfrn <i:iif#Er^ir> ^ Nj#eHti br 
^ /**!. Sfl- 

Tld UoiflLiii Cv)% 33^490- 
TI 1 T 14 I 4 Nip jjirTaSLhm ftCMB XOtl. 141- 
SM. 

“ ti™ l>*fl.• «7* ae, l?s. 5W. IWp 
ttX, 404, 421. 

TlifM da;*' Inraf? Ini* Iba inUpt^ 

Th^rif dp^' lanApr. Tbrfr* tn 

rifli. lu^ TbiRfl dPf^j !■ Tdiab, s^m- 
Ih4Ici1I:7 Umt 

fim’i CHff«. 4^> 

"Tlim ■ Ucrad plirtff l«r 

tM PBS'i (fHiJI, 2A!i dr dv 

m S». 4)4p ISL 

ThTi. In on*, 1 : 3 . urm m. iw, 
so, «l. S5!. *W. 69f. 

Thw tirkoLKUw. irst BoTitIn* wnd 
l^jXkLa^Kp 6Ci/. 

T[-4mKl i^m^ixX (0 TiiOCm. 5^1^. 
TbcaiHsdi oi pliPlTk t^TUDEi* th Qftf 
Uw 14- 

'IllUnt ihir ^ dOl t mw. ^am 
■P«cEiJ]t ^TTHtoa ia IXU Up lOQ. 14;^. 
T iUla i ** i rii^iPP' Df 

TiiiBPfl} li miimi EOfllWfHIn^ ST, 

7T* 

Tlnitlb tlkvij nna^- 

TnlniB RaSnv. i^iB| iwp^SS. 
Tofiobfr i?iDbet4U3P, IM. 

7 ti.Uljit^)in d*r* BPI tnaulmlB Ih* 

KOile 

T^iulptTfigi dlili^DMl I« ilps>dri 

«K. 

T?i» Ukd vtlL WIX innlinllrar^ 
** RMirh bf A ELftlUtt Jw^b 


x»« Ud Wlirk Uu-lPm VfiBJ ^raibolp M 

Kfi., ^ 

NTirll?, W. ^ 

TnKttI' i» IJjitiTH pfusltfli lacredj EW 

TrWij iP mlW bs feraiW, ^ 

4SS. 

■fftflttj trifik mUa urr^ Kjm and 

PUUM, XS4. W, * 

iJl0t»l4 runiJdMP Dill# 

ii^PD, E4S. lit 

'Tr#, phplli* 40 r^t. bdPT^euwS# 
tkfll. 17. 

TnilH pbd^li lb# Bxpdai, IF, EQfl, 4U. 
Tidt, SEifi Tafp Tff* **W ihibr— 
-EflC^ tbil bc«*i 1I14M.” "BfcW'T 
^ib% ■Qli#: 4lKbt!rMll U 
l-PITiiln nunu&orf llO. 

i^phln. T^tiLlui. piliur FertrtflMi 

m. 

TmfkJjBi iN«# usdoitblpdlr llbiipm#, 

WtM. 

’It^PDfD.lftT vlndMt fdDl&Jii, 266. 

"THb#] Oodi ipJiP All tqT]«Un^ llSr 
TrIbBi O^p biiloC Ibn blJeriit hnflurn^^ii, 

m* 

^#ui DftLtkl ■Diurfc'lDiPp dupUulri. 

sa. 

TwIdp, VEiIlp Hun, Abd Air mirr^ 
ilmnLLiiiiMiul^f 5S7. 
nriu PtUiT 04dA+ 0 a"E" FoUuh, 

EK, ieA . 

tiHu UtlCT tipldfttuJli W#ftblppf4 

£2&, . 

Tv4n :tl3lAri vonblOJHid Id iRTpi. 

P^tilMlfp IfjriA, ffl*^ RWUA, 
AUfTlKu P*T«tEiP^i Itiiii TH»I. 
cUda^ jLbd EZT. 

Twin PdlBh #11 bnf tb# ItJ. 

Tlfta ^AH rtfrMMt tb* 4l4mldl 
■CjiJm #t " Lidi A# Opd (T^W, 

m. 

Tuift rflJar* w» lb# Tn^oiflpretfcMlIbli 
MxiUfTr iM-ar. 

TwkA 4ir ^‘La(1a CTulcvli- 

m. * ^ 


